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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE President has appointed Mr. Edward J. 

Phelps, of Vermont, as American Minister to 
England ; Mr. George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, to Ger- 
many; Mr. Robert M. M.Lane, of Maryland, to 
France; and Mr. Henry R. Jackson, of Georgi», to 
Mexico. These ap»ointmeits sre another confirma. 
tion, and a very strong one, of Mr. Cleveland's 
independence and determinvtion to put the best 
men in office. These gentlemen are persons of high 
character, of thorough training, and of large ac- 
complishments. They will confer honor upon the 
country at all the courts to which they are ac- 
credited. We are sorry that it i: necessary to 
appoint a successor to Mr. Lowell, but if it be 
true that he himself desires to retire from a posi- 
tion which he has filled with such distinguished 
abiliiy, he could have no beiter successor than 
Mr. Phelps, who will represent at the English 
Court the best traditions of American educa- 
tion, culture, and scholarly diplomacy. By the 
time this issue reaches our readers the United 
States Senate will probably have adjourned and 
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gone ,home, and the President's appointments to all 
the major offices, those requiring the consent of 


the Senate, will, for the time being, have come to an 
end. Scarcely a score of changes have as yet ‘been 
made to office by the new administration—we take 
the figures from the New York ‘‘ World,” repeated 
and apparently approved by the New York ‘“ Trib- 
une”’—and, with one exception, they are all such as 
to confirm by deeds the words of the President in his 
inaugural. Of parceling out of offices among spoils. 
men, according to services rendered or to be ren- 
dered, we are as yet unable to see any trace, unless 
it be in the appointment of Mr. Higgins by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a mistake (to speak mildly) 
which has worked such a chorus of criticism that it 
is not likely to be repeated, and may be undone. As 
little are we able to detect any trace of the supposed 
conflict between Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Randall for 
political control in the administration ; it may exist, 
but it requires better evidence than in the imag- 
ination of anonymous and partisan Washington cor- 
respondents. The defeat of Mr. Thompson, a promi- 
nent candidate for Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
appears to bea defeat of the whisky ring, whose 
candidate we judge him to have been ; at all events, 
a man who has twice been on trial for homicide is 
not the sort of man to be put in charge of so impor- 
tant a position. If the New York ‘‘ Tribune” reads 
aright the character of Mr. Atkins, the newly 
appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he is an 
admirable instrument for carrying out the Indian 
reforms for which Secretary Lamar is so enthusiastic. 
It declares of him that ‘‘if he can help it, the Indians 
will not be robbed ; and it may be added that, if he 
can avoid it, they will not be fed.” It is difficult to 
say which has done them the most injury in the past, 
the robbery or the feeding. 


The progress which public sentiment has made 
toward the long-denied truisms that government 
exiats for the benefit of the governed, and that 
public business should be conducted on business 
principles, is indicated by the really extraordinary 
movement which Secretary Manning has made fora 
large reduction in the clerical force of the Treasury De- 
partment, aad the still more extraordinary measures 
which he bas inaugurated for that purpose. He has 
appointed a Commission, one Democrat and two 
tepublicans, to examine into its affairs and report to 
him what changes can be made in the interest of econ- 
omy, retrenchment, and efficiency ; and the Wash- 
ington correspondents report that if the Commission- 
ers do the work which their character promises and 
the present condition of the public service requires, 
we may auticipate a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
in the force of the Department. The two Republicans 
have long been in it and know its needs well ; one of 
them, we learn, has the reputation of having urged 
upon Republican officials a retrenchment ; the Demo- 
crat is the new Assistant Secretary, Mr. Fairchild, 
whose public reputation gives warrant for the 
belief that he, too, ‘‘ means business.” That is a 
thing which it is refreshing to see meant in public 
office. 


An illustration of the methods of robbery pursued 
bas been brought to light during the past week by 
the Indians’ Rights Association, and the robbery 
itself stopped by executive order from President 
Cleveland, acting on the request of the Association. 
Two years ago Secretary Teller appointed three com- 
missioners to negutiate with the Sioux Indians of 
Dakota for a reduction of their reservation. The 
[Indians refused to consent ; a Senate comm’ ttee was 
then appointed and a bill reported, the substance of 
which we have hi-herto given in our colamns, which 
would have enabled the Indians to take their land 
in severalty, aod the unoccupied lands could then have 
been thrown open to thu public and to civilization. 
This bill passed the Senate unanimously, and was 
approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the President. I was 
stopped in the House, where almost all measures are 


stopped under the present malorganization, and 
while yet there, an executive order was issued, Feb- 
ruary 27, opening 300,000 acres of this land to the 
whites without compensation to the Indians. These 
lands had been treated by the United States Govern- 
ment as belonging to the Indians under sacred 
treaty, were so regarded by the Indians, and are so 
declared by the counsel of the Indians’ Rights Asso- 
ciation. Insult is added to injury in this case by the 
fact that the order throws these lands open because 
unimproved, while the repeated applications of the 
Irdians for a divisicn of the land in severalty, in 
order that they might be improved, has been indefi- 
nitely postponed on the ground that there was no 
surveyor to supervise the work of division. The 
executive order throwing these lands open to the 
whites issued by President Arthur has been sus- 
pened by President Cleveland, and if the New York 
‘‘ Tribuve” is right in its estimate of the new Indian 
Commissioner, we may confidently hope that this 
suspension will become permanent. 


Lost, stolen, or strayed, from the United States 
Senate, two ‘‘ secret” treaties, pending before that 
grave and reverend body, and published, in despite 
of secrecy and its dignity, in the New York ‘“‘ Trib- 
une” of last week. The one provides for an extension 
for seven years of the treaty with Hawaii, chiefly im- 
portant, as we understand it, in its effect on the sugar 
trade with and refining on the Pacific Coast; the 
other for an adjustment of a disputed toundary line 
between our Government and Mexico, growing out of 
changes in the Rio Grande since 1848. Neither mat- 
ter seems to us of very great immediate National im- 
portance ; nor are we able to conceive any reason, 
except that ‘‘dignity” of the Senate, why such 
treaties shoul be kept ‘‘ secret.”’ Will some one tell 
us why treaties should be considered in secret ses- 
sion? By all means let the original negotiations be 
as secret as you please, and let the Senate Committee 
consider the proposed treaty as secretly as it will ; 
but experience has now pretty well demonstated that 
the Senate is a failure as asecret society, and it would 
as well abandon the delusion that it is or can be 
one. 


We do not ordinarily attempt to keep up with 
South American revolutions. But the recent comp 
d'état, by which President Barrios has undertaken 
not only to di clare himself Dictator in Guatemala, 
but also to set on foot an invasion of Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and San Salvador, for the purpose of con- 
solidating all into one government, whether they will 
or no, assumes certain international proportions. A 
Mexican ‘‘ army of observation believe that is 
the pacific phrase used to designate a very belligerent 
movement—has been ordered in Mexico to proceed to 
the border; and as a much smaller number than 
15,000 pairs of eyes would suffice to observe all that 
is going on in Guatemala, something further may be 
expected. The United States Senate has also agreed 
to resolutions, introduced by Senator Edmunds, to the 
effect that any invasion of Costa Rica or Nicaragua 
will be, and ought to be, regarded by the United States 
as a hostile interference with the rights of the United 
States, in view of the pending treaty between the 
United States and Nicaragua. It looks a little as 
though General Barrios would have to cry a halt on 
his ambition. 


The prison contractors are hard at work at Albany 
and on the public press to secure a reversal of the 
vote of the people of this State abolishing the con- 
tract system. It is possible that our legislators, by 
following the lead of the contractors, and threatening 
to impose an enormous tax on the State in order to fur- 
nish the prisons with the necessary means for prison 
work, may frighten the public into a reversal of its 
judgment ; but we think not. It has already been 
demonstrated that this work can be carried on in the 
prisons under the direct supervision and control of 
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the prison authorities, without the double anomaly 
involved in thecontract system of selling prison labor 
to the highest bidder,and of thus introducing adouble- 
handed authority into the prison. The economic 
question is important, but itis insignificant by the side 
of the moral question, namely, whether we shall turn 
our prisons into great slave pens to turn one honest 
penny for the public and two for the contractor, or 
whether we shall carry them on as great industrial 
schools to both habituate and educate men in the 
ways of honest and honovable industry. It would be 
difficult to finda single man practically familiar with 
prison discipline who believes this last can best be 
done under the contract system. The Prison Reform 
Association would render a good service if it would 
issue a statement of the principles which should de- 
termine this question, and the methods by which 
those principles could be put into action; sucha 
statement, emanating from such a source, would carry 
weight with the nublic, because disinterested. 


We are surprised and gratified at the lack of oppo- 
sition at Albany to the passage of the appropriation 
necessary for the purchase of sufficient ground about 
Niagara Falls to preserve intact their grandeur and 
beauty. The Christian Union has urged again and 
again the adoption of this measure. The amount 
needed is sosmail, compared with the resources of the 
State and the importance of the object to be gained, 
that there is no rational reason for opposition on the 
ground of expense. The State holds Niagara Falls in 
a certain way ina fiduciary capacity, and ought not 
to shirk the responsibility of preserving its noble pos- 
session from invasion and defacement of all kinds. 
Niagara Falls belongs to the world and to all gen- 
erations, and no ignorant and narrow notions of 
economy ought to stand in the way of its preserva- 
tion by the State which is fortunate to include it 
among its great features of natural scenery. When, 
on last Friday, Mr. Hubbell moved that the bill ap- 
propriating #1,433,000 for the purchase of Niagara 
Falls land should be made a special order for Tues- 
day, there was not a single vote in the negative. It 
seems almost certain that this bill, or some substi- 
tute that will accomplish the same end, will be 
adopted. The numerous petitions for such action 
have been weighty both in the number of names and 
in the character and influence of the signers, while it 
is intimated that the adverse petitions would hardly 
stand a careful scrutiny. 


The increasing interest in the matter of forest 
preservation is emphasized by the symposium in 
the April *‘ Outing,” contributed to by such men as 
E. P. Roe, John Burroughs, F. A. Walker, Francis 
Parkman, A. 8S. Hewitt, F. L. Olmstead, E. G. 
Lapham, 8. 8. Cox, C. D. Warner, A. 8S. White, and 
others. This list includes men of affairs and men 
of the library, authors, professors, clergymen, 
scientists, statesmen. They all agree that our forests 
must and shall be perserved ; but as to what we are to 
do for their preservation, only one, we believe, has 
any suggestions to offer. The immediate occasion 
for this symposium is the pending bill before the 
Legislature of New York State, constituting a Forest 
Commission, putting all the forest 'snds now owned 
by the State under their control, and providing for 
estaolishing its legal title to such as have been sold 
for taxes, but under irregular proceedings and there- 
fore with a cloud on the title. The ‘‘ Sun” thinks 
the last provision unconstitutional, and, if its report 
be correct, the provision certainly seems arbitrary. 
While the Legislature palters and delays, the forests 
waste away. ‘‘I read in Herodotus,” says Mr. 
John Burroughs, ‘‘ that the ancient Persians held 
rivers in such veneration that they would not even 
wash their hands iu them or spit in them for fear 
of corrupting them. We not only empty all our 
mountains of filth in them, but we throttle them, 
cut them off in their sources, by stripping the land 
of its forest covering.” We want a Persian or two 
in our State and National Councils. Meanwhile we 
reicerate our conviction that we shall get no settle- 
ment of the question till we recognize clearly the 
truth that no man has aright to destroy his own 
timber if by so doing he imperils the community, 
and have forestry laws, analogous to our game laws, 
regulating the limits beyond which the destruction 
must not be carried. 


It is not pleasing to American pride to see the Bar- 
tholdi Statue Committee stand with hat in hand solic- 
iting contributions from the public for the pedestal 
on which the statue may be placed. It has been 


formally accepted by the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, and is to be shipped to this country 
early next May; Congress has adjourned without 
making any provision for its erection, and ‘‘if the 
money is not now forthcoming the statue must return 
to the donors, to the everlasting disgraco of the 
American people, or it must go to some other city, to 
the everlasting dishonorof New York.” The pedestal 
has now reached the height of about eighty feet, but 
the funds are exhausted. 


— 


In his explanation of the relations of England and 
Russia in Afghanistan, Mr. Gladstone was careful te 
use the word ‘‘arrangement ” to describe the sfatus 
quo reached by the two Governments. It can hardly 
be called an understanding ; both Governments have 
simply agreed to stand still and discuss the situation. 
The longer this state of «ffairs continues the morc 
difficult it will be to precipitate hosiilities ; but the 
situation is still sufficiently obscure to excite appre- 
hension. The London ‘‘ Spectator,” the able and 
very intelligent exponent of advanced Liberal opin- 
ion, suggests an explanation of the Russian advance 
which has some degree of plausibility; it regards 
the idea that the Russians really means to contest 
the English possession of India as absurd, and inter- 
prets the present Russian movement in Asia as an 
endeavor to secure two very different results: the 
seizure of Cnstantinople, and the acquirement of a 
pew revenue-vielding province in Persia or Armenia. 
England has always stood between Russia and Con- 
stantinople, and the ‘‘ Spectator ” believes that Russia 
is now endeavoring to gain a position from which she 
can threaten England in her Indian possessions in such 
a way as to disable he: from any influential opposi- 
tion at Constantinople. The Russian occupation of 
Herat would not commit Russia to any serious 
vttempt upon India, but it would keep England in a 
constant state of suspense, impose upon her the 
necessity of greatly extending her lines of defense, 
and embarrass her in the Mediterranean. As the 
beet method of thwarting Russian designs, the 
‘* Spectator ” urges the fortification of the Suleiman 
passes, which are higher than the Alpine passes, and 
would therefore be easy of defense. The Indus 
might then be heavily fortified with an ironclad fleet 
to act in conjunction with land forces—both sugges- 
tions embodying substantially Lord Lawrence's pian 
for the defense of India. 


The difficult problem of Egyptian finance has been 
at least temporarily solved by the recent conference 
of the great powers in London, and their agreement 
has been made public in the House of Commons. It 
involves the guarantee of a loan of $45,000,000 to be 
used in lifting the Egyptian debt, the guarantee of 
this loan by the other powers conferring no right 
upon any one of them to interfere with* English ad- 
ministration in Egypt; an annual repayment of 
$1,575,000 provides for the liquidation of this loan, 
and this sum is to constitute the first charge against 
the revenue of Egypt until the loan is entirely paid. 
The sum of $26,185,000 is agreed upon as the amount 
needed for the annual expense of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, $1,000,000 to be devoted for the expense of 
the army of occupation. All foreign residents in 
Egypt are to be taxed, and a thorough investigation 
of the revenue earning capacity of the country is 
to be made. The rate of interest on the guarantee 
loan will not exceed three and a half per cent., and 
in the event of any default of principal or interest 
each of the guaranteeing powers is liable. This set- 
tlement, althsugh not entirely satisfactory, is re- 
garded in England as substantially just to English 
interests, and probably the best that could have been 
made of many embarrassing and perplexing ques- 
tions. 


— 


We intermit our series of articles on our Home 
Heathen in our Great Cities to make room for a 
paper of great value, read by Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell before the Congregational Club of New York 
last week. Mrs. Lowell's work in organizing the 
charities of this State, in reforming prison, county 
house, and asylum abuses, and in arousing and edu- 
cating public opinion on the great question of chari. 
table work, is too widely known to need recapitula- 
tion here. She speaks from the fullest knowledge of 
the subject in all its aspects. How charity increases 
the evil it seeks to cure, and how needful it is that 
we look more deeply than to the prosent pain, and set 
ourselves to cure the disease of which it isa symptom, 
she shows with a power in which large experience 
and observation are enforced by a woman's deep sym- 


pathy and spiritual insight. The types reproduce 


the essay ; they cannot reproduce the quiet eloquence 
of the clear ard tender voice through which a strong 
woman's heart spoke in the reading of it. We also 
give a page to some correspondents who wish to be 
heard on this subject ; as is our custom in such cases, 
giving the larger space to those who take exceptions to 
our treatment of the Socialistic problem. Nor do we 
make any attempt to answer their criticisms ; for it 
is truth, not victory, we are after, and truth is to be 
attained, not by hot dispute, in which the intellect 
becomes a hireling of pride, but by the interchange 
of views in calm, courteous, and dispassionate dls- 
cussion. These letters, however, have led us to 
restate a little more fully the views, or at least one 
view, of The Christian Union on this subject in 
another column. 


Some definite action has been taken at last in re 
gard to the much-talked-of National Society of Arts. 
At a meeting last week, attended by over a hundred 
artists and amuteurs, a constitution wa; adopted, 
and twenty trustees elected to form a Board of Con- 
trol. The only important question raised at the 
meeting was as to the number of artists to be select- 
ed as trustees. Thc constitution named seven out 
of a Board of twenty, and a motion to increase the 
number to ten was voted down, mure than half of 
the negative votes being cast by artists. It appears, 
therefore, that the organization of what is to be 
known as the ‘‘ New York Branch of the National 
Society of Arts”’ was attended by an unusual degree 
of harmony. The general interest taken in the plan 
indicates that artists and amateurs, in New York at 
least, feel the need of uniting in a body of national 
consequence for organized action in the cause of good 
art. The purpose of this Society is ‘‘ to protect and 
promote the interests of Artin the United States.” 
In other words, ‘‘it will seek to check fraud and 
deceit in the traffic in works of art; to oppose, by 
every legitimate means, bad art in public places ; to 
advance sound art education ; to encourage public 
art exhibitions, both temporary and permanent ; to 
secure legislation in behalf of the true interests of 
American art and artists; and to establish friendly 
relations between artists and collectors at home and 
abroad.” More exact definition of ends and aims 
can hardly be given at this early stage of the organ- 
ization. But it may be aaid that the Society, had it 
been in existence, would have submitted to Congress 
a formal protest against the purchase of the paint- 
ings by Miss Ransome and Mrs. Fassett. The Society 
would also have protested against the acceptance of 
the Bolivar statue by the city of New York. And we 
think that the petitions of this body would not be 
without weight. There is no Government Art Com- 
mission, and the need of such an organization is there- 
fore moreclearly indicated. Its other objects, such as 
the holding of educational exhibitions, are certainly 
worthy of encouragement. There will be, and already’ 
have been, some public criticisms, actuated in certain 
eases by the petty jealousies inseparable from the 
founding of any organization in which membership 
or official position is deemed desirable. But the 
Society has it in its power to put to shame such crit- 
icism by independent and fearless action always in 
the best interests of art. Other branches will be or- 
ganized in different cities, to form altogether the 
National Society. The New York Trustees are as fol- 
lows: Thomas B. Clarke, Charles B. Curtis, Alexan- 
der W. Drake, Henry Farrer, Swain Gifford, J. R. 
W. Hitchcock, Daniel Huntington, Brayton Ives, 
Charles de Kay, W. McKay Laffan, Cyrus J. Law- 
rence, Montague Marks, Frank D. Millet, E. C. Moore, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Augustus St. Gaudens, James 
F. Sutton, W. Ware, J. Alden Weir, Stanford White. 
Among the members are six painters, a sculptor, and 
an architect, who are associated with such a repre- 
sentation of laymen as will, it is hoped, insure the 
Society an energetic and progressive management. 


Attorney-General George Gray has been nominated 
to succeed Senator Bayard.—Secretary Manning 
has ordered an investigation of the methods of the 
New York Barge Office.——The physicians in charge 
of General Grant state that he is in no immediate 
danger.——By a colliery disaster at Camphusen, 
Prussia, on the 18th, 217 miners were imprisoned, 
and most of them perished.——The British members 
of the International African Association have ceded 
to Germany the territory east of the Upper Congo, 
bordering on Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. 
——Secretary Whitney has instituted an informal 
examination of the books and business methods of 
the Navy Department.——-A report from Paris inti- 
mates that Bismarck is to act as arbitrator on points 
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in dispute between England and Kussia._—James 
Stephen, the ex-Fenian ‘‘ Head Center,” is said to be 
dying at Mons, Belgium.——Colombian insurgents 
having seized United States merchant ships, the war 
vessel *‘ Alliance” has been ordered to recover them 
forcibly. The Hocking Valley miners have ended 
their strike, and are seeking to recommence work. 
_—A strike of telegraph operatives of the Bankers 
and Merchants’ Company in New York lasted one 
day only.——For Governor of Khode Island, George 
Peabody Wetmore has been nominated by the Ke- 
publicans, and Ziba O. Slocum by the Democrats. 
——In Egypt, General Graham's troops made a recon- 
noisance in force on Thursday, retiring after a slight 
skirmish. Oa Friday another advance was made, 
and, after fighting for several hours, Osman Digna’s 
position was captured. Arab loss, estimated at 600; 
British loss, forty.——English papers state that 
France has made overtures looking toward a negotia- 
tion for peace with China.——General (Cirant’s 
daughter, Mrs. Sartoris, arrived in New York last 
Friday. The arguments in the Hazen case have 
been closed and the case submitted.——Inspector 
Thorne, of the New York police, died suddenly, 
Friday.——A wing of the New Jersey State Capitol 
at Trenton was burned down Saturday morning. —— 
A debate on the extravagance of ‘‘ junketing com- 
mittees took place in the Senate on the 21st.—— 
Chicago skating-rink proprietors have adopted joint 
resolutions to regulate the conduct of their patrons. 
———The Langham Hotel, Chicago, burned down Sat- 
urday night. Five lives were lost, and $300,000 
worth of property destroyed.——Sanday was Em- 
peror William's eighty-eighth birthday..-—The 
Bartholdi statue is to be shipped for America in 
May. Urgent appeals are made for money to com- 
plete the pedestal.——-On Sunday, English and In- 
dian troops were surprised by the Arabs, seven miles 
from Suakin, and suffered considerable loss in men 
and in transport material. An attack on the British 
position early Monday morning was repulsed. 


THE SOCIALISTIC INDICTMENT. 


RADICAL Socialistic leader from the West, on 
A a visit to the East in the interest of his Social- 
istic propagandism, fell in recently with a reader of 
The Christian Union. The paper was incidentally 
referred to. The Socialist opened at once upon it 
with hot and profane invective. He did uz the honor 
to declare that The Christian Union is doing more 
to defeat the revolutionary designs of the Socialists 
than all the rest of the religious papers put together, 
by calling the attention of the public to facts which 
had hitherto escaped public attention, and by endeav- 
oring with Christianity to patch up reforms of evils, 
on whose existence the Socialists depend to destroy 
both Church and State. He perceived better than 
some of our less-informed readers both the purpose 
and the results of the agitation which The Christian 
Union bas done what it could to promote, and which 
it proposes to do what it can to continue. Only 
falsehood fears agitation. It is uot the incendiary 
who cries, ‘‘ Fire!” nor is he who cries, ** Peace! 
peace |” when there is no peace, entitled to claim the 
blessing pronounced upon peace-makers. Society 
has nothing to fear from Justus Schwab and Herr 
Most ; and not much, except here and there in epi- 
sodical seasons of madness, from dynamiteurs. And 
it would have nothing to fear from the International 
if there were not serious and radical evils in our 
social and industrial organization, which press 
heavily upon a portion of our population. It is when 
the physician is idle or in despair that the quack is 
busy. The best way to defeat disorganizing and 
destructive revolutionists is to study carefully the 
evils which they propose to destroy in destroying 
society, and show how the house can be disinfected 
without putting the torch to it. We propose in this 
article to present to our readers the Socialists’ indict- 
ment against society; not gathering it from the 
organs of anarchists, but from the pages of such 
careful thinkers as Carlyle, Mill, Walker, Thorold 
Rogers, and even Adam Smith; not to make the 
worst of it, but to see what measure of justice there 
may be in it, and what causes there are for the often 
uputtered complaint and ever silent despair. For it 
is absolutely certain that such riots as that of Cin- 
cinnati, and such strikes as those in the far West, are 
symptoms of a real, a wide, and a deep discontent, 
which must be cured, not suppressed. Let us, then, 
listen to 

THE SOCIALISTIC INDICTMENT OF MODERN SOCIETY. 


1, The accumulated product of the world’s industry 


has fallen into acomparatively few hands. This is 
capital. The majority of mankind still earn their 
daily bread by the daily sweat of their brow. These 
are laborers. Ia the opportunity to labor they are 
dependent on the capitalist. Under the industrial 
laws of modern society, labor—that is, the laborers— 
are a commodity to be hired in the cheapest market. 
It is always the interest, real or supposed, of the 
capitalist to pay for his labor tie lowest possible 
price. It is always the interest, real or supposed, 
of the laborer to get for his labor the iargest possible 
price. Thus there is always a conflict of interest 
between them. The relations of labor and capital 
are those of suppressed war. That they are not more 
frequently those of open war is due, not to the 
excellence of the system, which is avowedly rooted 
in selfishness, but to the character of the men 
engaged in the conflict. For Christianity has 
wrought upon them ; and the evils of the system are 
greatly ameliorated by their mutual consideration 
and forbearance toward each other. 

This is not the wild lament of an Anarchist ora 
Nihilist. ‘‘ The second stage in the progress of labor,” 
says Washington Gladden, ‘is a stage of conflict. 
Slavery first,then war. All the kingdoms of the 
world’s industry are now in a state of war. Some- 
times the strife is suppressed, and there is apparent 
peace ; sometimes the warfare is only one of words 
or of unfriendly competition; but very often, as 
lately in the Pennsylvania coal fields, the parties 
come to blows." The moral evils of this condition 
Mr. Mill has protrayed clearly and forcibly : 


** Socialists consider this system of private war (as it may 
be termed), between every one and every one, especially 
fatal in an economical point of view, and in a moral. 
Morally considered, its evils are obvious. It iu the parent 
of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness ; it makes every 
one the natural enemy of all others who crvugs his path : and 
every one’s path is constantly liable to be crossed. lnder 
the present system hardly any one can gain except by the 
loss or disappointment of one or many others. In a 
well constituted community every one would be a gainer 
by every other person's successful exertions ; while now we 
gain by each other’s loss and Jose by each other’s gain, and 
our greatest gains come from the worst source ofall—from 
death, the death of those who are nearest and should be 
dearest to us."’ 


This is the first count in the indictment: our iv- 
dustrial organization is based on perpetual warfare 
between its members. 

2. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, in her paper pub- 
lished in this week's Christiag Union, tells us that dur- 
ing the past three years 220,000 persons in New York 
City received help through public charity—nearly, 
if not quite, one-fifth of the entire population ; 
and she adds: ** There is no room for duplication 
of cases in these figures.” Dr. Goodwin's picture 
of life in Chicago, in a recent issue, showed a con. 
dition of things there scarcely better. And yet 
America is the El Dorado of the poor. There is no 
such bitter ery in any American city as the bitter 
cry of outeast London. And England is better than 
the Continent. John Rae, in his recent ‘* History of 
Socialism,” tells us that in Prussia nearly one-half the 
population bave to support themselves on an annual 
income of $105 to a family. From this appalling and 
widespread pauperism charity can at best save only 
single individuals, and all moral reforms that are not 
social and organic can only check, not cure, the evil. 
‘* This general well and cesspool, once baled out clean 
to-day, will begin again to fill itself anew. The uni- 
versal Stygian quagmire is still there; opulent in 
women ready to be ruined, and inmenready. Toward 
the same sad cesspool will these waste currents of 
human ruin ooze and gravitate as heretofore ; except 
in draining the universal quagtuire itself there is no 
remedy.’ So, not Herr Most, or Justus Schwab, or 
even Henry George, but, thirty-five years ago, Thomas 
Carlyle, since which time the quagmire has been 
drained only by transporting part of it from London, 
and distributing it in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago. Drink and 
idleness are produced by this pauperism, and in turn 
produce it—children and progenitors both; and so 
the evil grows, like every evil thing, multiplying 
itself in geometrical ratio. 

This evil, too, Socialism charges upon social organi- 
zation. As inevitably as gold dust in the washer 
tends to the bottom, capital tends to concentration in 
few and still fewer hands. Nearly one-half the land 
in England in the hands of fifteen hundred owners ; 
one-tenth the land in the hands of twenty-five. No 
such land concentration in the United States as yet ; 
but in the world’s history no such rapid concentration 


of money in few hands as witnessed in our history in 


the last half century. Capital tends to concentrate in 
few hands ; that is the first fact. Population tends to 
increase more rapidly than capital ; that is the second 
fact. What isthe inevitable result? What but this, 
that the world has multitudinous laborers pressing for 
employment, and few capitalists on whose capital 
they must depend for employment? In such a con 

flict, what odds has labor against it! In such a con- 
flict, always and by necessity workmen ready to labor 
for a living, and so always‘and by necessity in the 
competition of life reducing wages to subsistence. 
Sometimes they go below, as they have more than 
once in India and China ; then a famine ; the surplus 
population die off, competition is relieved, and the 
awful process begins again. Sometimes a new coun- 
try, with mines to be dug, prairies to be cultivated, 
railroads to be built, opens, for a time, more oppor- 
tunities for production than there are workingmen to 
seize them, and for a little while wages are high ; but 
immigration sets in, the hungry horde of ill-fed be- 
yond the seas rush in to compete with laborers 
already here; the Irishman drives the American 
out of the factory ; the Hungarian and the Italian 
drive out the Irishman ; and the Chinaman stands 
ready to drive out both. To show,as one of our 
correspondents does on another page, that in Massa- 
chusetts, the State of all others in the world where 
operatives are best housed and clad and fed, and in 
one of the best towns in that State—we speak from 
knowledge, not surmise— where Christian capitalists 
have done all the little which individuals can do to 
elevate the condition and develop the character of 
their workingmen, they are prosperous and contented, 
and able to lay by from their wages—this as little 
militates against the uniform testimony of history to 
the operation of these inexorable laws as, quarter a 
century ago, did Dr. Nehemiah Adams's “ Southside 
View of Slavery” against the indictments of Charles 
Sumner and Mrs. Stowe. Nor has the progress of the 
age done aught to drain ‘the universal quagmire.” 
W orkingmen have sbared in the world’s prosperity, and 
are better off in all elements of material and moral 
civilization than in the fifteenth century. The State 
has enlarged its scope; has started in the direction 
of a common expenditure for a common benefit, and 
by establishing a public school system, which taxes 
the rich for the benetit of the poor, has taken a first 
and a long step in the direction of sovial reform. But 
industrial conditions remain unchanged ; and wages 
unaltered. The best word the latest authority has 
to utter on this subject—Profeasor Thorold Rogers, 
in his ‘‘ Work and Wages "—is that ‘‘ some of the 
working classes in London, and those who have been 
long educated in the machinery of labor parinersbips, 
have at last reyained the relative rate of wages 
which they earned in the fifteenth century, though 
perhaps, in some particulars, the remedy is not com- 
plete.” 

3. If free competition leads to pauperism, it is 
equally certain that it leads to many forms of vice, 
and, with and through pauperism, to crime. “If 
persons are helped in their worldly career by their 
virtues, so are they, and perhaps quite as often, by 
their vices ; by servility and sycophanage, by hard. 
hearted and close-fisted selfishness, by the permitted 
lies and tricks of trade, by gambling speculations, 
not seldom by downright knavery. Energy and 
talent are of much more avail for success in life than 
virtues ; but if one man succeeds by employing energy 
and talent in something generally useful, another 
thrives by exercising the same qualities in outgeneral- 
ing and ruining arival. It is as much as any moral- 
ist ventures to assert that, other circumstances being 
given, honesty isthe best policy, and that witha 
parity of advantages an honest person has better 
chances than a rogue!” Again, not Herr Most nor 
Justus Schwab ; but that cool-headed observer of life 
and character, John Stuart Mill; nor will apy one 
familiar with the tremendous pressure which compe- 
tition with dishonest rivals produces towad dishonesty 
in trade venture to charge the picture toa misanthropic 
and jaundiced temperament. The lower in the grade 
of intelligence and culture, the less is the restraint ; 
the lower in the scale of wealth, the greater is the 
temptation. The respectable dishonesties in ordinary 
traffic easily blossom into open crime when puuper- 
ism pushes on to desperation, or heredity predisposes 
to it. We talk lightly of the city Arab, hardly think- 
ing, never realizing, how many boys and girls in our 
great cities are educated to regard society as a field 
for plunder, and themselves as Bedouins, whose hand 
is foreordained by fate to be against every man. 
When statisticians tell us that every seventy-fifth 
person we meet belongs to the criminal classes, either 
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living by crime or dependent on those who do, we 
either discredit his declaration, or wonder at the 
depravity of the human race, and thank the Lord 
that we are not as other men are. Meanwhile the 
stream flows on, and the ‘“‘ universal quagmire ” grows 
no less. 


Such, in brief, is the indictment which Socialism 
presents against the modern industrial system : com- 
petition breeds war ; war breeds poverty ; competition 
and poverty breed vice and crime. We mean our- 
selves to study this indictment carefully, neither in 
panic nor in prejudice, and to measure, as well as we 
can, itstruth. It shall not be our fault if our readers 
do not study it also. We have no specific to pre- 
scribe; no quick and easy patent medicine, war- 
ranted to cure. We have no faith in any of the 
Socialistic nostrums. We have not thought it neces- 
sary, we do not think it necessary, to write in con- 
demnation of the wild schemes of anarchists, who 
disregard all the experience and would abolish all the 
institutions of the past, and create a new world. 
Society is a growth, not a manufacture ; and these 
schemes are as wildly impracticable as they are fla- 
grantly dishonest. The Christian Union is edited by 
honest men, for honest men to read ; and we should 
insult their intelligence and virtue by wasting words 
on agrarian schemes and plans for public plunder, 
either through forms of law or by lawless violence— 
except to put men on their guard against them. Tem- 
perance, honesty, fidelity, virtue, in the workingman 
will do much to improve his condition ; but, alone, 
they will not change the laws under which he lives 
and labors. If these laws are wrong, the products 
of a false, a selfish, a pagan conception of social life 
and obligation, it is the work of the Christian church 
to make that conception Christian, and out of it 
evolve Christian laws. Woe to us if, busy with our 
creeds and rituals, we shut our eyes to the dreadful 
vision of poverty and crime, and leave to the heretics 
the work of cure! This is not the Master’s Spirit, nor 


this a fulfillment of the Master's commission. His 


first sermon described his mission and ours: ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath sent 
me to preach glad tidings to the poor; to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovery of sight to the blind ; to set at 
liberty those that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” That mission is not completed 
while there remain poor who need glad tidings, or 
broken hearted who need healing, or captives who 
need deliverance. The year of grace 1885 is not the 
finished acceptable year of the Lord. The work is 
ourstocarryon. The brotherhood of man is as truly 
a fact of the divine revelation as the Fatherhood of 
God, and it is as infidel to deny the one as the 
other. Christianity, which has reorganized govern- 
ment, must essay the more difficult task of reorganiz- 
ingindustry. We must read and study and ponder 
the indictment of Socialism, that we may know what 
truth and falsehood it contains. We must heed the 
bitter outcry of our modern cities, and set vurselves 
to still the crying : not by forbidding speech, but by 
assuaging the pain and setting right the wrong ; by 
substituting for laissez faire the golden rule, for fixed 
wages a sharing of the profits, for employment of 
labor by capital a partnership between capital and 
labor, for chronic suppressed war a lasting because a 
just and righteous peace. 


A COMMON TRAGEDY. 


HEY married young ; not yet out of their teens. 
Both had been born and brought up on farms ; 

he in an intellectual atmosphere ; she not. Their 
early advantages were limited, and at marriage they 
were about equal in actual acquirement, but not in 
aspiration and desire. For a little while they found 
full satisfaction in each other ; then the terrible grow- 
ingapart began. He loved books and reading ; invested 
in study all his spare time ; invested in books all his 
spare earnings ; often sat up till late in the night to 
read and study. He began to write, first for his own 
improvement, then for the press. The fruits of his 
study appeared in the products of his pen, and his 
articles were widely read. They brought him pleas- 
ant letters, new acquaintances, and opened for him 
the door into new society. She did not keep pace 
with him; did not try. She felt a wifely pride in 
her husband's growth, but an anguish, which only a 
woman’s heart can interpret, as she saw her husband 
growing away from her, felt the gap grow wider 
and wider with the passing years, aad, added to the 
sorrow of losing a husband, the sorrow of a humili- 


ated pride in such a loss. In vain he endeavored to 
stimulate in her the life which was so much to him. 
He bought her beautiful books ; but they remained 
closed upon the parlor table—ornaments, not food. 
She had no relish for literature, and lacked the reso- 
lution to compel herself to acquire that for which she 
had no spontaneous liking. To-day he is an author, 
a professor, a public speaker, of widening repute and 
influence. Their dwelling is a place where literary 
men and women love to congregate, attracted by his 
qualities. She cannot entertain them, nor share their 
converse, and his enjoyment is hercrucifixion. And 
now out of her anguish she sends toan unknown 
friend this cry for help : 

‘*The two paths have all these years been diverg- 
ing further and further, andI am now a very restless 
and unhappy woman. I cannot be what Iam not 
My husband seems as unhappyaslam. We do not 
agree. He cannot enjoy my kind of companions, 
and I cannot feel at home with those whose company 
he enjoys. He enjoys going into society, and has an 
easy, graceful way of moving in refined circles, while 
Iam of a retiring disposition. Evidently God did not 
intend that we should marry, but we entered into 
this legal relation withont wrong motives ; we were 
too young toknow each other. Oan there be any real 
marriage even though all the legal ceremonies are 
attended to, when hearts are notin harmony? All I 
can see before me as I now stand is an existence of 
soul slavery. God only knows howl! suffer. We 
have a good dwelling-place (I cannot say home), and 
all temporal comforts, but there is such a dreadfully 
chilly atmosphere in that dwelling. Do not blame 
my husband, poor man! for he is bearing burdens, in 
consequence of this trouble, that are wearing him out 
fast. Wedo not quarrel vocally, but silently. What 
shall we do ?” 


This is no fancy sketch. It is aphotograph ; Jean 
Ingelow’s beautiful but sorrowful poem ‘ Divided” 
turned into the tragic prose of actual life. Alas! 
how many such married lives thereare! What more 
sorrowful than to see the gap grow wider and wider, 
and seem powerless to stay the separation or retain 
the receding figure ! 

‘‘T cannot be other than I am!’ Oh! cruel false- 
hood! If this were true, then were Fate God, and 
we but puppets with whom he plays. I can be 


other than I am; and all his love and grace is 


pledged to help me if I will make valiant battle 
against my lower and meaner self. If you had a 
child who refused to learn, and cried out, in pallia- 
tion of his truancy, ‘‘I cannot be other than I am !” 
would you take the lame excuse? You should have 
kept pace with your husband. You were not able ? 
Love would have quickened your steps, and held his 
steps back. Besides, hearts may keep pace when 
heads do not. It is hard to retrace steps wrongly 
taken ; but it is harder yet not to do so, and to suffer 
for and in the perpetrated wrong. It is never too 
Jate to mend; never too late to learn. History is 
full of examples of men and women growing emi- 
nent, whose lives began late, and with less incentive 
to grow fast than you possess. Begin! begin now ! 
if not for learning’s sake, nor for ambition’s sake, 
nor for pride’s sake, then for conscience’ sake and 
love’s sake. -And if he be a true man, he will come 
down the mountain you have let him climb alone, 
and will stay your wearied feet, and encourage your 
despairing heart, and, as pupil and teacher, you shall 
learn a lesson, both of you, of love, which not even 
being pupils together in the same school could ever 
have taught you. And scourge from your heart, 
with a woman’s hot indignation, the devil who dares 
suggest to you that God did not intend you for each 
other, and that there is no veal marriage where the 
errors of married life have created such a rift as 
this. Not in broadening and deepening the chasm, 
but by closing it forever, lies peace. 


THE WEEKLY OFFERING SYSTEM. 


iy the benevolent offerings of the church any sys- 
tem, be it never sopoor, is better than no system. 
But of all the systems proposed the system of weekly 
offerings has many and great advantages. It is, as 
the name suggests, simply a method of making a 
contribution in money each Sunday toward Christian 
work. The amount contributed is usually pledged 
in advance, on cards printed and furnished for the 
purpose. The special manner of giving, whether 
through the passing of the plate or the use of the 
box at the door, and the proportional distribution 
among the different forms of Christian labor, are 
mivor questions, easily answered according to the pe- 


culiar preferences of eachchurch. Each pastor, also, 
may think it wise to present the system to his people, 
on its introduction, not in prayer-meeting talks, but 
in sermons addressed to the whole congregation. 

The advantages of this system are, we repeat, 
many and great. 

1. It is an education in benevolence. It is an ed- 
ucation in the feeling of benevolence, but it is more 
an education in the principle. It tends to make giv- 
ing constant and systematic. It emphasizes the 
duty. Unless one is trained he seldom gives accord- 
ing to his ability. The largest givers, proportion- 
ally to their means, are found among those who have 
been thus educated in and from youth. This system 
teaches children as well as men. It attracts and re- 
tains the pennies and five-cent pieces. The constant 
orga develops the generous impulses and mo- 
tives. 

2. Akin to this advantage of education is a second 
which the system offers. It tends to remove benevo- 
lent offerings from being regarded as acts of grace, 
to being regarded as acts of regular church adminis- 
tration. It lessens the inclination to judge benev- 
olence as a work of supererogation. This inclination 
is strong. Many nominal Christians look on the 
‘field of foreign and home missions as aland to which 
they bear no relation. If they aid in maintaining mis- 
sions, the assistance is considered as a favor bestowed, 
and not asaduty done. They do not look on the 
American Board asa society doing their work in 
China and Africa. They do not regard the Home Mis- 
sionary Society as their representative in the churches 
of Minnesota and Missouri and Texas. They do not 
consider the American Missionary Association as 
their teacher and preacher to the American black 
man and red man. This, however, is precisely the 
fact. These and all other societies are simply the 
churches organized and working for certain ends. 
If this work is at all a duty, the support of it is not 
an act of grace, but of duty. The regular giving 
tends to foster this just estimate of it. 

3. The system of weekly offerings, furthermore, 
encourages all to benevolence. It encourages spe- 
cially those whose gifts must be small. One easily 
gives twenty-five cents a week who would not feel 
able to pledge twelve dollars a year. It is easier to 
give a small sum regularly than a large sum, in the 
aggregate no greater, irregularly. Those who are 
accustomed to give nothing, through this system are 
usually moved to give something. Those who are 
accustomed to give largely are thus moved to give 
more largely. The man who is accustomed to give 
twenty-five dollars a quarter discovers that he can 
and ought to give more than two dollars a Sunday. 
Subdivision, by diminishing the amount of each gift, 
at once convinces those not wealthy that they are 
able to give something, and those wealthy that they 
are able to give more generously. 

4. Following from this advantage is a fourth, 
which is that the amount of offerings is thus greatly 
increased. The statistics show that the introduction 
of the system usually resultsin a gain of from 20 
to 200 per cent. Of three churches in Massa- 
chusetts one lately reported a gain of 300 per cent., 
one of between 400 and 500, and one not less than 
500. Of this increase is indeed abundant need, 
when, in a rich and generous commonwealth like 
Massachusetts, each Congregational church member 
gives less than five cents a day for the maintenance 
and extension of the church at home and abroad. 

The disadvantages of the system are few and 
slight. The uncertainty of income, the uncertain- 
ties due to sickness and other disabilities, render, it 
is said, it inexpedient to pledge for a year in advance 
a specified weekly gift. But each person can usually 
be assured of acertain income. He can make his cal- 
culations upon this basis ; and if the 31st of December 
shows he has been prospered more than he dared to 
hope, his blessing may fitly be recognized and be. 
stowed as athank-offering. The pledge is, indeed, not 
one to be kept except as one is financially able to 
keep it. 

In use of pledges, the apparent publicity of the 
system would seem objectionable. But this publicity 
is only apparent ; at the furthest the treasurer alone 
knows the amount of each offering, and usually he is 
ignorant, for his accounts are kept, not of the names 
of the givers, but of certain numbers which represent 
the givers. 

This system of weekly offerings, though so excellent, 
does not succeed of itself. It needs, without excep- 
tion, to be worked. A poor system well applied may 
prove more effective than a good system ill applied. 
This method requires constant instruction and appeal 
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on the part of the pastor. It demands greater care 
and watchfulness from him than the method of the 
bi-monthly offering. The increased rcmuneration, 
however, more than compensates for the increased 
labor. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


HE Lenten season inspires some of the noblest and 
hest utterances in the pulpits of Boston, or rather 
is the occasion for the fuller and more spontaneous out- 
pourings of the preachers’ souls. At Trinity, when 
Phillip Brooks takes a Pealm or an Epistle as the theme 
of a lecture, and, without manuscript to hamper the 
rush of thought, pours out the ideas of inspiration iu a 
torrent of utterance that beara the audience on as by a 
flood, you get the great preacher at his best, all his 
facullies working like a galvanic battery, while his 
insight and sympathy seem to bring you into living 
contact with the Psalmist or Apostle whom he is inter- 
preiiog. On these occasions you get his best nuggets 
of thought, which seem to be hurled out of a soul that 
is on fire by the impulse of a divine passicn; you get 
sudden glances into truth, like lightning flashes in the 
night ; you hear the crash of great thoughts as they strike 
right into the eins and follies of the time ; you witness 
tempests of indignation against narrowness and bigotry 
and formalism ; you are bornc as on wings over the 
chasms and difficulties and hardships of life; you are 
shamed for coldness or lukewarmopess or selfishness ; you 
are comforted and lifted out of despundencies ; you are 
made to feel how divinely human religion is, and how 
grand and noble and all-conquering is the life of the 
Christian. To come from the coldness and weariness 
of life into the presence of Mr. Brooks on these occa 
sions Is like going from the chilly strects swept by the 
eager March winds into a room made warm and cheer- 
ful by a blazing open fire. But you not only get warm, 
you are startled. Some people, thunders the preacher, 
seem to think the Bible was made in heaven, chronology, 
history, language, and all, and tumbled into the world. 
You see the crude ideas of verbal inspiration go by the 
board, as by a wave, and a human book remaining, so 
natural that only divineness could have put the religion 
{nto it. Or you hear him declare that God allowed the 
Hebrew Psalmists to vent their fury and imprecations 
on their enemies, not for us to imitate them, but to 
shame us into better moods; und you see, as by a 
sudden gleam of light, the glory of a progressive reve- 
lation. I do not wonder that his church is crowded, 
people standing in the aisles, at his Friday afternoon 
lecture. It is not finished discourse that they come 
to bear; it is to feel Mr. Brooks, to get his uplift 
and insight. ‘‘ Did you hear Brooks to-day ?” is the 
ques¥on often put to me on the streets. Ia his Lenten 
services this year he has taken now a Psalm and now an 
Epistle, giving his hearers the tremendous sweep and 
swing of thought in the whole passage. The momen- 
tum is very grand and irresistible. 

Dr. Gordon, in his recent admirable article on the 
*‘ unchurched ” masses, sald that four fifths of the people 
of the city do not attend church. This statemeat, on 
the surface, is liable to convey an erroneous impression 
as to the relative power of Christianity in the commu- 
nity. This four-fifths does not stand as an unchristian 
mass. Many of them are of the very best citizens— 
thoughtful, upright, and pure-minded. They are not 

. skeptics. They are non-church-goers. Then the re- 
flex influence of the churches on the community is very 
great. Dr. Brooks and Dr, Gordon are felt, and 
powerfully felt, by multitudes who do not know them 
e ea byeight. Thechurch rollsdo not include all Chris- 
tians. It is pitiable that so many good people absent 
themselves from the churches. May not denomina- 
tionalism and sectarianism be, in fact, responsible? A 
still more potent reason, it seems to me, is the low 
spiritual condition of the churches. There appears to 
be a good deal of baptized carnality. The world spirit 
in the church is more baneful than infidelity and 
skepticism without. The real probl«m to me seems to be 
this: can Christians make themselves /fel/ as vitalizing 
powers by the masses? It is not so much teaching as 
spiritua' ritality that ig needed ; the presence and the 
contact of living men and women. 

In his Friday evening meeting Dr. McKenzie stated 
that the records of the First Church in Cambridge show 
that the great-great-great grandfather of President 
Cleveland was baptized by the pastor of the church 
some 150 years ago, two of those ancestors being clergy- 
men. 

Mr. Joseph Cook was unable to be present at the 
closing exercise of the Lectureship on Monday of this 
week, being called to the sick-bed of his father. In 
his absence Dr. Plumb read Mr. Cook’s ‘‘ Prelude to 
the New Congregational Creed,” which was adopted 
by the church recently organized in Worcester, and of 
which the Rev. Charles M. Southgate Is pastor. The tone 
of the prelude, and some of the remarks, as that “it 


has already received the approval of many worthy and 
devout preachers as well as of enlightened men of 
affairs,” suggests that the creed was prepared with a pur- 
pose, not merely as the symbol for a local church, but 
as a new symbol for the denomination, in contradis- 
tinction from the recent symbol of the Creed Com- 
mission. Mr. Cook predicts that it will “ ultimately 
become standard and classic in the history of our 
churches.” He pronounces it ‘‘the holy of holies of 
religious life.” He declares that it is “ fit to counteract 
current religious mischiefs and errors ;” also that it is a 
‘* reconciliation of orthodoxy with progressive thought,” 
which means, I suppose, that up to the date of this 
creed there has been no reconciliation. He avers that 
‘** this creed has never been surpassed in the whole liter- 
ature of symbols.” He then caps the climax by saying 
that ‘‘ itis a new continuation,’ whatever this may mean. 
At the conclusion of the reading there were three or four 
moderate hand claps. A symposium of letters was read 
by Dr. Gordon ; one from Dr. Mark Hopkins, giving 
his reasons for believing in Christianity, and one from 
Dr. Park, giving his reasons for believing in the Bible. 
Dr. Hopkins’s was warmly applauded. The ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Faith” is now printed. The article on inspira. 
tion declares: ‘‘ We believe that the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament were given by the infallible 
inspiration of God, so that they present the true views, 
and sanction no false views, of religious and moral doc- 
trines and duty,” etc. The financial value of the Mon- 
day Lectureship this season, as reported, has been 
$655.84 of receipts, andan expenditure of $696.85. This 
includes no pay to Mr. Cook. An appeal was made on 
Monday for $150 to square the deficit, and leave $100 
for the lecturer. There is a membership which pays 
some $300 or $400, and the boxes are passed each week. 
Mr. Cook announced himself, in his Monday prelude, 
as @ ‘‘Pan-Evang:lical.” In view of the variety of 
topics treated, why not cal] it the ‘Pan Lecture. 
ship 

It is not expected in the East that the Rev. C. F. 
Thwing will accept the invitation to the Presidency of 
Iowa College.—Dr. Webb is building a new house at 
Wellesley. The twenty-fifth anniversary of his settle- 
ment will occur next October.—Dr. Duryea is spending 
some weeks at Saratoga.—Professor George Harris 
preached at the Central Church Sunday, and Professor 
Tucker preached in New Haven. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE question of Socialism, and the duty of the 
church to those who accept its principles, came up 
Monday morning in the Baptist ministers’ meeting. The 
causes of socialistic outbreaks, according to the Rev. 
Duncan McGregor, who read a paper on the subject, are 
three: “ Capitalism, protection, and immigration.” Mr. 
McGregor said that our land laws will soon be as bad 
as those of England, and that ‘‘a protective tariff is a 
blunder, if not a crime.” The paper elicited a good deal 
of discussion, as not all who heard it were prepared to 
accept its conclusions. The differences in opinion, how- 
ever, are proof that the subject is attracting attention, 
and in quarters where thought is most needed and is 
likely todo most good. When the churches are firmly 
aroused to the existence of evils out of which Socialism 
and Communism spring some way will be discovered 
for their removal. One would like to know, if sucha 
thing were possible, why it is that one man’s preaching 
results in conversions, and another's is apparently with- 
out effect, and this, too, when the latter is as able, and, 
so far as we can judge, as earnest and zealous, as wise 
and faithful, asthe former. The question is suggested by 
the phenomenal interest which still follows Mr. Harri- 
son in his work at Trioity Church. More than 500 con- 
versions are already reported, and the audiences are 
larger than ever. A Mrs. Robinson, whose addresses 
and methods are in marked contrast with those of Mr. 
Harrison, has had four weeks of remarkable success at 
Evanston, and is now addressing large houses at the 
Longley Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church here. 
She has been less than a week in the city, and nearly 
or quite a hundred have signified their purpose to begin 
the Christian life. Pastors and church members work 
year after year, are constant in attendance upon the ordi. 
pances, are faithful as Sunday-school teachers, and yet no 
such results, as a rule, attend their labors. Why is it ? 
Are pastors only for edification, and must we look to 
evangelists for the conversions that are to make good 
our losses by death and removals? If so, the sooner we 
arrange for their employment in all our churches the 
better. And yet the growth of a church like the First 
Presbyterian, or the First Congregational, or the South, 
or the New England, or the Union Park, does not come 
in a year, or in a half dozen years, por as the result of 
apy one man’s labors. Yet these churches are a power, 
as their yearly benevolences show, and the various de- 
partments of Christian work which they support. Lost 
Sunday morning the Union Park Church, fcr example, 
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than $600 to the New West Education Commission. 
Something like this it is doing every month, in addition 
to its regular work {n home and mission schools. Ovher 
churches are doing as well ; and yet, while their numbers 
steadily increase, there is no such rapid growth as re- 
ports of evangelistic labors suggest ought to be expected. 
Where is the fault, if fault there be, and what shal! be 
done to remedy it ? 

Mr. R. W. McAfee, of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, gives, as the summary of his work for a year 
inthe States of Lilinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Keatucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Minnesota, twenty-seven arrests, twenty-four convictions, 
500 pounds of plates destroyed, and over 5,000 obscene 
pamphlets and circulars, and nearly $3,700 collected in 
tines. To do this has called for 36,778 miles of travel. 

The annual reunion of our theological seminaries was 
held Thursday night at the First Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Barrows, the pastor, gave the address of welcome 
to which Professor Craig, of the Presbyterian Seminary 
responded. Several of the students of the different 
institutions spoke very appropriately, and Professor H. 
M. Scott, of the Congregational Seminary, brought the 
exercises to a close in a characteristically attractive and 
instructive address on ‘‘ The Servant of the Lord of 
Lords.” A bountiful supper was provided, of which 
more than 400 partook. 

Thursday afterncon, a meeting was held at the Grand 
Pacific to consider the feasibility of establishing an 
undenominational Medical Missionary Society. The 
call for the meeting was signed by representative minis 
ters, who were also present at the meeting. The diffi- 
culties in the way of forming such a society were freely 
discussed. The meeting adjourned without coming to 
any definite conclusion as to what it is best to try to do. 
Other meetings will be held, out of which something 
will come. 

It is a matter of rejoicing that, while efforts are on 
foot to destroy the effects of the Harper License bill in 
Iil'nols, the Supreme Court of Iowa has affirmed the 
constitutionality of the Prohibition Law of Iowa, and, 
in deciding that a saloon may be treated as a nuisance 
to be abated on the complaint of any citizen, has fur. 
nished the means for its enforcement. The decision 
was given March 17, at Council Bluffs, by Judge 
Rothrock. As most of your readers already know, 
Judge Sydney Smith was last Saturday made the 
Republican candidate for mayor by acclamation. His 
associates on the ticket are all of them good men, 
and with proper care and effort the whole ticket 
can be elected, and the period of the ‘‘ machine” 
and the ‘‘ring,” for us, brought toanend. Only those 
who have lived under a city government of which they 
were heartily ashamed, and which they believed to 
be corrupt, can know how eagerly we look forward to 
the time when we shall have a mayor who will really 
study our interests, and a council whose members cannot 
be bought. As good men as can be found anywhere 
are ready to serve us if we only ask them to serve us. 
This, in many instances, has been done, but, owing to 
the uncertainty of returns, for the most part this has 
been impossible. Feeling thatin many of our wards 
the elections have a price, many of our best citizens have 
not voted at all. Weshall be likely to havea full vote 
this year, and, we hope, ‘“‘afaircount.” The arrest and 
conviction of Mackin and Gallagher have encouraged 
us to hope for better things than heretofore, and with 
a candidate like Judge Smith, the law and-order party 
ought to win. 

The argument before Judge Gresham in behalf of 
Messrs. Mackin and Gallagher was begun on Thursday, 
Mr. Thomson, the leading counsel of the defense, try- 
ing to establish the point that no offense had been com- 
mitted against the Federal Government, and that there- 
fore his clients cannot legally be tried in a Federal court. 
The Hon. Emory A. Storrs has been retained to assist 
Mr. Thomson and Judge Turple. Colonel Tuthill, Gen- 
eral Stiles, and General Hawley are on the side of the 
Government. The case for the prisioners will be closed by 
Mr. Storrs, probably this afternoon, and in time for 
Judge Gresham to give his decision. Those who have 
followed the cuse from the beginning do not see how 
Judge Blodgett's decision can be set aside, but they may 
be disappointed, and find disposition of the case de- 
ferred for several weeks. The general feeling is that 
on Monday the prisoners will be taken to Joliet to serve 
out the two years’ penalty which their frauds so richly 
merit. 

The Rev. M. L. Williston has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion as pastor of the Congregational church at Daven- 
port, lowa ; and the Rev. Mr. Pruden, of Lansing, Mich., 
has declined the call of the First Congregational Church, 
Auroia, lll. The Rev. Robert West, of the ‘‘ Advance,” 
will preach in Aurvra till a pastor is secured. 

Special meetings of much interest are still held at the 
Immanuel Baptist Church and the Indiana Street Meth- 
odist Church, and arrangements have been made for 
a series of afternoon services at St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church, beginning next Wednesday. 

March 21. 
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IN MARCH. 


By CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 


HILE icy winds so pierce me to the core, 
One thought can keep me sunny as the south : 
That spring is not behind, but just before— 
The one soft rapture missed at June’s red mouth. 
Full as she is in every other bliss, 
Her heaven of roses shuts the spring away . 
Large my content, on sucha day as this. 
That Ripeness is not looking toward Decay, 
But Desolation looking forth to Life! 
Oh! that my soul esteemed her seasons so ; 
Prizing sweet passions less than final strife, 
With its one hope of all beyond the snow ! 


THE BITTER CRY OF THE POOR IN 
NEW YORK. 


SOME OF ITS CAUSES AND SOME OF THE 
REMEDIES. 


By Mrs. JoserninE LOwEL1.' 


INCE the Charity Organization Society was started 

in New York, we have been able to learn with some 

degree of accuracy the actual number of individuals who 

seek regular or occasional assistance from charitable 

sources ; of persons, that is, who cannot or do not en- 

tirely support themselves, or are not supported by those 
on whom they bave an acknowledged claim. 

The Charity Organization Society registers the names 
of the beneficiaries of more than one hundred societies 
and churches ; it was founded in 1882, and it received 
from that time up to March 1, 1885, the names and ad- 
dress of 55,244 persons or families. Taking four to 
be the average number of persons in each family (this 
is, of course, a very low computation), it appears that 
there have been, during the past three years, in New 


* York, 220,976 persons who have asked for outside charity 


in one form or another. There is no room for duplication 
of cases in these figures ; in the Charity Organization 
Society office the names and addresses of every individ- 
ual of the 55,244 is entered. What do these figures mean ? 
It cannot be that, as a fact, all these people, or most of 
these people, could not have supported themselves and 
their families had they been helped and encouraged to 
do so; if there was not work for them in New York, it 
is idle to say that somewhere and somehow in this coun- 
try they. could not have lived an independent life. 
What, then, is the secret of this mournful, this disgrace- 
ful, showing ? What are the causes of such a very bit- 
tercry ? 

One cause, and I believe a very potent cause, is that, 
instead of having been encouraged and helped to be 
honest, upright, independent, noble, they have been 
tempted to lie, to cheat, to cringe, to beg ; and by whom 
has this cruel wrong been done? By the churches, by 
the benevolent societies, by the benevolent people of 
this city. It isthe work of tLose who think and say 
that they want to help the poor, and who actually do 
want to help them, but who are so impressed with what 
they conceive to be the physical deprivations of the poor 
that they cast aside the consideration of every other 
want of their natures ; they forget that ‘‘man does not 
live by bread alone.” They forget the horrible tempta- 
tion they are presenting to their fellow-creatures. They 
give, without consideration, one dollar, two dollars, five 
dollars, never stopping to think how many hours’ work 
it takes to carn such sums. Imagine how utterly dis- 
couraged and disgusted must be the woman who brings 
home her dollar earned by a hard day’s work over the 
washtub, when her neighbor shows her an order for a 
dollar's worth of groceries obtained by a trip to the house 
of some benevolent stranger, or to the office of some re- 
lief society. She naturally will cease to struggle so hard 
to earn her pittance, and will take her neighbor's advice 
and seek the next dollar she wants where her neighbor 
has found it so easy to get one. That this is the actual 
course of things is shown by the Street Register of the 
Charity Organization Society, where 21,003 houses are 
recorded as the houses of people who seek relief. There 
are several houses which now have living in them more 
than twenty-five families who depend more or less on 
relief, and one house has bad, during the past three years, 
one hundred and fourteen families on the Charity Or- 
ganization Society Register. It is like a contagion. 
Were there one hundred consecutive cases of scarlet 
fever, of small-pox, of typhus, in one house, it would 
prove that the germs of the disease had been passed 
from one patient to another; and here it is the same 
thing, except that the contagion is moral. People mov- 
ing into the house are told or soon leara where ‘‘ help,” 
as it is with unconscious irony called, may te had. 
They have a hard time, poor things ! they have to work 
from morniog till night, or even into the night; they 
have to slave for their miserable pay ; and here is a neigh- 
bor who tells them they can get their rent, can get city 
coal, can get grocery orders, by going to the right 


1 Read before the Congregational Club of New York City and 
Vicinity, March 16, 1885. 


sources of supply. Who could resist the temptation ? 
And so they give up their work, and set forth on the de- 
grading journey. They are ‘* worthy,” they are poor, 
there is no doubt on either point, and so they get the 
“help” they seek ; they learn to be idle, to be beggars, 
and (even though many socleties and many churches 
supply their ‘‘ doles’) they get, altogether, less than 
even their pitiful wages amounted to, and are usually 
poorer, more hungry, more miserably clad, and more 
wretched than before they fell victims to the temp- 
tation held out by the benevolent, who, finding after a 
year or two they are no longer ‘‘ worthy,” but have be- 
come chronic paupers, turn them off, and they finally 
sink into ‘‘rounders” and go in and out of the city in- 
stitutions, sometimes in the workhouse, sometimes in 
the hospital, ending their lives in the almshouse or in- 
sane asylum. 

And in these same city institutions is one more cause 
of the bitter cry of the poor of New York ; for here, too, 
as among the benevolent societies, there is no recognition 
of the moral nature of the unhappy beings, who, to the 
rumber of 10,000, are crowded into the institutions sup- 
ported by the city. Not one step is taken (except by in- 
dividuals) to make them better men or women, or to 
prevent their returning again and again, more and more 
degraded, when once they have crossed the fatal thresh- 
old. To take the worst examples, in the Penitentiary on 
Blackwell's Island there are to day 1,145 prisoners—tbat 
is, 300 more than there are cells for—and consequently 
600 are what is called ‘‘ doubled up ;” which means, two 
men sleep in a cell 7.1x4x6.9, and bave to spend their 
Sundays in those cells. I am told that on Monday 
morning, after the prisoners have been shut up thirty- 
six hours, the air of the prison is something horrible—a 
fitting symbol of the moral atmosphere in which the 
souls of these men are being smothered. And more 
than half of them are under twenty-five years, and 332 
are under twenty one. During the Jast three years 
4,915 prisoners have gone into that penitentiary—4,915 
different human beings, sentenced to imprisonment 
which means contamination ; for if they go into prison 
ignorant of any form of evil, they will learn it during 
their stay ; and thus the city manufactures criminals, and 
then lets them out to lead others into like degradation. 
I have said that begging and living on doles is conta- 
gious; and so is crime: we find certain houses from 
which commitments to the penitentiary are common. 
Were the city institutions what they should be, refor- 
mation would follow admission to them ; whereas now 
they are usually a means of degradation to those who 
enter them, vwing to the want of proper classification 
and the absence of all recognition of the moral needs of 
the inmates. In thus speaking of these Iinstliutions, I 
wish to be unders‘ood as referring to the system under 
which they are managed. The officers who have charge 
of them and the officials employed in them are many of 
them as painfully aware as any one can be of the evils 
connected with them, and do al! that in them lies to save 
individuals, and there is to some extent an effort made 
by outsiders to help a'so. 

The third cause of the bitter cry of the poor in New 
York, and one that cannot be too often insisted upon, is 
the character of the surroundings in which they must 
live. 

[Mrs. Lowell here referred to descriptions of tenement- 
houses which Mr. Wingate had given in a previous 
speech, and which were substantially the same as those 
described by him in The Christian Union of February 
12. A single quotation will serve as an illustration : 


‘“__ tg — Mott Street. Ten houses; are somewhat of a 
wonder intheir way. The space separating front from rear 
is about 120 feet in length, fifty feet in heiwht, and five feet 
ten inches in width. The back wall of the roar house is 
built within a few inches of the abutting buildings, showing 
that space can be economized so effectually as to leave cir- 
culation of air altogether out of the question. Go into one 
of the rear houses, ground floor, and an idea is obtained of 
how buman beings can live. Back of the living-room of 
twelve feet equare are two diminative bedrooms, each 
closely fitted with a small bed and furnished with windows 
corresponding in proportion, but through which light or air 
cannot enter because of the brick wal! which stands imme- 
diately behindthem. For such apartments rents of from 
$6 to 89 are paid. The place is always fully tenanted, and 
the Italians who form the bulk of its population are ex- 
ceedingly filthy in their habits. There is no water in the 
houses, the bydrants being at the cellar floor of the separat- 
ing space. Here the washing of clothes and vegetables is 
done, and at times a visitor may bebold an animated scene 
—the bright-tinted garments of the women, with their bare 
legs and vivacious chatter, or the noisier quarre)] as to 
‘whose turn next’ for water, all in the gloom of this im- 
mense chasm, combine to form a picture of a highly inter- 
esting and uncommon cbaracter. At the lowest point, left- 
hand side, may be seen doorways—these are entrances to 
the water closets, so-called, privies really, the seats of 
which are in long, undivided ranges, which positively en- 
force indecency. Their floors are slippery with urine, and 
their seata foul with abominable matter, auch as will not 
bear mention. Every breath inhaled by every dweller in 
these buildings receives its quota of poison from this 


| source, and the air so contaminated is bottled up, as it 


were, by the abyss-like cavity in which itishbeld. In such 


houses, and I only make mention of this one as a type, it is 
not strange that people become negligent in their habits. 
Living, for instance, on the top floor, one has to go five 
flights down and five flights up for water, and the same dis- 
tance in order to dispose of waste and refuse. Recruits to 
the army of ‘the great unwashed’ are rapidly obtained, 
and the familiar pail of what belongs to the sewer, stand- 
ing adjacent to the door, speaks for those from whom no 
better should be expected, deprived as they are practically 
from the opportunity of doing better.’’ | . 

What escape is there from such ‘“‘ homes” as their 
tenements afford ? Where is fresh air evento be found °? 
Where can the children play’ Where is there any 
refuge from crowds and filth and vileness? There is 
scarcely an open place to be found in the crowded parts 
of the city ; the children can only play in the gutters ; 
in the summer the houses and the streets are alike sti. 
fling. What wonder if men, women, and children too, 
take refuge from the horrors of their surroundings in 
the liquor-shops, in the dance-houses—in any place that 
opens to them a glimpse of something that is not filthy 
and squalid and hideous’ Liquorshops are cen 

ters from which moral infection is spread in every di. 
rection ; yet what is to take their place? A gentleman 
who had been much among the London poor said that, 
bad as the gin palaces were, he believed they had saved 
the poor from madness. The dead monotony of a life 
of poverty and labor must have some break, something 
to change the horror of incessant squalid misery. The 
mere physical exhaustion consequent on bad air, bad 
food, insufficient clothing, calls for a stimulant. 

What are the remedies? How can we really help 
those of whom it has well been said that it is impoersible 
to determine whether they are miserable because they 
are vicious, or vicious because they are miserable? 
The vice and the misery reproduce each other, and the 
two must be attacked together or little impressfon will 
be made. Were all the surroundings of tue poor in 
New York to be to-morrow rendered ideal; were their 
wages to be doubled, and their houses rebuilt, a large 
proportion would still continue degraded and suffering. 
They must be changed; they must Le taught to love 
what is good, noble, and beautiful ; they must learn 
self-respect, eclf-reliance, independence, before their 
condition can be changed. Therefore, personal work is 
needed among the poor; those whose souls have not 
been deadened by misery and want and disease of body 
and mind must goto them and put their hands upon 
them end lift them to higher life. There is a great deal 
of such work being done now in New York, but there 
cannot be too much. We shal: never haveenough. In 
Sunday schools, in sewing schools, in kindergartens, in 
industrial schools, in kitchen gardens, in constant per 
sonal intercourse, by going to them io their houses, in 
their factories, in their hours of idlencs3, we must try 
to help more xnd more individuals by individual teach. 
ing. Personal influence {is the great force that must be 
used. 

Skill in work ; intelligence that renders it easy to turn 
from an occupation that fails toone that pays well ; hands 
and brains both tralfned to do service forthe world which 
the world wants and will pay a good price for—all 
this may, and must, be taught in schcols and by indi 
viduals ; and all such training, al] such teaching, will go 
far to lift those who benefit by it out of the ranks of the 
‘*poor,” and will save them a)most surely from any 
danger of becoming tbat despicable thing, a *‘ pauper.”’ 

Another most important branch of training, and one 
especially needed by us in New York, Js that of thrift. 
How to make the most of what we have, how to live 
without waste, is something we need to Jearn—both rich 
and poor. Dr. Edward Atkinson, in a paper called 
“The Distribution of Products,” says: ‘* The greatest 
cause of want in this country {s waste. Whoever can 
teach the masses of the peoplo how to get five cents’ 
worth a day more comfort or force out of the food 
which each one consumes, will add to their productive 
power what would be equal to $1,000,000,000 a year io 
value. ‘‘Cannota waste of food equal to five cents a day 
on the average be prevented ? Is there such a waste? Let 
him who doubts such waste glance at the dinner-pall of 
the next laborer whom he passes at the noon hour, or 


take a meal with an average laborer’s family... . If 
there is such waste, its measure is over $1,000,000,000 
a year.” 


But while all this must be done, {t will be powerless to 
stamp out pauperism and vice unless the whole circum. 
stances of the pour can bechanged. First their physical 
health must be secured ; they must be saved from the 
poisonous surroundings amid which they live. Thelaws 
sgainst overcrowding must be enforced, or better ones 
be passed. The poor must have decent homes ; they must 
have clean air, clean water, clean streets ; they must have 
playgrounds, parks, reading-rooms, and libraries. The 
playgrounds and the parks are hard to get in New York, 
where the want of them has been so long ignored, but 
it would be cheaper to get them even here than to destroy 
our working people, make them paupers, criminals, inu- 
valids, and fill our almshouses and prisoas and hospitals 
with them. In new towns and cities, at all events, it is 


a duty to provide for playgrounds and open places, 
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where the people may at least breathe fresh air and see 
the grass and thetrees. The mere physical deterioration 
of children who can never play except in the streets is 
a horrible evil to the community ; the consequent temp- 
tation to moral evils iseven worse. The Superintendent 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
sald last year in a court where the keeper of a boys’ 
gambling-place was on trial, that the boys of New York, 
having no place to play, were driven into such dens ; and 
another judge fined three little fellows five dollars each 
for playing hop scotch on the sidewalk, and told them 
to play in the parks. What parks’? Can boys living 
in Hester Street goto the Central Park to play? The 
want of playgrounds in New York is a crying evil. In 
London, this subject has been taken up by asociety, and 
every spare piece of ground is made use of; even the old 
graveyards are being gradually fitted up as playgrounds 
and opened to the children, principally through the exer- 
tions of Miss Octavia Hill. The great parks of London, 
too, stretching through the center of the most valuable 
part of the city, are of far more use to the poor than our 
Park, while new ones are constantly being opened in 
other parts of London. We talk a great deal about the 
people, and the rights of labor, etc., etc., but in New 
York the people who need them most are deprived of 
the common requisites to enable them to lead healthy 
and decent lives. 

Fortunatcly there are many people in this great city 
alive toall these evils I have spoken of, and in hundreds 
of different directions exertions are being made to 
remedy them. But before we can do positive good to 
those whom we fo pity, we must cease to do them posl- 
tive harm ; we must cease to degrade them, cease to 
tempt them by indiscriminate almsgiving ; we must act 
together, all of us, who desire to raise up those who fall ; 
we must be sure that we are beneficent and not benevo- 
lent only ; and, above all, we must realize that we must 
look at all things from the moral side. On! cannot 
churches at least, cannot clergymen at least, be brought 
to see tbat it is the moral nature, the spiritual nature, 
that must be fed? ‘‘Seck ye first the kingdom of 
heaven,” for others as well as for yourselves, ‘‘and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 


THE SOUTHERN EXPOSITION. 
[FROM OCR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


NE HUNDRED years ago the first shipment of 

cotton was made from the United States for com- 
mercial purposes. The South is now eclebrating that 
anniversary ina roval way. The modest exhibition of 
the cotton industry which was at fiist proposed bas ex- 
panded to magnificent proportions, and the result isa 
credit nut only to the projectors, but to the country at 
large, 

The ‘‘ World’s Exposition,” as this ‘‘ Centennial Cot- 
ton Exhibit’ was named with the change of plan, was 
advertised to open early in December. That was a great 
mistake. It was absolutely impossible, under the cir- 
cumstances, to convert the great swamp into a park 
with solid roads, to erect suitable buildings, and make 
allihe necessary provision for exhibitors in the given 
time, in a city of such graceful moderation as New 
Orleans. 

Christmas came, and the holiday vacation. Teachers 
and jourpalists traveled thither only to meet with bitter 
disappointment in the weatuer and in the Exposi:ion. 
Doleful and complaining letters found their way into 
papers all over the Jand, and since then the South has 
had this lack of interest to contend with in addition to 
the vexations nearer home. “ 

But the world moves, and New Orleans with it. The 
Exposition jis an established fact. The marsh has been 
redeemed. A dozen buildings of various sizes, the 
largest, the most extensive, ever put together, are ecat- 
tered cbout the grounds. Good walks lead from one to 
the other. Parterres are Jaid out. Tulips make the 
black earth gay, and roses are springing into flower. 
The gray moss in long festoons sweeps down from the 
live-oak trees which abound, and the palms and pal- 
mettoes give an added tropical look to the place. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of people pass in and 
out by day and by night, for the brilliant electric lights 
iurn night into day. The managers would prefer to see 
scores of thousands of visitors. On one day nearly a 
hundred thousand were in the grounds, an.J yet nowhere 
was there a crowded appearance. There is room for all. 

The main building covers almost thirty-five acres of 
ground, with itsannex. It is impossible to look across 
it and see objects even of large size. In the center is 
the division called ‘‘ Music Hall,” with seats for 11,000 
people, yet so vast is the great structure that the space 
devoted to this purpose is not missed. Every foot of 
room is assigned, and almost every exbibit in place. 
Naturally, St. Louls, Memphis, Clocinnatl, and other 
large cities having the river to convey their freights, 
make fine displays, but almost every city of size has 
bere some exhibit. 

Among foreign couatries Mexico is entitled to the 


palm. The industrial revolution that the past few years 
have seen in that country is far more significant than 
all the political ones of former times. If any nation has 
shown a serious purpose in this Exposition it is this 
neighbor of ours just over the border. A troop of sol- 
diers, for whom she has built fine barracks, and an ex- 
cellent military band of more than twenty pieces, have 
been bere since early in December, and are now a rec- 
ognized part of the great display. The band concerts 
are an attractive feature, and at the close of cach the 
enthusiastic bearers give the musicians no peace till they 
play afew popular airs. They may play John Brown's 
Body,” or ‘‘ Dixie ;” there are always enough present to 
welcome either selection ; but the one with which they 
close is usually ‘‘ L[ail Columbia,” always sreeted with 
shouts of delight. 

The Mexican exhibit is well arranged, and the most 
extensive of any received from foreign countries. Fab- 
rics of all kinds, basket work, hats, porcelain, earthen- 
ware ; wonderfully beautiful lcather work in saddles and 
bridles ; collections of woods and dye stuffs ; fruits, 
grains, and vegetables; wines and tobaccos, all com 
bined, give one at a glance the products of this interest- 
ing land. There isa fine display of feather work, for 
which the Mexicans have long been famous. It seems 
incredible that the beautiful Jandscapes, portraits, and 
even ‘‘ interiors” are made wholly of feathers, till a close 
inspection shows that to be the case. The tiny models 
made to represent the different birds of Mexico are also 
wonderfully accurate. Here, too, as in the departments 
of China, India, and Japan, little clay models of the hu- 
man figure in native costumes give very suggestive ideas 
as to the life and manners of the people. This exhibit 
is an entire success. 

Many South American States have very good displays, 
especially. of vegetable products. The countries of 
Europe are perhaps not as well represented as at the 
Philadelphia Exposition, but there is a fairly satisfactory 
display. Hussia, Germany, and France, for instance, 
have much of interest to offer the great multitude. But, 
singularly enough, the people seem to care ‘ar less for the 
foreign displays than for the products of domestic indus- 
try. The great mass need to know more about the United 
States than about the far corners of the earth. They 
have come learn about their own country, and it isa Jaud. 
able ambition. It is only in Boston, or along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, that people take pride in knowing more 
about Europe than of their native land. It is undenia- 
ble that there are hundreds of wealthy Boston people who 
have traveled the length and breadth of Europe who have 
never been west of Niagara Falls. They are the ones 
who should be here st the Exposition. But they are 
not the ones who are here. Jn a three wecks trip we 
have personally encountered but one man from Boston. 
The great stream pouring in and out of the gates are 
Westerncrs and Southerners. Iowa has the credit of 
having sent the largest delegation so far. Of course New 
Englanders are scattered ia the throng, but their paler 
faces are few compared with the brown prairie farmers 
and the sallow visaged Southerner, 

It is curious to listen to the innumerable comments 
that one hears in the crowd. A faded out little woman 
from Alabama stood by me this morning in the main 
building. She had a sample package of Baker's break- 
fast chocolate in her hand. Some one asked her what 
it was good for. ; 

‘‘ITduono. They give it to me, an’ I tuk it. 
heard of it afore.”’ 

‘* No more I,” responded her friend. 

Another woman from Mississippi, also caught in the 
temporary blockade of the parsage-way, volunteered an 
explanation : 

‘It's to make a drink; mix it with yourrye coffee 
and it’s real good.” 

Large as is the main building, and full as it is of all sorts 
of things of interest, such as every great exhibition brings 
together, it fails to luterest the people as much as does the 
Government building and its admirably arranged dis- 
plays. The building itself is 855x565 feet, with galleries 
on all sides. The Government exhibit is complete in all 
its parts, cecupying « large portion of the floor and a 
section of one of the galleries. One gallery is devoted 
to the Woman's Exhibition, one to that of the colored 
people, and the remainder to education. The rest of the 
building is given up to the individual States, and in 
studying these, embracing almost all from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, one is impressed with the vastness of the coun- 
try, its material wealth, its boundless possibilities. 
Here tises a pyramid of coal ; there an obelisk of mar- 
ble; yonder acairn of ores of various kinds ; while here 
and there tower colossal figures made of grain and corn, 
representing the productions of the prairies. Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Dakota are particularly rich in beauty 
and abundance. Kansas, for example, sends excellent 
wheat, fruit, and vegetables, as though ehe were a 
Northern State. But, lo! at the next corner of her al- 
lotted space is a huge bale of silky cotton ; on the next 
a monument of silk itself, with ribbons and velve's 
wrought within its border, Sugar and molasses also 
form part of its exhibit, and )uscious Southern fruits in 
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jars, in tempting array, as ‘‘evaporated’ andayv nufurai. 
But high on the pillar in the center {is written its proud. 
est boast, ‘‘ The schoolhouses of Kansas almost touch 
each other.” Nebraska, too, makes its chief pillar bear 
an inscription showing the large school fund she pos- 

Some of the exhibits bear traces of the American 
sense of humor. A basket of sugar beets, each a'mos* 
a yard in length, bears the words, ‘‘ If these aren't large 
enough, let us know.” The photograph of a fruit pre- 
server who exhibits over thirty kinds of dried frult and 
vegetables looks out from a case of thin yellow circles, 
beneath which one reads, ‘‘Some Pumpkins.” A green 
dais is covered with pyram'‘ds of glass globes, about the 
size of cannon-balls, each filled with crain of some kind, 
making one of the prettiest grain exhibits in the whole 
Exposition. The motto overhead is, ‘‘ Kansas Ammuni- 
tion.” 

The turpentine industry of the South {is well repre- 
sented, from sections of trees down which the thick bal- 
sam is still flowing, to the retorts and distilling appara. 
tus and the neatly prepared products ready for the mar- 
ket. So, too, the sugar, rice, and cotton industries of 
the different Southern States are well exhibited, as are 
the mining and manufacturing interests of other parts 
of the country. Everywhere there are photographs of 
scenery, none perhaps attracting more attention, espe- 
cially from those of the South, than the views taken in 
polar expeditions. So, too, the relics of the Greely Ex- 
pedition, the sledges, boats, slceping-bags, fur costumes, 
attract thousands of interested passers-by, who would 
look at them with even more pathetic thoughts if they 
realized that the tall lady with the noble face who just 
passed by in sable robes is the widow of one of the 
brave men who never came back from that ill starred 
expedition. 

These are but glimpses of the great Exposition. A 
visit to this Government building alone is education 
enoujs) to pay for the trip to New Orleans. Outside of 
these two principal buildings, there are the machinery 
halls, the live stock sheds, with some fine animals, the 
horticultural building, with its array of cactuses and 
specimens of fruits, and the art gallery. The horticult 
ural exhibitions are, so far, great only in possibility. 
The season has been adverse to this part of the under- 
taking, but nature outdoors is fast catching up, and the 
attractions of Southern gardens will make one feel less 
the loss of the promised show of plants and flowers. It 
has been a disappointment tbat the art callery was so 
slow in opening, but the collectors promise a good ex- 
hibition. 

Letters from the North constantly ask, “Is it worth 
while to come?’ It is not easy to answer that question 
for every one. It is best to state the facts and let people 
judge for themselves. The exhibits are well worth see- 
ing and studying, but it is true that they cannot be seen 
without great expense of money, trouble, and patience. 
There is, first, the expense of the journey, which is not 
unreasonable. The railroads have done fairly well. 
Stull, ene must make up his mind to possible delays and 
accidents. When once in New Orleans, prices are ex 
orbitaot unless arrangements bave been made in black 
ani white beforehand. Still, if you are once there, 
and in a good room where a bright open fire takes the 
chitl off before you rise, while the note of the mocking- 
bird and the odor of orange blossoms steal in at the 
open window, you feel content to pay more than you 
kpow you ought to. And you feel a lingering sym- 
pathy with the people of New Orleans in their effort to 
make an extra penny af your expense. It is when you 
go out and attempt to take a horse-car to visit the Ex- 
position, or, still worse, toreturn from it, that the vials 
of your wrath will bubble over. To take a down-town 
car and ride two miles for the sake of a chance to keep 
your seat and ride five more to the Exposition—four un- 
necessary miles of riding—and during all that time to 
eee and hear the driver beat his one sorry mule—this 
is what tires one’s soul and tires one’s body. The ar- 
trangements for visiting the grounds by boat are not 
much better, and are decided)y more expensive. Only 
those who bave physical ability and divine patience can 
enjoy the Exposition in spite of these very imperfect and 
vexatious arrangements. At the same time, he who 
loses the chance to visit New Orleans during the three 
coming months loses a great deal. Better than the Ex 
position, better than the balmy air of the South, better 
than the natural beauty waiting on every scene, is the 
atmosphere of courtesy, of fraternal harmony, that 
breathes through the great city. Education in our coun 
try's resources and productions is good, and canzrot fail! 
to follow such a visit; but knowledge that the country 
is at heart «ne is far more important; that is acquired 
here without a teacher. Only those who are on the spet 
can realize it. To those who have come from the North 
and the East, and mingled with each other and with the 
people here, the South can never again secm a far-off jand. 
The chief charm of the whole undertaking lies in the 
common unity, the good-will, the harmony, that have 
been secured. To experience this sensation, to breathe 
in this atmosphere only for a few days, the journey to 
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New Orleans and the vexations of travel may well be 
borne. 


A FEW ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS. 


By ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 


NGLISH people like to lament the raw air, sharp 
east winds, and general sunlessness of their little 
island. There may be some reason for their lamenta- 
tions, but it is difficult to understand how any reasona- 
ble person can find fault with a climate which allows 
green grats every month in the year, snow-drops in 
February, and primroses, cowslips, and violets from 
March onwards. 

Late one winter, as soon as we landed in Liverpool, 
our eyes were fairly dazzled by the size, beauty, and 
low price of the great bunches of primroses thrust into 
our hands by ragged women and barefooted children. 
Going toward London, we saw under every clump of 
trees, on every hillside, and thick in the grass of the 
railroad bank, myriads more of the same sweet, simple 
flowers, each one seeming to embody all that is most 
charming in the rural life of England. 

In London they say ‘spring is come ” when prim- 
roses are seen in the baskets of the market women 
and flower girls ; and in 1880 a famous painter had a 
much-praised picture in the Royal Exhibition, called 
“‘ Spring in London,” which showed only a little bit of 
the street in front of Covent Garden, and three or four 
girls with heaped trays of yellow primroses. These 
pale, lemon-colored flowers, much finer and more beau- 
tiful in texture than the Japanese varieties, are common 
in greenhouses, and a root I brought from Flodden 
Field blossoms sparsely each year ; but all I see in this 
country are only wan ghosts of the innumerable host 
which made so deep an impression upon eyes and mind 
satiated with the somber tints of the Northern Atlantic. 

Just outside thecity of Canterbury, near the ruins of 
a leper’s hospital, famous because refounded by Thomas 
& Becket, I found, besides primroses, hepaticas, varying 
in tint from almost white to deep blue. Perhaps they 
were a little larger than those which I welcome every 
spring on the hillsides of Andover, and the mottling of 
their leaves a little finer, but they had the same air of 
high breeding and unapproachableness. 

As for the daisies of England—how describe them ? 
how tell the effect they produce upon your imagination, 
so that you do not need to quote Chaucer, Burns, or 
Wordsworth, because you know how they felt when 
they wrote the lines which are ever as fresh and welcome 
as the flowersthey celebrate? Yet daisies are not so ten- 
der as primroses, nor so bewitching as violets, but, like 
dandelions, they are everywhere, for everybody : in the 
parks of growing manufacturing cilies ; in the dingy 
churchyards of Liverpool ; all around poor Chatterton’s 
monument, in poverty-cursed Bristol ; and in every field, 
wood, and meadow, from John O'Groat’s house to the 
Land's End. Like ourselves they are— 

‘* Pilgrims bold, in Nature’s care, 
And heirs the long year through 
Of joy or sorrow.’’ 
The flowers are relatively single, with the outer row of 
florets rose-colored, and the inner white, and do not 
produce nearly so stiff an effect as do the artificial. 
ly doubled ones of the gardens and greenhouses. Un- 
like the primrose, they last the whole summer ; and in 
the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, close to the grave of 
Gray, I gathered daisies, violets, fragrant but single, 
three or four varieties of hedge roses, and a wild honey- 
suckle whose white flower was of such surpassing heauty 
that wherever seen it was impossible to passit by. It 
added greatly to the inexpressible charm which envel- 
oped Wordsworth’s house at Rydal Mount, as it hung 
from all the bushes and crags on the rough sides of 
Nabscour. 

Stately stalks of white foxglove also illuminated many 
shady places in the grounds both of Rydal Hall and 
Rydal Mount, and grew in abundance in the woods 
fringing Lake Windermere, while from March to Octo- 
ber one sees continually the orange flowers of the furze, 
gorse, whin, or broom, as the same plant appears to be 
locally named. Roaming over Clifton Downsor Hamp- 
stead Heath, I never failed to find it in profusion. 

The hawthorn, red, white, and variegated, attains great 
size and is very beautiful in many countiesof Enyland. 
It is always called ‘‘ May,” and you hear the venders 
in London crying, ‘‘ Here’s your fine fresh may! A 
penny a bunch !” 

Driving around the Isle of Wight, so overpowering was 
the loveliness of the ‘‘ may” that we came near forget- 
ing the object of our journey was to see Roman remains, 
Carisbrooke Castle, Ventnor, and Bonchurch. A white 
pink, single and clove-scented, rivaled the “‘may” in 
attraction, and in spots the meadow forget-me-nots drove 
every other thought out of mind. In fact, it was fortu- 
nate we had a driver to whom a yellow primrose was 
just that and nothing more, for left to ourselves we 
might never have gotten away from the Isle of Wight. 

And, indeed, England is a paradise for flower-lovers. 


Its long occupation by @ civilized people, its propitious 


soil and climate, a general knowledge of botany in the 
intelligent Classes, and the fact that in all ranks there is 
an abiding passion for even ‘‘ the humblest flower that 
blows,” creates an interest and care absent in our own 
country. 

ANDOVER, February 23. 


SEX IN LITERATURE. 


By Jonn ALBEE. 


NEW name has recently appeared in the realm of 

American fiction, known until lately as Charles 
Egbert Craddock, but now revealed as a Miss Mary N. 
Murfree. This lady has written ‘‘In the Tennessee 
Mountains,” ‘‘ Where the Battle was Fought,” and is 
now contributing a serial to the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly.” 
She has recently been in Boston, has disclosed her secret 
to the editor of the “‘Atlantic,” who, in turn, bas sur- 
prised all his local literary friends with the discovery, 
and for a while it was the sensation of thetown. The 
surprise was increased from the fact that Miss Murfree 
is a very delicate woman, almost a cripple, while her 
literary work is strong and vigorous, and her handwrit- 
ing is of the beldest and most man-like character. What 
induced Miss Murfree to conceal herself iu the disguise 
of a man does not appear. Certainly the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” has ever been hospitable to women, and has 
nursed and brought forward several who now do honor 
to its presentiment. So far from a woman’s name being 
an impediment to recognition among editors, we rather 
think the new aspirant for literary notice, if aman, would 
have better luck under a feminine signature. The nat- 
ural courtesy of man to woman plays its part in the 
bosom and on the Procrustean table of the most obdu- 
rate editors. 

Yet a writer in the ‘‘ Index” of March 12 heaves ‘‘a 
sigh of sadness from the woman’s heart because of the 
implied suggestiveness of the denowement ”—that Is, the 
revelation of her real name, and the supposed cau-e of 
the previous concealment. This writer thinks it reveals 
a ‘“‘mark of intellectual inferiority placed by man on 
woman ;” and that ‘‘sex alone is deemed sufficient 
excuse to cripple her intellectual energies and belittle 
her achievements.” Moreover, she declares that women 
writers assume a masculine nom de plume in order to be 
judged on their own merits; and that they must win 
favor as male writers before declaring themselves of the 
‘*pariah sex.” ‘‘ This fact,” she thinks, “ speaks vol- 
umes in favor of Women’s Rights.” If true, no doubt; 
but are these statements true? If, as we believe, such 
statements confuse the public mind, and bring into the 
questions of women’s rights matters which do not at all 
belong among them, what shall we conclude is the rea- 
son for the tone of complaints running all through the 
article from which we have quoted? It is, we must 
say respectfully, ignorance of the facts, and a disposi. 
tion to accumulate grievances out of trifles, as when we 
are in a bad mood with ourselves and the world. 

The view which woman takes of herself is sometimes 
instructive, and sometimes depressing. It is clear she 
is not yet certain of herself; whether she wishes to 
become man, or remain woman. Her assumption of a 
masculine name for literary purposes proves nothing— 
nothing but whim, or a private, perzonal motive, the 
same as that which influences a man who writes under 
a feigned signature. Anonymity is one of the small 
evils of literature ; it may not be within the scope of 
morals or social order; yet nowhere else do we permit 
men and women to exchange the outward emblems of 
their personality and sex. But the very fact that we 
tolerate this interchange in authorship shows that it is a 
thing of small moment, and only by a violent wrench- 
ing can be forced into a woman's grievance against man. 

That a woman is now placed at a disadvantage as a 
writer, as stated in the article already cited, because of 
her sex, is wide of the facts of literary history. And, 
to speak plainly, women as poets, as well as in other 
fields of literature, have had fame and rewards out of 
proportion to the instrinsic merits of their productions, 
and beyond those of men whose work offers a compari- 
son. For several factors appear in critical estimates of 
women : the sentiment and chivalry of men, as well as 
surprise, and the pride of their own sex. These temper 
the verdict, and, unquestionably, lower the criterion. 

At this present moment a woman can more readily 
obtain recognition and acceptance of her work from 
editors of journals and magazines, as well as from 
publishers, thana man. And, in fact, women are now 
the most numerous contributors of magazine verses and 
of current fiction. It is a question whether men will 
not soon altogether disappear from the literary field ; 
whether in the progress of civilization it will not be 
woman’s mind and heart that will complete the intel- 
lectual destiny of the world. 

Why, then, make up a false issue, by declaring that a 
stigma attaches to her sex when woman ventures to dis- 
close it by her signature to an article ora book? The 
motive for concealment under masculine pseudonyms 
does not arise from any fear for the result upon readers 
of signing the true name. It does not go as deep as 
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that. It is caprice, accident, or some private reason. In 
the case of George Sand, we believe we know the origin 
of the nom de plume, and the less said about it the better. 
Often authors of both sexes are sensitive to publicity ; 
this was the case with Hawthorne in the early part of 
his career. We know a young aud thriving novelist 
who is also a lawyer; he hides his rea) name for fear 
his pen will injure his professional business. Others 
wish to experiment before committing themselves, or, 
so to speak, taking the field in person. Thus they 
escape remark if unsuccessful. No doubt the latter 
reason is stronger with women than with men. Besides, 
her name is not quite so dear to her as man’s is to him ; 
she may change it, and more than once ; it is natural she 
should prelude upon that string of her destiny. If 
successful under her nom de plume, she can retain it, as 
many women have done, through all changes of family 
pame. Here it is areal co.venience. Shall we dare to 
say also that, instead of their concealment of identity 
being in consequence of ‘* the mark of inferiority placed 
by man on woman,” it may be simply from even so super. 
ficial a source as the natura] fondness for secrecy in 
women? Wé can find a hundred various and trivial 
grounds for the assumption of masculine names by 
women, but not one of them because men, editors, or the 
reading public are disposed to depreciate them as writers 
on account of theirsex. But it is a fact that they more 
often choose a feminine than a masculine pseudonym ; 
while the mest sail under their own colors; both of 
which facts disprove the complaint of the writer in the 
“Index.” When they do take a pseudonym, nine times 
out of tenit isa fanciful or alliterative one, just as {s 
the custom among actresses ; which shows the innate 
and admirable feminine trait that seeks always an out- 
ward and attractive adornment. How otherwise could 
readers and admirers be brought into such intimate 
relations as to see the real soul of woman, which by her 
very nature she reserves and guards until by these insinu. 
ating devices she has found where she may trust it? 
Few woman yicld up their hearts because their beauty 
or their talents are adered, or their fortunes are coveted 

These are simply their natural net, which closes upon 
the destined one, but lets all others go by. 

We think, so far from there being any feeling on the 
part of women writers that they are under a ban on ac. 
count of their sex, they rather count it an advantage, 
and men generally concede it to be such. Are they 
ready to take all the chances of authorship in the same 
manner as men take them’? Then let them say nothiug 
about sex, nor press it us a claim for special considera 
tion, nor think of it as a cause of want of succes* 
Least of al] should they pride themselves on the sensa 
tion to be made when, having won a name in masculine 
disguise, they all at once throwit off. This is weakness. 
All assumed names are open to the suspicion of caprice 
and affectation, unless for some reasonable excuse. If 
it be ever pardonable, it is in the case of women ; since, 
if they have one attribute higher than another, it is mod. 
esty—the instinct to do all things in the most retiring 
manner possible. Since the fall of man, woman has 
made all the aprons and veils which have civilized him 
and redeemed herself. It is but natural she should hide 
her hand when she comes into literature, which is the 
most exposed, wanton, and unrestraffed arena of mod- 
ern civilization. It will be very difficult for her to 
maintain her essential womanhood there, especially in 
competition with men ; and thus far there appears noth- 
ing in her work to distinguish it from men’s. Either 
through imitation, or overbérne by the tastes and de- 
mands of the reading public, women, at present, con- 
tribute to gener.] literature matter of the same kind 
and quality as their brothers. 

Is there, then, no sex in intellect? It is astonishing 
how this smart taying, meant doubtless as an affable 
speech to women, passes current; but it is as specious 
as many another epigram that captivates the mind with 
a brilliant point instead of sober truth. No woman has 
ever denied it, that we have heard of ; she has been too 
ready to accept its implied flattery, because she bas not 
yet attained self-knowledge. She has not yet investi. 
gated herself ; she has spoken only from her talent to tal 
ent. It is easier for her to imitate and assimilate than 
for man, and it is her danger hitherto in every art to 
which she has applied herself. Let her once speak from 
her heart and her genius, and a new power will have 
come into the world. 

There is sex in intellect, as well asin the sensations, 
emotions, aptitudes, expeiience, and physica! structure 
of human beings. It is the great though subtle colorist of 
all that manifests itself in the life of men and women. 
Woman bas hardly come to the intellectual] consciousness 
of this as yet; that is, she has only occasionally spoken 
asa woman. It will be a bold step when she dares to do 
it; but it will add a new element to our civilization and 
literature, which at this moment they need and are 
waiting for. Then she will not, and cannot, hide her- 


self behind the mask of her brother's name. Her ex- 
pression, and its source, will betray her sex as clearly as 
the child at her bosom, and men will recover the forgotten 
lessons once learned there. * 
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ORATORY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE conditions under which the British Member of 
Parliament speaks are not always such as to en- 
courage eloquence. It may be added that there is noth- 
ing so hateful to the average Briton as rhetorical sclf- 
assertion. Anything that sounds like ‘‘ buncombe” is 
greeted with derisive applause, and no gamin in the 
theater gallery is freer in expressing his dislike than the 
highly respectable and conservative legislators of Eng- 
land. Mr. Blackmore lately satirized In a novel—and a 
very bad one, by the way—the delight of the House at 
a new furm of derision ; and the exploits of Tittlebat 
Titmouse in the imitation of animal cries are familiar to 
all readers of Dr. Warren's ‘‘ fen Thousand a Year.” 
But of genuine oratory the House of Commons 1s appre- 
ciative, though of late years it has been said to get it in 
infinitesimal doses. Mr. Justin McCarthy has lately 
written a most interesting letter on the general subject to 
the New York “ Tribune,” {in which he declares that a 
passage of sustained eloquence, interesting for its own 
sake, for its beauty of language, for its power or its 
pathos, is now rarely heard. Of Mr. Gladstone, beyond 
question the greatest orator in the House, he says that 
his speeches are never read after the immediate occa- 
sions have passed away. Yet ‘‘if we take him for all 
his remarkable qualities—fluency, readiness, resources 
of argument and of language, voice, delivery, manner, 
dramatic gesture, variety of tone, style, and phrase—I 
am inclined to* doubt whether he is not the greatest 
debater who ever sat In the House of Commons.” Mr. 
Bright’s power as an orator has, Mr. McCarthy 
thinks, almost departed. Lord Randolph Churchill is 
one of the most effective speakers in the House, “‘ not 
because he is an orator, but, indeed, rather because he 
is not an orator.” Next to Gladstone, in this critic’s 
opinion, stands Mr. Joseph Cowan, the democratic 
member for Newcastle. Mr. McCarthy doubis whether 
the House could stand one of the elder Pitt’s orations 
now, or care to listen to such speeches as those of Ma- 
caulay or the late Lord Lytton—we doubt, by the way, 
whether there was any time when the House did listen with 
breathless interest to Macaulay’s “‘ torrents of words "— 
and adds: ‘‘ The speeches made now are just as long as 
speeches ever were; andI, for one, if I must havea two 
hours’ speech from Burke or from Buggins, would dis- 
tinctly prefer Burke. But I am strongly under the fum- 
pression that if Buggins were on the Treasury Bench, 
or were a leader of opposition, and Burke a mere inde- 
pendent member with no party at his back, the House 
would take more interest in Buggins. What we want 
to know now is not so much what a man is saying or 
how he is saying ft, as what manner of authority bas he, 
what is likely to come of his speech.” 

Of the love of the House for the good old stock quo- 
tations and jokes, Mr. McCarthy says: ‘‘ Nothing can 
equal our delight at these ever-welcome, famillar visita- 
tions. It saves us trouble. We have not to rack our 
brains to discover the exact meaning of a quotation or 
to find the point of a joke. That citation about dissem- 
bling our love and kicking some one downstairs was 
heard three times almost simultasecously during the late 
debates on the Reform bill and the House of Lords. It 
was spoken by the Lord Chancellor in the House of 
Lords, by Lord Hartington in the House of Commons, 
and by Mr. Chamberlain on a public platform, It was 
greeted with a cordial welcome in cach place. I am 
fond of applause myself, and I intend therefore to make 
use of the same quotation on the earliest opportunity, 
when the House of Commons resumes its sittings after 
the Christmas holidays.” 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 
By CAMPBELL. 
IIT. 


LD Padgett stirred uneasily, and then, rousing 
himself, sat up on his pile of rags and straw, and 
looked around. Through the street-sounds and the stir 
of life in the great tenement-house, something had crept 
in and found its way to his heavy ear. Noises of all 
sorts, groans, shrieks, sudden crashes, long howls of rage 
or pain—he knew all these, interpreted each as it came, 
and had small need for any sudden action or comment 
beyond, ‘‘ There's Mike at it ag'in !” or ‘‘ Old Aunty’s 
ravin’ dhrunk, an’ in thecrockery.” This was different, 
and demanded attention. 

“Wake up, Ellen, thin !” he called to another heap 
of rags near him, and while he waited fora reply, slowly 
picked the straws from his hair, eying each with a 
mild surprise, as if no good reason for its appearance had 
slightest existence. 

‘If Ellen won't rouse up, thin the boarder must,” Le 
said, after a few minutes of expectancy, alming a boot 
ata dark object across the room lying on the floor, and 
in an equally profound sleep, undisturbed by boot or call. 

“ They're dumb fools, the both of ’em,” old Padgett 
said, serenely, as if stating a pleasant fact, and struggled 
to his feet. The ten-by-twelve room had a window, 
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being in this respect much more fortunate than others 
on the same floor. Such light as the high walls all 
about allowed to enter the court, made its way through 
the accumulation of dirt on the narrow panes, and 
glanced here and there, as if loath to linger in the 
wretched den, bare of all furniture save a three-legged 
table propped against the wall, and a small cooking-stove 
upheld by bricks. A week before, there had been a bed 
and chairs, dishes in the pantry, and, if no comfort, at 
least some semblance of living. But, as old Padgett 
said to himself, ‘‘ What's atin’ or dhrinkin’, whin the 
thirst’s on a man ?” 

When the week's wages were gone, Ellen and he and 
the boarder, who had borne so many names that old 
Padgett resigned attempt to cope with even one, had 
each taken turns in carrying one and another article 
down the long flights of shaky, evil-smelling stairs, to 
the pawnbroker's across the way, returning with its 
equivalent in whisky. Private drinking, with only a 
picked companion or two, suited old Padgett much 
better than a bout in the bucket-shop. He was never 
quarrelsome. Ellen grew fierce, and cuffed him about, 
and then maudlin,and wept on his neck; but old Padgett, 
who was by no means old, but had received the title 
purely as a term of affection, significant of the general 
good-will toward him in the alley, smiled placidly and 
drank on till there was no more to drink ; waiting, still 
emlling, till more appeared. Even now, as he looked 
about the dismantled room, the smile was there, though 
a wavering and rueful one. Scnse was coming back. 

‘“* By the powers, but it’s a clane sweep this time |” he 
said. *‘‘ I'll have to do some tall liftin’ to get things fn 
shape ag’in. Ellen! Will ye wake or will yenot? Ye 
will not? Thin I'll be afther seein’ into the cause o’ 
things meself, an’ may the divil fly away wid me if | 
know what itis I'd like to be doin’ *” 

Old Padgett stepped into the hall, and, steadying him- 
self against the wall, listened again. The long, shud- 
dering moan sounded once more. Certainly it came 
from the room next the stairs, and he moved unsteadily 
toward the door. Caution was very necessary, for if a 
husband hed been expressing himself with fist or stick 
or poker, the last implements might still be in his hand, 
and Padgett did not like blows. But there was dead 
silence within, save as the long moan came at intervals, 
and old Padgett opened the door and looked in, stealing 
nearer and nearer the bed as no occupant appeared, A 
woman lay there, face downward, her hands clenched In 
the pillow, over which her long black bair fell in a cloud 

“Tt’s dhrunk she is, an’ in a new way,” said old 
Padgett, to whom most ways were familiar ; and after 
some consideration, he tried, with his shaking hands, to 
turn her over, accomplishing it at last, and staggering 
back against the wall. The great black eyes were open, 
but held no gleam of consciousness, and the face was 
ghastly white. 

‘‘Howly Moses? But it's Lee’s woman!” old Pad- 
gett cried. ‘‘ Holloa! there, you widdy Maguire over 
the way! Will ye see one o’ your own six a-dyin’ be- 
fore your eyes an’ niver lift a finger to stay her? Come 
on in here an’ tell us what's up, if ye’re knowing to it.” 

The widdy Maguire answered the summons with such 
speed as her size would admit, wheezing as she came, 
and redolent of whisky, but with faculties alert enough 
to suggest some course of action. 

‘‘Ob, wurra!” she said, as she looked at the pitiful 
figure ; ‘‘an’ it’s to this she’s come! "Tisn't liquor at 
all, an’ who’d ought to be knowin’ that better’n you? 
It’s that her man’s gone off with another woman, an’ she 
well nigh ready for her throuble, too. I heard the n’'ise 
of her, an’ it made me blood run cold, but I was that 
heavy with the hate that I couldn't tell right if I was 
aslape or awake, an’ thought maybe 'twasa bad drame. 
It’s to the hospital she'll have togo. They was sayin’ 
downstairs yesterday, that, for all they thought it, she 
niver knew she wasn’t married to him till last week. 
He told her it was a joke, an’ the man that did it nota 
justice at all, at all, bad cess to their Protestant ways, 
an’ niver the blessing o’ the church on wan o’ em! He 
sald to her she was one o’ that sort anyhow, an’ she fell 
on the floor,an’ he walked away cool an’ easy. You'd 
think he’d ‘a’ lift her the bits o’ things, but up he comes 
with a cart an’ cleans’em aJl out. ‘ She’sa place to go,’ 
he says, an’ she sat there an’ never opened her mouth. 
That’s what Mike Finnigan, that took ’em, said, an’ he 
sald he'd a mind as ever was to knock Lee out o’ the 
windy an’ send his things after him. You have an ear 
to her now, while I go to the station an’ tell ’em to come 
wid an ambylance for a dyin’ woman that wants a spot 
to go alsy in.” 

Old Padgett followed her as she rolled toward the 
stairs. He had meant to stay sober, but an emergency 
like this demanded a little more liquor. How should it 
be had? He searched his empty pockets; looked 


through the shelves of his pantry for a possible cup 
or pan to be pawned, and, observing at last that the 
boarder still had a vest rolled up and doing duty asa 
pillow, cheerfully abstracted it, arranged a brick as the 
most satisfactory substitute, and proceeded downstairs 
| and over the way. The transaction was a speedy one, 


and the result a quart of whisky in a borrowed bottle, 
which old Padgett hugged affectionately on his way up 
the stairs, and nearly dropped in consternation as he 
saw the bed empty. Short as his absence had been, its 
occupant had understood something of the plans made 
for her, and, gathering all her forces with a mighty 
effort, slipped softly down the stairs and up the alley to 
the narrow street on which it opened. 

‘It’s all the same as the dead a-risin’ up with his 
own coffin,” the indignant widdy Maguire, after a fruit. 
leas search, remarked to the skeptical policeman, who 
suspected the whole thing to be a boax, devised for 
some unexplained and malicious purpose. ‘‘ It’s to the 
river she’s gone, most likely, an’ ye may look there for 
her, an’ I'll take it kindly if ye'll dispose of yerself in 
the same way, though it’s hard it'll be on the innercent 
fishes that I've no call to wish that bad luck to !” and the 
widdy Maguire banged the door triu mphantly, and con- 
soled herself with a cup of tea made satisfactory by a 
dash of ‘‘ the crater.” 


Two years in Meg’s life! The one joyful, unthink- 
ing, full of new and wonderful knowledge, making all 
the years before tame and colorless; the other, a slow 
awakening to the real life, that henceforth could hold 
only hatred, and a long waiting for some chance to be 
even with this smiling, lying wretch, who did not beat 
her, or even swear ather, but who went his own way,and 
who, at the last, whea she claimed her rights and swore 
she would murder the girl who stole them from her, 
laughed in her face. 

‘* You thought you were married !” hesaid. ‘‘ That's 
a good one! Ask Haggerty who the justice was. [’)l 
tell you myself, if you like. It was Bob Sims, the 
tally-keeper round at Haggerty’s. He knew the lingo, 
but he didn’t suppose you was such a fool as not w 
catch on after a week ortwo. You're good-lookin’ yet, 
Meg, though you've spent some of it takin’ on. Simsis 
ready to take a shine to you if you give him halfa 
chance. I'll give him a hitt myself, an’ you an’ me’ll 
stay good friends, even if blue eyes does wear better’n 
black. What! You ain’t going totopple over that way !” 

Meg had listened without a word, her face growing 
white anu more set as he spoke, till, as the last words 
came, she slid to the floor and lay there in merciful un- 
conscicusness. Gid tried to lift her, then laid her back 
and turned away. 

‘‘ That's the way they all do,” he said, “ an’ I’m well 
out of it. She'll be all right when she gets over this, an’ 
I've no care to bother any longer. I’ve had trouble 
enough with her goings on,” and, with a final look of 
mingled dislike and apprehension, he walked away. 

Was it Meg who lay there so silent, and who, still silent, 
by and by opened her great eyes, and raised herself, 
and crawled to the bed—the merciful bed that held her 
without repulse and let her moaning sink in the pillow ’ 
Meg, who held her head high, and who thought all 
trouble had ended as she stole away in the gray dawn- 
ing two years before, with sure faith that good times, 
always elusive before, were certain forevermore’ Only 
two years, and the years that had gone before counted 
as nothing toher! but we must know them to know Meg. 
Back, then, to Byington wood and the winding road 
down which so little while ago she walked with her 
swift, free step, singing as she went. The village was 
far behind. A soft wind blew from the hay fields, and 
she heard the ring of scythes in the meadow along the 
brook, Sbe had taken off the close Shaker sun 
bonnet that she hated, and her crown of black braids glis- 
tened in the sun, while her full, clear voice poured out 
one of the songs Ben had learned in bis last pilgrimage 
to that region where songs and fiddles and all good 
things were to be found—the great unknown city. 

“* When I| lived in Tennessee, 
I went courting Rosa Lee,’’ 
she sang, and laughed as at a certain turn in the road 
the echo answered, ‘‘ Lee, Lee |” 

‘* You're a wise one,” she said. ‘‘ Who told you his 
name was Lee? I ain’t goin’ to have it hollered for Ben 
to hear.” 

Something had happened. Meg's black eyes were 
soft and bright ; the red lips, that were apt to set ina 
look of hard determination, smiled happily. Poor, pretty 
Meg! Certain that living forthe rest of all time to come 
would mean not only fine clothes and plenty of ribbons— 
perhaps even a watch and chain—but something that had 
never been hers before! An arm had been around her 
waist, and the lips that said, ‘‘ You're a reg’lar stunner, 
an’ no mistake, Meg! Wait till I get you dressed up!” 
had kissed her, and then kissed her again, with something. 
so like love that Meg’s heart swelled, and, to her own 
surprise, tears came to her eyes. 

‘* You don’t mean it. You're only a-fovlin’,” she had 
said. 

“IT ain’t, by along shot. You're the best-lookin’ gal 
—yes, you're the tip-top han’somest gal I've set eyes on 
anywheres. You come with me, Meg, an’ we'll make 
things stan’ round. There ain’t a feller in the Fourth 
Ward won't be after you, an’ I'll lick ‘em all before I'l) 
let come nigh you,” 
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This was devotion. Blows had been plenty, but on 
her, not for ucr. Gid Lee was not much to look at; in 
fact. she was a good half inch taller, but he bad a waxed 
mustache, and smelled of bergamot, and sparkled with 
cheap pins and chains. His clothes, too, were of an 
order of elegance heretofore unknown, and his light 


- wandering eyes were bright with what to Meg was very 


clearly love. Then he knew so many things! How 
could a creature so gifted look at her with any satisfac- 
tion, or be content to take her just as she was? It was 
delightful, also, to have a secret, and to steal to the alder 
thicket and wait, and fancy herself one of the beautiful 
maidens in the story papers that Ben sometimes brought 
home. How could it be that she should be chosen out 
of the crowd of girls, every one of them dying for him, 
her lover declared ? : 

She would marry him very soon, and begia the life 
she had waited for. Meg Lee !—never any more Meg 
Duke, who, even now, did not escape blows, and who 
hated them all except Bram. Bram had never struck 
her, and though he never told her that he was glad she 
stood up for him, it was plain enough in hiseyes. Meg 
loved fair play, and she had always tried to make the 
best of things, though she swore like the rest, when the 
best would not discover itself. Perhaps in time she 
would be somebody, when slic had left behind her a place 
where everybody knew her and pointed at her. Then 
she fell to wondering again why Gid had come up here, 
and why his father bad not suspected him. 

Old Gideon Lee was a farmer, s deacon in the Baptist 
church, as hard-headed and as hard-hearted as the stones 
in his long lines of wall. The boy had hated the farm, 
and hated his father’s iron rule, and his timid and dep- 
recating little mother watched the contests between 
them with helpless terror. Love had had little share in 
his birth or training, and the stinted, grasping nature 
had only a trace of affection for mother, and none 
whatever for home. Naturally, the small Gideon ran 
away, and, as naturally, tothat Mecca toward which the 
eyes of boys turn from thousands of farms. He had 
gone through endless pbases in his twelve years of life 
in New York ; a voyage or two, a season as newsboy, a 
promotion as messenger-boy, and an arrest for robbing a 
money-letter intrusted tohim. Up to this point there 
had been no positive wrong; but in the prison from 
which there was no one to save him he had taken Ics- 
sons in more skillful work, and left it prepared for a 
career in any form of crime that might seem desirable. 
At present he was barkeeper of a saloon in the Fourth 
Ward—Barney Sullivan’s ‘‘Champion’s Rest,” from 
which he had found it convenient to be absent for a 
time till the proprietor had settled to his own satisfac- 
tion whether the receipts bad been kept back or not. 
A sudden impulse had decided him to go home and 
show how wel! he had prospered without them, and the 
meeting with Meg the day after his arrival had given 
an unexpected zest to the monotony. 

Old Gideon Lee looked with profound distrust on this 
son, whose hands were white, and whose manner, easy 
and assured, indicated an experience the father would 
not even imagine. He doubted sometimes if it were his 
son, for not a trace of the pale, freckled, sulky boy of 
twelve remained, and he sought in vain his motive for 
lingering on, when, if he told the truth, he was needed 
every hour in the business to which he gave no name, 
but in which he had evidently prospered. There was 
no clue to its nature, and even Meg knew as little as the 
rest how he really lived. 

The lingering was over. That afternoon, in the alder 
thicket on the old mail-road to Weathersfield, he had 
settled it all with Meg. There had been a hint that she 
could come to him without ceremony, but Meg flamed 
up on the moment, and he had hastened to say that he 
knew a justice that would marry them the moment they 
reached New York, and she smiled again. Amanda, 
an older sister, who now and then appeared to them, had 
never been married, and the various children had as 
various fathers. Meg knew all about that, and was not 
surprised, but she meant to have things different for 
herself. Gid should never be sorry he bad married her. 
If Meg had known what a prayer was she would even 
have prayed as she sped along the wood-road, her heart 
light, and a tenderness for every familiar thing rising 
up, and making her laugh out with pure pleasure. Only 
two days more in the gloomy little house, free just now 
from the rank smell! of granny's ever-buraoing pipe. Not 
that Meg miaded the pipe in itself, save that everything 
about granny was unpleasant. There were minutes 
when Meg admired her father, but granny was simply 
a swearing, drinking, terrible old woman, who nipped 
and pinched and struck, and looked at them all with an 
evileye. She bad been gone two months on one of her 
periodical expeditions. What she did in them nobody 
knew, and granny only chuckled and hugged herself 
with her lean arms when asked. She was an outlaw 
like the rest, and had her seasons of revolt against even 
such routine as Meg had brought about in her daily 
life. 

Meg paused for a breath, and sat down on a log, from 
which she could see the house ; and as she sat, her mind 


went back over the years that had passed since Mar- 
garet slipped the little ring on her finger. Her father 
had broken up the Edgton quarters as suddenly as he 
broke up, when the mood seized him, any den they 
might be living in; packed the few household goods 
and the family into the shaky wagon drawn by a horse 
whose means of subsistence were known only to him- 
self, but who made whatever effort was demanded of 
him without collapsing into the heap of bones which 
was the result naturally to be expected. They had 
lived for a year on the edge of the swamp, levying toll 
on every farm about. Meg had crept under barns and 
laid in wait for chickens, and stolen into gardens at 
midnight for the firat ears of green corn or a foray on 
melon-beds. Duke never begged. The world owed 
him a living, and he took it where he could find it. In 
some unknown period in his life he had learned a trade 
as shoemaker and cobbler, and now and then suddenly 
resigned his trapping and fishing, gathered up the dilap- 
idated boots and shoes of the neighborhood so far as 
people were willing to trust them to bim, and settled 
doggedly to work. He was net pleasant company at 
these times. The confinement did not agree with him. 
He swore at the family, individually and collectively, 
and kept a strap at hand with which to hasten Meg’» 
movements. He even threatened sometimes to send her 
to school, and as a prelude chalked letters on the side of 
leather kept for these intervals of labor, and forced her 
to say them over, as she faced him defiantly. 

“You've got to read an’ write an’ cipher a bit, else 
folks'll get ahead of you,” he said, ‘‘so you may just 
put your mind to it whether you like it or not.” 

Meg hated it till she discovered that she could spell 
out some of the words in a picture paper Ben had 
brought home, and from that time never rested till a 
printed page was easy to her and she could read to 
Bram when granny did not interfere. Bram seldom 
spoke. It was not certain that he was quite in his right 
mind. When he did speak it was generally in a volley 
of oaths at some infringement of his rights. 

Duke never swore back, which Meg thought very 
curious; and when Bram fixed his unwinking black 
eyes on an offender, and poured out a stream of profan- 
ity at which Ben chuckled with delight, Duke simply 
listened, with a nod now and then, as if aseenting to it 
all. Nor did he say a word when Bram finally rolled 
over exhausted, and granny, who had only turned her 
cunning old cyes toward them occasionally, relighted 
her pipe, which in the excitement had gone out, and 
went on smoking. Sometimes, when her tongue had 
been loosened by a double mug of hard cider, she 
talked to Meg, who questioned her when alone, and it 
was in one of these talks that she had discovered the 
reason of Bram’s immunity. 

‘* Nick could wring his neck twice in a minute, an’ 
Bram knows it,” she said ; “but Nick kinder seems to 
hold on to rememberin’ how it was through him that 
Bram got run over an’ smashed out o’ all shape. Nick 
was consid’able drunk that day, an’ drivin’ an ox-team 
for a map tbat was hayin’, and Bram wasn’t but three, 
and straight’s an arrer. Nick had a kind o' soft spot 
for him, for he was the firat boy, an’ he lifts him 
up an’ puts him on the tongue o’ the team. Peg hol- 
lered.”’ 

** Who was Peg ?” Meg interrupted. 

“Your mam. It’s about time you asked if you ever 
had one. Her hollerin’ didn't do no good. The oxen 
give a start an’ on they goes, an’ under the fore-wheels 
went Bram. Peg scteeched an’ Bram screeched, an’ 
Nick stopped short with that wheel right acrost him. 
Then Peg give another screech an’ run out, an’ with 
that Nick started on ag’in’ an’ the hind-wheel went over 
him. Peg picked him up an’ took him in, jest a-hangin’ 
limp, an’ Nick groaned an’ took on pretty nigh as bad. 
His legs was broke, an’ his ribs was broke, an’ he was 
mashed al] over, an’ he hain’t never been right sence 
then. They didn’t suppose but what he'd die any min- 
ute, an’ so they didn’t do much for him but set his legs ; 
but he lived, an’ all in a twist from his everlastin’ rollin’ 
round after he came toany. It would ’a’ been enough 
sight better if he hadn’t ; always a-starin’ an’ eyein’ you 
when he ain't cussin’ or plannin’ some deviltry. Nick 
don’t seem to lay itup. He’s got the best disposition of 
any of ’em.” 

Who “ any of ’em” were Meg understood but vaguely. 
Strange men came and went at intervals, and once 
Amanda had come with a baby that screamed day and 
night until granny gave it paregoric. For the most part 
her small world held but three figures, who beat her 
when they were drunk, and threatened to beat her when 
sober, and from whom she escaped whenever she could, 
on private forays of herown. So long as berries were 
ripe, life was very simple, and she could spend days in 
the woods with no occasion for home tii] night came, 
and she crawled to the straw pallet in the loft, and lost 
all troubles in dreamless sleep. Meg shared her father’s 
opinion that the world owed them a living, and her 
sharp ear took in every hint of how it was to be paid, 
dropped by him in casual talks over his pipe. She 
knew that they were outlaws, but it had never troubled 


her butonce. That was the moment when the child just 
her own age, and who never seemed to think of any 
difference between them, had said to her: ‘‘I don't 
suppose I ever shall run away again, and so! sha'n't see 
you, but I won’t ever forget you, Meg.” 

She had cried then, for she felt suddenly lonesome, and 
wanted she hardly knew what. She cried again as she 
lay on her hard little bed that night, and felt the ring 
on her fingar, and saw the stars through the hole in the 
roof. Everything she wanted was just as far off as 
they, and when morning broke, and she found that the 
wagon stood before the door, and that she was to be 
taken away from this one hint of something better, she 
screamed and kicked till Duke cuffed her into silence, 
and threw ber into the wagon on a feather bed. That 
was long ago, but she had never forgotten Margaret, 
nor the strange story shehad told. The prince came to 
the desert island, and he married Miranda. Of course 
her chances would be better if she were on an island, 
but he would come some day anyway. 

Meg grew from a lank and wild eyed child into a ta!! 
girl, who came to have pride in her long, black hair, 
braided and coiled about her head, and who knew that 
her cheeks were red, and that her great eyes had a look 
in them that even Ben admired. Granny eyed her re- 
flectively. Meg was going to make a fine figure of a 
woman, and something might come of it. Meg hated 
liquor, smeil and taste being alike offensive to her, and 
never joined them in the wild orgies that lasted some 
times for days, in which Duke brought home a keg 
of whisky or rum, and al! drank till it was empty. 
Duke danced and sang then, and Meg preferred this 
state to his usual one of half-sulky defiance of every- 
thing. Nowand then Ben brought homea comrade . 
sometimes well dressed, and wearing cheap jewelry, 
that made Meg’s heart beat with desire for the same 
magnificence. Once un escaped prisoner had barbored 
there ; but for the most part they lived alone. In Eng: 
land their status would bave been plain. Duke would 
have been entered under the head *‘ poacher,” und dealt 
with accordingly when opportunity came. New Eng- 
land bad no laws that exactly fitted such « case. They 
passcd from town to town, leaving sbreds of evil reputa- 
tion in each, which, when investigated, seldom seemed 
susceptible of proof. The drinking was a plain, above. 
board fact ; the thieving known, yet impossible to prove. 
And Duke, when suber and disposed to work, could 
make himself so valuable that the most suspicious 
farmer yielded to the spell, and rejoiced in a man whu 
could do two days’ work in one. Meg had inherited 
this faculty. She swore and lied and stole with a faeility 
born of long and steady practice, but this tumble-down 
house on the edge of the Weathersfield woods, where 
Duke had been content to remain a longer period than 
ever before, she kept in better order than had ever been 
their portion till she took the reins, She watched, tow, 
over Bram, a target for biows and kicks from Ben, who 
waxed surlier and more brutal with every month. The 
stray ministers who at various intervals in their wander- 
ing life had come under the unhallowed roofs that 
sheltered them, fled appalled before the stream of oaths 
that issued from both brothers at the first word of 
warning or remonstrance, and Meg bad danced with 
deligbt at some of the encounters. She was content 
enough, save for the vague stir of remembrance at times, 
or a sudden longing for the change that must be on the 
way. But Meg had few thoughts. We are apt to be 
lieve that the same eager question and perplexity haunts 
the minds of all, and that workman and pauper and 
criminal alike are torn by conflict, and wrestle from day 
to day with the problem of existence. On the contrary, 
nothing is more certsin than that there is smal! wonder, 
less question, and a blank acceptance of what the hour 
may bring for that vast army making up the lower 
classes. 

For Ben and his kind, sullen discontent was the ordl. 
nary state, but Ben's discontent came because he was the 
unlucky one and bad tested the quality of prison food 
in half a dozen States, the fact that he had become an 
admirable carpenter hardly being an offset, to his mind, 
for the method of tuftion. Duke’s philosophy was, on 
the whole, optimistic. When just drunk enough, life 
held all that he wanted, and he chuckled over his own 
methods of getting even with the world, with unfailing 
satisfaction. 

Lately, Meg’s sense of being cut off from the world 
at large had suddenly deepened. She was sixteen now, 
and seemed twenty. She had never been hungry nor 
cold save from her own choice, having that advantage 
over the city Arab, and her superbly lithe yet rounded 
figure held the strength and the beauty of the wild 
woods she loved, not for their beauty, or for anything 
save that they gave her foed and freedom, and the 
interest consequent on the pursuit of both. People 
looked at her now as she came and went from the vil- 
lage. It was not oftcn, for Duke brought home what 
was needed ; but she liked to turn over the gay prints in 
the store at the cross-roads ; and there, as Gid lounged 
from place to place for amusement, he had seen her, 
and, thrilled with sudden admiration, followed her part 
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way home. The conquest was just difficult enough to 
be stimulating. Meg had repulsed bim angrily; then 
regarded him distrustfully, but with secret admiration ; 
and yielded, after a day or two, tothe charm of a man- 
ner which took it for granted she needed a friend, aad 
promised accordingly. Aud now he was much more 
than friend. He had given her money for her fare and 
settled where they were to meet, and now what could 
be done with the unbearably long two uights and a day 
between her and the new life’ The prince bad come! 
and poor Meg sprang up and half danced as she went on 
tothe house. Bram lay on the floor before the smolder- 
ing fire as she opened the door, That it was August 
made no difference ; he was always cold. He looked 
fixedly at Meg asshe came in. Something was going 
on, he felt, and watched her as she moved about, boiling 
the mush for supper and frying some pork in a long- 


handled frying-pan. Meg felt his scrutiny, and, after | 


supper was eaten, climbed to her loft to escape it. 
With daybreak came a swift determination to give that 
day to a last look at some of her old naunts. There 
was an orchard a mile or two this side of Byington, 
where harvest apples grew, and there must be a basket- 
ful of late blackberries in an upland pasture near it. 
At any rate, these should be her excuse {f Bram asked 
any questions ; but he did not, and by sunrise she was 
on her way. If Meg had known that the same impulse 
had come to Margaret, whose nearness she had never 
dreamed, and that, on separate ways still, the upper 
road separated from the wood road only by a mass of 
undergrowth, they had passed at noon, Meg walking 
lightly as she dreamed of the morrow, and Margaret 
with dreams also of something better to come—some 
day ! 

Meg found her berries and filled her basket, ate her 
fill of apples and secured as many about her as coula 
be carried, and, late in the afternoon, as she lingered 
along the road, came suddenly upon Ben and Bram on 
their way from the farm where Duke was baying. Ben 
was more amiable than usual, and told stories as they 
went, finally sitting down to eat some of the apples, 
while Meg went on to the spring in the rock, and, mak- 
ing a cup of oak leaves, held it upto catch the tiny 
stream as it fell. She did not turn at the sound of 
wheels until they stopped near her, but her recognition 
was as instantaneous as Margarct’s. What held her 
back she could not have told. Something in Miss Ly- 
man’s serious, inquiring face repelled and silenced ber. 
She was glad not to be forgotten, but what had she to 
do with people that rode in carriages and looked at her 
like that ? She broke through the bushes and fled, burst. 
ing suddenly into crying as she stopped to wonder why 
she had not answered Margaret’scall. She had dried her 
tears when Ben and Bram came up with her, but she 
cried again when, in the early evening, granny hobbled 
in, stiff and half dead with exhaustion, but shaking the 
rope triumphantly. Once more Margaret had helped 
even more than she knew. (Granny took it very much 
asa matter of course, but Duke glowed with admira- 
tion as he listened. 

**She’s the same sort yet,” he said; ‘‘ I tell you, Meg, 
it’s a pity there ain’t more of her kind.” 

Meg nodded silently. 

‘*It was her, most likely, in that kerridge,” Bram said, 
with unwonted interest. ‘‘ If she’d ’a’ known Meg, most 
likely she'd ’a’ spoke to her.” 

‘‘You’re makin’ a great to-do about nothin’,” Ben 
sald, surlily. ‘‘They was darn stuck-up pieces, any- 
way, an’ I'd like to make ‘em go shares with the poor 
folks they live on. We're good as they.” 

“They're up an’ we're down, that’s all the difference,” 
Duke said ; ‘‘ but, for all that, she ain’t a bad kind.” 

Meg crept up to her loft. She was tired, but she 
could not sleep. She lay tossing restless)y till starlight 
gave place to gray dawn, then stole down the ladder, 


and through the door which no one ever dreamed of | 


locking. She looked toward Bram’s corner a moment, 
with the wish that, somehow, he could share the new 
fortunes to which she went, then sped down the path, 
and toward the village, and in another hour the old life 
was behind, and the unknown nearer with every mo- 
ment. Poor, pretty Meg, to whose unaccustomed eyes 
every sight of the bewildering city meant paradise! Gid 
met her, and, with many a jeer at her disgracefully 
mean garments, took her to a store on Div sion Street, 
and purchased, first a bonnet—at the megnificence of 
which she held her breath—and then a silk dress and a 
mantle of equal splendor, that they were second-hand 
making no difference in the general effect. They went 
before somebody whom Gid called a justice, and asthe 
words, ‘‘I pronounce you man and wife,” fell om her 
ears, all doubt that bad lingered in her mind was dis- 
pelled once for all. He took her to rooms in a better 
class of tenement-house, furnished with what, to Meg, 
was luxurious elegance—a red rep set in the little par- 
lor, gay chromos on the walls, and plenty of stores in 
the kitchen closet. And here the new life began, and 
Meg gave herself up to the first real happiness her 
dwarfed and hampered years had ever known, amazed 
herself at the wild passion of affection that went out 


toward the husband who accepted it as fully his due, 
and responded, for a time, with a fair semblance of the 
same fervor. 

When did the change begin—for slowly a change 
showed itself? She would not believe that Gid was 
fickle. She did notalter; why should he’ The baby 
was coming, to be sure, and she felt sick and miserable, 
and could not go about with him, or dance all night, as 
she had done in that first year. There was less money, 
and they bad moved further down—on Cherry Street— 
and had two rooms instead of three. Gid came in 
drunk oftener than he did at first, but that troubled her 
but little : somebody bad always been drunk at home, 
and men, she supposed, were made that way. But 
down on the floor below was a girl who sang in one of 
the concert saloons—blue-eyed and an innocent face, as 
if she knew no evil. Gid had gone for her sometimes. 
There was ro harm in that; but now he lingered there, 
and two or three times they had gone on excursions 
together. 

‘You'd better look out for your man,” old Padgett 
bad said, one morning, as she crept down fora breath 
of air. It was August again, and the heat lay heavily 
over the city, shimmered in the narrow streets, and 
steamed up from pavement and wall. Meg loathed the 
smells a)l about her. She had not cared in those first 
months, when everything was fun. She crept back 
presently, and sat down by the window. Gid was in 
the saloon below them, she knew, and would come up 
soon for some breakfast. Meg moved about slowly, 
and with a longing for the woods that, till now, she had 
renounced willingly. Gid was making money again, 
and why could they not go off somewhere for a little 
while? She would ask him; and she turned gladly as 
the door opened, and Gid came in whistling. It wasa 
tune they had played in the concert saloon last night, as 
she sat alone, and heard the girl's voice, high and pierc- 
ing, ring out the words that brought bursts of drunken 
laughter and the stamping of heavy feet. What she 
said she did not know. She hated the tune, and in ap. 
other moment she hated him, for the whole long lle had 
been made plain. 

lt might have been aday or a year when once more 
she began to understand. Time had gone on, she 
knew, as she lay there, sometimes with long, low cries 
and shuddering moans, sometimes silent, and falling 
further and deeper down into darkness. There were 
thrills and stirs of life that maddened her. His child! 
Never, never hers. She hated it, as she hated the false 
father whose face it would have. She would kill it if 
it ever saw the light, but it would not. This darkness 
was death, and death was good, if it ended life, for this 
life she longed to crush out and annihilate. Then the 
voices came. At first they meant nothing. Then she 
knew that something would be done, and, as she gath- 
ered her forces once more, remembered that there was a 
little money in her purse, and that she could get away, 
if only they left her long enough. 

Through her half-closed lids she watched old Padgett, 
and as hestumbled down the stairs, followed swiftly and 
silently, making her way toward the nearest ferry. She 
had caught up her hat and awhaw!, and pulled it about 
her as she went, but her strength had gone. She stag- 
gered op, catching at railings, and desperately bent on 
accomplishing ber purpose. A policeman was following 
her, and two or three boys who watched her uncertain 
movements. She darted across under horse's heads, 
the startled drivers swearing flercely as they reined up ; 
reached the ferry-house ; but as she felt for her purse, 


lifted her, and, with a shake of the head, carried her into 
the waiting-room. 

“Hospital ain’t much use,” they said, as the ambu- 
lance presently appeared, and they lifted her in. ‘‘ She's 
done for, anyway. Han'some, whoever she is, but a 
hard case most likely. That's what they come to. Its 
a queer world.” 

‘*Lord help ber, whatever she is!" the old ferry- 
master said, pausing a moment in his work to look after 
the ambulance ; and if the prayer could not prevail for 
Meg, it at least helped the offerer. 

Once more Meg came to herself, groping out faintly 
from the long darkness. Her hands were heavy, and 
fell back as she tried to raise them; her head was 
strangely light. Her eyelids lifted slowly, and she tried 
to look about. She remembered a little now. Had 
she died, and was she alive again in some strange, new 
world ?—not heaven surely, this shadowy place with 
white walls shutting her in ; nor yet that other. A screen 
stood near her, and with an effort she moved it slightly 
and saw another bed beyond her, and a figure standing 
by it that nastened toward her. 

‘‘That is good,” a voice said. ‘‘ You've come to 
yourself at last.” 

Meg's eyes searched the face, the heavy yet kindly one 
of a middle-aged woman. 

‘* You want to know about it?” the voice went on. 
“They all do. The baby’s alive, an’ as finea child as 
you'd like to see. There’s a woman over there nursing it 


fell in the narrow way, and lay there til] the men had. 


| with her own till you come to. You've been aw- 


ful bad with brain fever, but the doctor pulled you 
through.” 

Meg made no response, but her brain was working 
again swiftly. This was a lospital. She was going 
to get well. Since the baby had not died, there was 
something still that she must do. She had lived, and 
it must be for this. She took what the nurse brought, 
and soon slept again, waking with a sense of dawning 
life that, if she bad not remembered, would have made 
her seem a girlagain. The doctor stood looking at 
her, and smiled as her eyes fixed themselves on him ; 
a tall man, with a mane of waving, red-brown hair. 

‘* You'll do nicely,” he said, with a nod. ‘“‘ Now, 
mind the nurse, and you'll soon be well.” 

In a day or two Meg sat up, and they brought herthe 
baby ; six weeks old, and with great black eyes like her 
own. Meg wished they had been light and wandering, 
like the eyes she hated. This tiny face was her own in 
miniature, and as the warm, aimless little fingers closed 
on hers, she felt a stir of longing to have it really hers. 
But her mind was fixed. She would take such care of 
it as she must, till well enough to be discharged, and 
then she knew what todo. She was going back to the 
country, she told both doctorand nurse; and the doctor, 
who at each visit lingered near her with a desire to 
help in some way, wondered more and more if it were 
quite right to let her go, with no mere strenuous effort 
to find out her real history. He gave her his card at 
the just. 

“If you are in trouble I shall be glad to help you,” 
he said, and shook hands with her, looking still for 
some response from the beautiful face to which health 
was coming back. The hair, shorn in the fever, was 
growing now, and lay in thick, glossy rings on her 
head. Youth was strong, and the rich coloring lost for 
a thne was returning. Meg had been a handsome girl, 
with a bold, bright face. Now she was a woman, with 
deep, sorrywful eyes looking from under eyebrows and 
thick lashes dark and soft as velvet. The boldness 
and brightness were gone, but fixed resolution lent dig- 
nity and power; and again the doctor wondered as he 
looked and lingered for a moment, hoping for a word 
from those silent and inscrutable lips. Meg turned her 
head, and he went away disappointed. 

One more night at the hospital, and with morning Meg 
took the baby, neatly dressed through the careof a sym- 
pathetic visitor, and with only a nod accepted her dis- 
charge, and left the aggrieved and puzzled nurse to look 
after her discontentedly. She made her way slowly to 
Stuyvesant Square, and sat down on one of the benches. 
It was mid-October now, but bright and sunny, and the 
sweet air and sunshine were a breath from the past she 
had put away. She had some milk for the baby, and 
fed it when it cried. It must be kept quiet and comfort- 
able so that it would make no sound by and by when 
they came to the place of which she thought. She re. 
membered it well, for the boat had landed near there 
one of the last times she had gone anywhere with Gid, 
and he had said, as they looked at the strange piles of 
second-band material for building, what a place it would 
be to hideif the cops wereafter one! It had been warm 
when she entered the square, and she had sat there look- 
ing with unseeing eyes at the children as they played. 
Once or twice she had noticed the bowed head of a man 
on a bench beyond. ‘‘ Getting over a drunk,” she said 
to herself, and looked away from him. He had roused 
after a time, and sat up, showing a fiushed face and 
troubled blue eyes, and now he fixed them on Meg, who 
again sat looking straight before her. He was waiting, 
too, but as he looked a sense of coming tragedy was 
upon him, and he watched, certain that he must be 
needed. 

Sunset was near at last. Meg rose, and slowly made 
her way acroes the city. There were gates, perhaps, 
that would close, and she must hide herself there before 
the darkness settled down. The baby slept in her warm, 
strong arms. Once it had opened its eyes and smiled at 
her, but Meg had no answering smile. Till to-day she 
had not included berself in her plan, but now the same 
resolution was for both. Why should she live any 
longer? To be even with Gid would be good, but she 
saw no way, and if she lived, something even worse 
might happen to her. She stole down between the piles 
of lumber, and seated herself in a little space at the end, 
waiting for darkness. Once or twice it seemed to ber 
that something stirred not far away, and she listened 
breathlessly till sure it was her fancy alone. The stars 
came out one by one, and a young moon sank slowly in 
the west. The wind blew chil! from the river. Meg 
shivered and drew her shaw! around her, then rose sud. 
denly. What did it matter’ She would be colder 
presently. She laid the baby against her breast, and 
bound the shaw! tightly about her, tying it firmly at the 
back, then, with one look up to the sky, climbed to the 
pile of boards, and, running to the end, leaped far into 
the black water. Behind her came a flying figure. 

‘‘Ach ! Gott! that I slept!” it cried, and, with a leap 
as strong, followed, and was lost in the whirling eddy 
where Meg had gone down, 
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HOSPITALITY. 


By Mary FERGUSON. 


T is well to realize in all the appointments of life that 
there are always some things that must be left out, 
and, trying to choose wisely, arrange our plans of life 
accordingly ; for, while Time endues us with its power, 
it also impoees its restrictions. The question is con- 
stantly submitted to us, “* This or that ?’ not “ This and 
that.” 

While many things must be crowded out, margin 
should always be left for meeting, and greeting, and 
enjoying intercourse with one another. Nothing can 
take the place of the conversation of living men and 
women. The meeting of thought with thought, of mind 
with mind, of heatt with heart, is essential to the full 
and healthful development of every individual heart and 
mind and soul. 

We Americans, it is said, are a hurried, driven people. 
It is true that the struggle for existence is an a)l-absorb- 
ing struggle. It is quite as true that “‘ existence ” grows 
to be a more and more comprehensive term. So many 
things are coming to be considered essential that are in 
reality quite separate from the real needs and necessities 
of simple living. The taste for ‘‘ pretty things ” is being 
carried to a great and unsatisfying extreme. Elabora- 
tion in dress and in house decoration and appointments 
is usurping a place that should be devoted to other and 
better things. Tastefulness and the love of beauty are 
both desirable and useful; it is the excess that is to be 
deplored, where strength and mind and money are used 
in a way that, too often, is but a robbing from the real 
resources of life, its development, necessities, and duties. 

All those who can afford te indulge in dainty and ex- 
pensive furnishing, without trenching upon an insufficient 
income or upon life’s higher duties and nobler nses, may 
surely do so. But those who cannot afford it should 
be content to have homes which are true and pure in 
their simplicity and honesty. Simplicity is not in the 
least akin to meanness, and one can keep the home 
neat and clean and tasteful without any elaboration of 
decorative ornaments. 

The decline of hospitality is largely due to the in- 
creased demand (supposed demand) for outlay and 
expenditure, for decoration and display. In older times 
people were honestly and heartily hospitable, because it 
was not customary to make much change from the 
ordinary custom of the house. Then a housekeeper 
hearing of the coming of guests was not disconcerted at 
the news; ap additional dessert perbaps, or one or two 
additional dishes, would be all that she’ need add to the 
clean table-linen to be in readiness for the guests, whose 
coming she did not dread because she felt they did not 
come to criticise, but to enjoy themselves. If the same 
feeling on the part of both hosts and guests could now 
be general, how much greater pleasure, freedom, and 
benefit would be found in the interchange of hospi- 
tality ! 

If we could be willing to entertain our friends with 

whatever means and appliances we have at hand, we 
could greet our guests with cordiality instead of the 
frequent all-too-evident anxiety. We are too anxious 
about the appearance of the ** best room,” about the 
display of the rare china, and about the display of our 
culinary arts ; too desirous to put ovt of sight the little 
‘‘ homely,” comfortable ways of daily life, and to have 
everything in company parade, to be able to enjoy our- 
selves or to give enjoyment to others. A guest who 
receives an earnest, hearty welcome, who feels that 
his coming does not disarrange, or greatly add to, the 
household plans or cares, is a guest placed at once at 
ease. 
It is not from having every outward want supplied 
that one derives the greatest enjoyment ; but from being 
made sensible that oue’s presence is dear and desired. 
What matters it if our guests can purchase a dozen lux 
uries to our none? Had they chosen to enjoy their 
luxuries they might have remained at home to do so; 
but they have come tous. It would be simple courtesy, 
at the very least, to suppose they have come for our- 
selves, for what we can givethem. 

We should be blind, in any envious or emulous way, 
to the gleam of the gold or silver of those richer than 
ourselves when we are regulating our own household 
appointments. If we make more display than we can 
afford we are unjust and untrue to ourselves. We can 
offer what we justly are able to do, considering our 
means, strength, and circumstances ; filling all deficien- 
cies with cordial good-will, of which the grace will reach 
deeper, and the charm will charm more fully and bless 
more wisely, than apy mere collection of rare furnishing 
or elaboration of collation can do. 

A plain, unpretentious meal, at which the souls of the 
guests have been lightened, the hearts warmed, and the 
minds quickened by genial and earnest intercourse, is 
within the reach of al]. All true-hearted intercourse is 
elevating ; there is nothing which can give to youth so 


“liberal” an education as to mingle with and listen to 
those who are cultivated, who are full of high and noble 
thoughts and aims, those who are simple, earnest, and 
sincere, the disciples of truth and love, of faith and 
duty. 

Peter said, ‘‘ Silver and gold have I none, but such as 
I have give I to thee,” and his saying might well be 
taken as a motto in social life. It is that which we have 
that we are to give, not that which we have not ; we are 
not to strive to appear other than we are; not to strive 
to make a display to which there is no inward truth or 
possession. If we have good feeling, we can give that ; 
if we have love, we can give that; if we have good-will 
and charity, we can give of those ; if we have education 
and refinement, we can give of those ; and, with our stock 
ever on hand, we can always be ready to greet a friend. 
If we have simple bread and milk, that given—shared— 
with a true sincerity of a true and earnest and loving 
heart, will become precious by a solvent of truth and 
good feeling which alone can give life and vitality to 
any feast. 

Little or much, expensive or inexpensive, whatever 
we have will become precious in the sharing with a lov- 
ing heart ; as whatever is of truth and purity and good- 
ness, blesses giver and receiver, as it passes outward and 
onward, leaving its gifts whence it rises and wherever it 
pauses. The fear and dread of adverse criticism, in 
addition to the increasing tendency to ceremonious dis- 
play, threaten the foundations of all real social inter- 
course and the interchange of true and beautiful hosp!- 
tality. Is there not some way of arresting this tendency 
and saving for ourselves the wholesome joys and benefits 
which we cannot afford to lore’? There are multitudes 
of beautiful flowers of content, beauty, joy, and comfort, 
ready to burst forth in the friendly meetings of those 
who will gather together with simple hearts attuned to 
love and truth. 


CHATS ABOUT ART. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 


FIRST PAPER. 


[We present herewith the first of a series of articles which will 
be published at intervals of four weeks, in order that our 
readers may bave opportunity to read up on the life and times 
of the artists whose works will be presented.— Eps, | 

HAT mother, wise enough to keep her young 
people gathered about her in the long winter 
evenings, has not been sorely puzzled by the oft-repeated 
question, ‘‘ What shall we do?” This restless activity 
may be directed so as to entertain, and at the same time 
open an avenue of keenest satisfaction and purest delight 
in after life, by the preparation of an artalbum. The 
same energy and painstaking expended in many fami- 
lies over arranging thick folios of advertising cards, 
which are frequently coarse and usually devoid of 
beauty, would, if properly guided, secure to the house. 
hold copies of the best the world knows of the beautiful 
in art. This album will never be thrown aside, a 
worthless thing, as the card-books were, but it will grow 
in interest as the children progress in their studies, and 
even the elders will find it worthy their attention. 

Whatever widens the mental horizon, stimulates in- 
quiry, or helps toward the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful, is a household blessing. Such @ collection is 
specially valuable in homes far from art centers, in the 
small towns where a really good painting or a fine en- 
graving israre. Too often life becomes hard and an- 
gular without the molding grace of refined and 
esthetic education. Parents feel this dearth more for 
their children’s sake than for their own, for the average 
American parent's ambition is to raise his family to a 
plane, socially and intellectually, superior to his own. 
Some knowledge of art is already recognized as an es- 
sential of education, and it is introduced into all the 
highest grades of schools. 

Impressions educate, and it does make a difference 
what kind of pictures a child habitually sees. One who 
knows familiarly, even in small phetographic copies, 
the famous pictures of the world, will never turn to 
tawdry chromos, or weak, trivial prints. The founda- 
tion is laid for that well-understood but vaguely defined 
attribute called ‘‘ taste,” which is not a gift of the gods 
bestowed in a supreme moment, but a tardy growth, the 
result, and also the unmistakable sign, of culture. 

The real power of art, as well as of nature, depends 
upon what there is in us that responds, and the enjoy- 
ment received is the gauge of every degree of intelli- 
gence. Oopies of art-works make an excellent starting- 
point for studying about art; the study of art itself is 
quite a different matter. 

Let it not be forgotten that the masterpieces of art in 
every age, pagan or Christian, were the outgrowth of 
religious inspiration. A knowledge of the art of a 
nation gives the outline of its history, {ts civilization, 
and the ruling sentiment of the people. Greek art em- 
bedied the perfect physique, sound health, enjoyment 
of the present, and contempt of fate. Medieval art 
was developed from the wreck of classical art, and 


taught explation of sin by penance and torturing the 


body in craven fear. Protestantism revealed the sa- 
credness of this life, the nobility of work, the helping 
hand for others, and a serene hope of immortality. 
Thus the art outlines each epoch with unerring hand. 
More than a thousand years ago St. Augustine said : 
‘Pictures are the books of the simple or unlearned.”’ 
This is as true to-dayasthen. A child receives an impres- 
sion from pictures that outlives the printed page in his 
memory, as many grown people can testify by their own 
youthfal experience. Two faculties, the perceptive 
and imaginative, are certainly cultivated by a study of 
pictures. The child seeks for what it tells—‘‘ the story,” 
as he expresses it—but often {it is more valuable for 
what it suggests, if the imagination, with the picture 
as the starting-point, stretches on into limitless regions 
which his mind bas never touched before. The result 
of cultivating these two faculties gives one a world of 
his own, a source of pleasure not dependent on others, 
which may cheer hours of loneliness or Invalidism, and 
one that 
“ Age cannot wither, nor custom stale its infinite variety.”’ 
BOW TO DO IT. 


A small sum of money may secure toa family, in a 
permanent form, an acquaintance with the faces of the 
famous artists,and afew of their most characteristic 
pictures. In the series of ‘‘ Chats” to follow this, monthly, 
each one will be devoled to a single artist, giving 
a sketch of his life, a brief account of his most impor. 
tant pictures, and a list of the copies in photograph best 
wortby a place in the interest of the household. 

The first step toward making a collection is to get a 
suitable scrap-book or album for receiving the pboto-. 
graphs. A plain but substantial one, with dark cloth 
sides, morocco corners and back and tinted leaves, is most 
suitable. Avoid the decorated and ornamented, fancy 
ones; they arc out of harmony with the simplicily and 
dignity of thecontents. The album should contain fifty 
pages (6}x8} inches), for those intending to get six pho. 
tograpbs of each master, in cabinet size (4x6 inches). — 
Those who prefer twelve photographs will need a hun- 
dred pages. Of course the more the better, for the more 
complete will be the kaowledge and the greater the 
familiarity with the artist’s scope and intention. The 
collection will be more valuable, but also more expen 
sive, if the larger photographs are used, called medium 
size (6x8 inches) ; and these certainly bring out the de. 
tails of the pictures more plainly. In this case an art 
album should contain a hundred pages (8}x10+ inches), 
allowing two photographs of the cabinet size to be put 
on a page ; but it is well toremember that wide margins 
are always more elegant than narrow ones. These 
sizes will be better appreciated by cutting paper into the 
dimensions given above. 

The consciousness of having a band in making any. 
thing always enhances its value to a young person. For 
this reason there is enjoyment in putting them into the 
album, but, better than all, it gives greater familiarity 
with them. The most approved method of mounting 
the photographs in scrap-books is to paste the edge 
nearest the binding or back part of the book, so the priat 
may turn with the leaves. This is not difficult, if the 
print is laid upon its face and covered with a sheet of thick 
paper, leaving uncovered about one-sixteenth of an inch 
on the edge to be pastedin the book. Spread very thick 
boiled flour paste on this narrow, uncovered margin 
with the finger. Then put the print in its proper posi. 
tion in the book, carefully indicated by pencil-dots, 
press it firmly down with thin blotting-paper, and be 
sure it is vertical. If the photograph curls up on the 
printed side, draw it gently across the edge of a drawer, 
one hand lightly pressing on the photograph, till it 
bends in the opposite direction. 

It is an excellent plan to lift the loose side of the print 
and write with pencil the name of the picture, the 
artist, and where itis. For example : 

SISTINE 


Haphael, 
Dresden Gallery. 
This will impress the facts and aid in recalling them {f 
memory prove treacherous.’ 

‘‘ A talent for any art is rare, but it is given to nearly 
every one to cultivate a taste for art; only it must be 
cultivated with earnestness. The more things thou 
learnest to know and to enjoy, the more complete and 
full for thee will be the joy of living.” 


ANYTHING BECOMING. 


OMAN’S thoughts at this season revert more 

or leas to the all-important question, What wil! 

be worn ? The answer can be truthfully given, Every- 
thing.” Follow your inclinations so far as they are in 
harmony with your means, position, and physique. 


? Everything needfal for making a collection can be obtained 
of the Soule Photograph Company, 338 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, One of their catalogues (sent free by mail) will be useful 
for reference, as it givesthe present Jocation of the original 
paintings, the school of the artists, and often complete lists o 
their works, 
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‘* Cassell's Family Magazine” contains some very good 
suggestions : 

‘‘Dress affects so much the good looks of a woman 
that it often astonishes me that they do not bring more 
brain-work to bear upon fit. They wear what they are 
told, without any due regard to whatis becoming. Tull, 
slender women, for instance, look well in stripes, but in 
nine cases out of ten the stripes about the bodice are so 
cut they quite distort the graceful lines of the figure. 
The stripes should run so harmoniously that they appear 
to be straight, or they disfigure. Asa rule, keep the 
stripes for the skirt and waistcoat, and let the bodice and 
drapery be of plain fabric. Embroidery and brochés 
are more generally becoming, and a novelty worth not- 
ing js the introduction of appliqués of kid, with silk 
embroidery, cut in diamonds and squares and leaves, 
the velnings worked in silk. 

‘The fashions of to-day would all seem to be arranged 
forslim people, and those who are broader bullt and fatter 
are much troubled how best to keep with the times. 
But there are certain principles and hints worth consid- 
ering on their part. A symmetrical figure is a good one, 
whether stout or thin, and thisis the object to be attained. 
Combination garments greatly diminish the bulk, and 
should be adopted by those who are troubled by 
embonpoint, and the fullness of petticoats should be 
brought down well below the hips, fastened toa band at 
least twelve inches deep, and shaped to the figure. This 
band should bave buttons all rouod, and all skirts be but- 
toned tothe one band. Cheap staysmust be abandoned, 
and a good corsetiere consulted who knows her business 
well. As breadth is what you are warring against, 
everything should be done to add to the apparent height. 
Abjure checks; have no straight draperies, but rather 
diagonal ones ; dark colors are better than light. Bright 
colors introduced as waistcoats and fronts of dresses 
diminish the apparent bulk ; but take care that the addi- 
tion is made considerably narrower at the waist. Never 
have an all-round baeque to a jacket if the hips are un. 
duly large, but cut ft up at both sides and bick. Trim 
the front berizontally with a drooping bow where pox!- 
ble. The skirt drapery should begin where the bodice 
ends. Many seams in a bodice diminish its apparent 
size; and the higher you place the sleeves, and the 
lower the breast-plaits, the better. Avold also short 
skirts, and wear trains wherever it is feasible. Folds 
and plaits are suitable on skirts, and the less trimming 
above the face in bonnets for broad physlognomles the 
better. Do not fa)l Into the fatal error of wearing too 
little underclothing. Such folly is the cante of many 
diseases and much suffering,” 


ConTaGcrovs Diseases.—Last week, in New York, 
over a hundred people were exposed to diphtheria 
though the criminal carelessness of a physician who 
kept from the knowledge of the family the true cause of 
the death of a youngson. During the {!]ness of the boy 
the younger children were allowed access to the room 
in which he was ill, and the family in no way secluded 
themeelves from contact with outsiders. At the time of 
the funeral, which was public, a lady was cangerously 
ill of diphtheria in the eame house, but no notice was 
given to the people who attended the funeral of this 
-case. The minister who officiated has been seriously 11), 
and carried the contagion to his home, where, at this 
writing, his wife is lying suffcriag from the disease. 
Hlow many more will suffer, or have suffered, illness and 
death from this exposure will never be known. Of course 
there will be an investigation by the Board of Health, and 
possibly a tine incurred by the physician attending. Will 
this restore the health and probably the lives of the 
ones who have been exposed? The full penalty of the 
law is nope too severe for the punishment of the 
man or woman who dares to endanger public health. 
Shall sorrow make us selfish ’ Shall we be instru- 
mental in making other hearts ache because we want 
sympatby or condolence’? That dipatheria had been 
fatal in one case in the house, that another person lay 
dying from the disease at the time of the funeral, was 
knowledge enough to have prevented more direct expos- 
ure, even unconsciously. 


' The question of hanging pictures effectively is one 
that often arises in a family ; a few simple directions 
upon the subject may have a value. Steel engravings 
and water colors cannot, like oil paintings, be framed 
with the frame close to the picture, and aspace of white 
paper intervening maxes an ugly spot on tite wal) ; and 
this can be avoided by having the picture mounted first 
in a passe partout with a mat of gray or some neutral 
tint, and then placed ina frame. To see them with any- 
thing like comfort or attention they should be disposed 
in one row only, and that opposite the eye, or on an 
average about five feet six inches from the floor to the 
center of the canvas. A row thus forme will form a 
sort of colored zone around the room, and pictures of 
different sizes can generally be grouped with something 
like symmetry, the larger ones being kept in the center 
and the smaller ones ranged on either side in correspond- 
ing places along the line. The cords used to suspend 


them should match the general coloring of the room. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


The editor of departenent will be giad to recetws questions, mug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


To add to our enjoyment of your valued paper we send It 
away as soon as read, but I think It wes about the middle of De- 
cember that I noticed the lerge omission in the hymn copie! 
for an inquiring friend. Even at this late day Iam inclined to 
copy it as sung by our dear mother, now in hearen, to her little 
ones, from an old, old book that has descended. You will no- 
tice the uld atyle : poem without verse. 

We reprint the hymn, with the lines kindly restored by 
our correspondent, because their omission was a serious in. 
jury toit. Its beauty as a cradle-song largely depends on 
the connection of the babe now being lulled to sleep and 
the Holy Child in the manger, and the soothing words, after 
anger at the indignity offered to the Saviour have put tones 
into the mother's voice which have waked and frightened the 
baby, are very tender. We regret that the hymn, as pub- 
lished ia modero works, has been so curtailed, and trust 
that the epace we give it here may revive its use. Thelines 
italicized are those omitted before. 

A CRADLE HYMN. 
By Dr. Ieaac 


Hush, my dear! lie still and sinmber. 
Holy angels guard thy bed ; 
Heavenly blessings, without number, 
Gently faliing on thy head 
Sleep, my babe ! thy food and raiment, 
Houre and home, thy friends provide, 
And, without thy care or payment, 
All thy wants are well supplied. 
How much better thou'rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven he descended, 
Ana became a child like thee ' 
Soft and easy is thy cradle ; 
t‘oarse and hard thy Saviour lay. 
When his birth-place was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay. 
Blesse i babe ' what glorious features — 
Spotless, fair, divinely bright ; 
Muet he dwell with brutal creatures ? 
How could angels bear the eight ? 
Was there notbing but a manger, 
Cursed sinners could afford, 
To receive the heavenly stranger? 
Pid they thus affront the Lord? 
Soft, my child, I did not chide thee, 
Tho’ my song might sound too hard ; 
thy mother sits be ide thee. 
And her arma shall bs thy guard. 
Yet to read the shameful story, 
How the Jews abua'd their King, 
How they serv'd the Lord of glory, 
Makes me angry while I sing. 
See the kinder shepherds round him, 
Telling wonders from the sky ; 
There they sought him, there they found him, 
With his virgin mother by. 
See the lovely bale a-dressing ; 
Lovely infant, how he smiled 
When he wept, his mother's tleasing 
Sooth'd and hush'd the holy chi’. 
Lo! he sumbere in a manger, 
Where the horned oxen fed ; 
Teace, my darling | there's no danger. 
There's no oxen near thy bed. 
"Twas to save thee, child, from dying. 
Save my child from burning flame, 
Bitter groans and endless crying, 
That thy biest Redeemer came. 
May'st thou live to know and fear him, 
Trust and love him all thy days’ 
Then go dwell forever near him, 
See his face, and sing his pralse. 
1 could give thee thousand kisses, 
Hoping what I moat desire ; 
Not a mother's fondest wishes 
Can (to grea’er joys aapire. 
In an old edition of Watta's poems we find the line 
“ "Tis thy mother sits beside thee " 


printed in this way : 
thy! alts beside thee,” 
and the following note added ‘“Ilere you use the worcs 
brother, sister, neighbor, friend,’’ etc. 
One other change only we notice : 
“ Peace, my darling : Aere's no danger, 
Here's no ox a- bear thy bed.” 


The readers of The Christian Union may recall “‘ An Ap- 
peal’’ made a year since in bebalf of a work going on in the 
vicinity of Boston. A lady undertakes to receive into her 
own home, one at a time, young women who have. been be- 
trayed, and have become mothers. She takes only the more 
hopeful cases, who, just as they are turned upon the world 
with their little babes, are eager for a better career, but are 
in danger of being driven by unfriendly treatment to deepair 
and ruin. This lady desires to retarn thanks for the sympathy 
and aid so kindly extended to her in response to that appeal. 
Many package of dainty infants’ garments was received to 
clothe thése little ones, and encourage the motber love an‘! 
pride. The greatest difficulty encountered is the finding of 
homes, not too far from Boston, where these mothers will be 
taken, with their infants, as servants, and treated with kindly 
sympathy and patience. 

A special instance prompts this new appeal. This lady 
says of a young mother: ‘I feel that if I can only finda 
place for her with her child, she may becomea good and 
useful woman ; but if she bas to part with it, I tremble for 
her fature. It is indeed the anchor of her soul ; she seems 
to live only for and in her child. The suggestion that she 
shoul! board it away, and work for its support, makes her 
almost wild! ‘I won't give up my baby,’ she says ; ‘I'll go 
anywhere and do anything, but don’t take my baby away :’ 
It seems to me that this child |s to her a providence of (rod, 
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and I do not dare to interfere. I have never seen stronger 
mother-love. lam trying to find a place for her, but it is 
harder than last spring... . Her child is two years old. 
She is honest,a hard worker, and anxious to be taught. 
This last is not common.”’ 

l venture to ask if among th: readers of The Christian 
Union there may not be some one whose household may 
become a haven to this poor young mother and child, 
where she may render such faithful service as is in ber 
power, and where the incumbrance of this little one, and 
the wrong of the past, may not shut against her the door 
of opportunity and of hope. Address D. L. M., care of 
Deland & Barta, 54 Pear! Street, Boston. 

Yours very truly, 

Bostos, March 11, 1885. 


- 


F. B.A. 


Woolen clothing worn next to the skin is very irritating 
to some persons, and they will rejoice in a late utterance of 
Dr. Sargent’s, that ‘‘ heavy flannel, though theoretically the 
best material for underclothing, is in a great number of 
instances, owing to ovr artificial mode of living, conducive 
to colds and ill health.’?” He recommends “in such cases the 
wearing of merino or cotton in winter, and the network 
gauze in summer, next tothe skin, supplying the deficiencies 
with extra outer garments when exposed to the colder atr.’’ 
There seems to be a question why those who are living ina 
temperature of seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit should need 
heavy woolen clothiog in January any more than they need 
it in June in the same temperature. There ougbt to a re 
vision of the raiment problem, now that our houses are 
heated to such a degree. It is no wonder that women who 
sit in heated rooms clothed in the raiment of finely-woven 
woolen undergarments should need long sealskin cloaks 
whenever they take their walks abroad, and more particu- 
larly when they go in their carriage. We consider our 
clothing w@sthetically, economically, and, ina meager way, 
with reference to comfort; but of its physiological aspect, 
by no means of small moment to us, we rarely think at all. 
Yet the color, the material, and the shape of the garments 
we wear, and give our children to wear, do affect health. 
A friend tells us of atiny girl of her acquaintance whose 
temper was affected to an alarming degree by certain shades 
of red, and it was a year before the anxious mother found 
out that what she feared was a development of a very “‘ bad 
disposition’’ in her baby disappeared under the sootbing — 
influence of a change of apparel. We know of another case 
in which certain shades of biue and green in combination 
always prodaced nausea, although the taste of the sufferer 
Was not so much offended at the time as by other combina- 
tions of inharmonious colors. These, it may be said, are 
abnormal cases. Possibly, but it would not be difficult to 
show that clotbing, its texture, color, and shape, has more 
effect upon the bodily healtb, the temper, and the conduct 
of the wearer than has been known. We might spare a 
little of the time and thought given to the outward appear- 
ance to a consideration of these more important questions. 


I want to exprees my cordial sympathy with the work of The 
Christian Union. I am glad of its interest for the Indlan. Last 
Fall I met with two noble, courageous Christian missionaries 
from the Indian Territory. It was a miracle of Christ's redeem- 
ing love to see with them one of the Lava Bed Modocs —Steam- 
boat Frank—scarred in the face by the demon of war, but 
showing through the eyes and in bis words and life the gentle. 
non-resistant principle of a minister of the Society of Friends. 
accepted as such becanse found worthy by the descendants of 
Fox and Penn, the Friendly Ones of tne Indian tradition. In 
dians are Christianized, and some are followers of the Prince of 
Peace. This fact needs to be emphasized. Our Indian schoo!s 
will be blessed of the Lord and return a blessed harvest to the 
nation. 

These missionaries said that much harm was dene by thein- 
troduction of low pictorials into the Territory. They want j)lus- 
trated papers of a goodtype. Have you not exchanges you 
could send on? 

The addresses are: John M. Watson, Camp Modoe, Indian 
Territory, via Seneca P. O., Newton Co., Mo: Franklin Eliott, 
Shawneetown, Indian Territory. Any further information in 
this matter can be had of W. II. 8. Wood, Publisher, Lafayette 
Place, or Benjamin Tatham, 37 Stuyvesant Place, New York. 

Excuse my freedom as a stranger, and believe me a cordial 
well-wisher. R. B. 

This suggestion cannot need any urging. It will, we 
trust, only be necessary to caution our readers to send only 
the really good illustrated papers, and such as are in good 
order. Wesuppose the simpler the reading matter accom- 
panying the pictures the better. When the missionaries re- 
ceive too many, they must give us notice to stop sending. 


A novel idea in the way of preserving precious bits of 
thought has but recently been shown us. _ It is to write them 
on the margins or blank spaces, sometimes across a comiocr, 
of some favorite book of selections. A printed slip cut 
from @ paper may be pasted in. 

The compiler of the little book “‘ Comforting Thoughts,”’ 
from Mr. Beecher’s sermons, has so much pleasure in doing 
this herself that she wishes to give the idea toothers. Gath r- 
ing from the weekly sermons new gems, she writes them in 
the groups where they would naturally have come, or on the 
fiy-leares. 

In this way the collection will grow richer, and nerer be. 
come old, and the pear's thus gathered by one’s self may be 
from association the most precious. 

Asa gift, a book thus filled with a friend's choice of wise 
and witty sayings, showing the tastes, aspirations, affections, 
etc., would be beyond price. 

Another method of adding to the charm of a favorite 
book, which, however, is possible only to one who has 
dainty thoughts and skillfal fingers, is to illustrate it in 
color, throwing across a page especially loved a spray of 
flowers, ora vine. We have seen two such books recently 
that were exceedingly beautiful. 


Piease have the kindness to give me the anthority for the 
quotation ** See Naples and die ™ 
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Our Youne Forks 


THE GOLDEN MOON. 


By Epwarp Iren vcs STEVENSON. 
III. 
DISCOVERY. 


” Y! Pen! Allof you! Hullo! Hullo-oa! Come 
over here—quick !” 

Dennis's voice rang like a trumpet through the quiet 
woods. The three lads called stumbled in the dense 
undergrowth to reach him. What had he brought to 
light ? 

It was Monday, and school, relentless school, itself 
had favored them. Their division had been dismissed 
at noon to let the carpenters attack part of the Acad- 
emy's roof through their class-room. By a quarter to 
one oclock they were under way in the ‘‘ Lovely 
Anna.” 

There was some sharp discussion as to whether they 
had f.ot best, first of all, revisit the scene of yesterday's 
encounter. That idea fell through. 

“For my part,” declared Cyrus, ‘‘I can’t think of 
anything now except Captain Gladd’s camp and the hull 
of the ship.” 

Nobody cared to admit that somehow or other the 
wooded foot of Hawk's Hill had wrapped a disagreeably 
ghostly atmosphere about itself, and that to face its mys- 
terious shades again was a suggestion trying to the 
nerves. 

From the instant that the ‘‘ Lovely Anna” glided into 
the creek, drawing nearer every yard to the broad 
stretch opposite the lichen-covered Chief's Foot, that 
easy-sailing boat’s course became erratic. 

‘“‘ Now, look here,” Dennis finally exclaimed, looking 
up as he realized that neither he nor any one else was 
doing anything but stare at the water, ‘‘ we may just as 
well postpone all this sort of thing. The land’s to come 
first, you know, and the light strikes the ripples exactly 
the wrong way now. The business is altogether too 
important for us not to have some system init. In an 
hour the sunlight will fall exactly right. We shall 
Only waste time by floating about here now.” 

Unwillingly, Cyrus, Pen, and Leigh yielded. They 
sprang ashore. Then began an examination of every 
square rood of ground bordering the wide creek. At first 
there were ‘‘oh’s” and ‘‘ ah’s” that rallied them breatb- 
lessiy together to try and look on prostrate trunks and 
natural depressions in the rank soil as worm-eaten sills 
and the traces of cellars. But they were sensible as 
well as excited, and such delusions were gradually 
dismissed and made light of. 

Thrashing about in stiff underbrush, clambering over 
stumps and stones, is exhausting work, especially when 
you are more or less uncertain whether what you look 
for existed tolerably close to the field of your operations 
or ever existed at all. 

Dennis's shout awakened new hope in the hearts of 
the scattered trio, who, dispirited as to Captain Gladd’s 
track, were aching to leap into the ‘‘ Anna” and con- 
centrate their efforts on the grand feature of Colonel 
Constantine’s story. This wandering around in the 
wilderness was absurd. 

‘Have you found anything?” Pen demanded, 
breathlessly hurrying forward. 

“ What on earth is it °” called Cyrus, appearing from 
behind a cedar. 

“Look around you!” returned Dennis, with almost 
solemnity. ‘Don't you see? This must have been the 
place. Oh, fellows!” 

It was plainly an artificial clearing of perhaps two 
hundred feet square into which Dennis had summoned 
them. Of course stout saplings, bushes, and low shrub- 
bery, bramble-tangles, and tall weeds grew everywhere. 
But the decided want of old trees in a space so rectan 
gular, and the rotten stumps discoverable here and there, 
indisputably told of the toil of some early sappers, 
whose axes were rust and their bones dust long ago. 

Nor was this all. Dennis pointed to a spot which at 
first seemed abandoned to ferns and milkweed and 
thistles. 

“‘TIt's what's left of a chimney!” he said, his eyes 
shining with triumph. ‘‘Don’t you see the bricks are 
half covered with earth ? There are lots more scattered 
close about, I haven't a doubt. And somewhere there 
was a hearth, I’m certain.” 

They all threw themselves down beside it. 

“ Yes, sir!” Cyrus assented, after due examination 
and expressions of opinion. ‘ This was one of the old 
Captain’s houses.” 

‘Probably they didn’t need more than two,” Pen 
observed. 

““No, they wouldn't. They might have got on very 
well with one, for that matter, for don’t you remember 
he said that there "were only a handful of men in the 


enterprise 


Colonel Constantine had become ‘‘ he” and ‘‘him” 
to the treasure-seekers. 


‘*But I don’t see why there {fs nothiog like a cellar 
left,” Burrage remarked, as they stood reverently sur- 
veying the mass of burnt bricks, a good number of 
which still adhered together by the mortar that Captain 
Gladd's trowels had spread. 

‘*Cellar? Why, they likely didn't dig one. We 
were gecse to look for cellars at all! What did men 
who lived as they did want with a cellar, I should like 
to know? They didn’t use ice-boxes.” 

‘*No, that’s so!" Leigh admitted, to this explanation 
of Pen. ‘ They lived a rude, wild life, of course, in a 
temporary cabin.” 

** Hul-lo—hul.-lo !" echoed a c1ll from Cyrus, who had 
been groping in the grass and weeds. New fucl to the 
fire was added. 

“Found anything more ?” 

don’t mean it.” 

‘*Oh!” 

‘“* What can that be ?” 

‘Do let us see what the thing is !” 

In high triumph Cyrus drew away from the foot of 
an oak stump. Dennis, Leigh, and Pen knelt beside it. 

Sunk into the wood by time and corrosion was a 
strong iron chain, brown with rust. It was still united 
around what had once been the living trunk, and from 
the rusty girdle two or three links hung downward. 
Only a keen eye would have observed any peculiarity 
about the stump ; Cyrus felt his filtting jealousy of his 
friend Dennis's discovery depart as he saw the enthu.- 
siasm centered now on himeelf. 

‘* Part of their tackle, certainly,” Dennis said, deci- 
sively. ‘‘Ob, there can hardly be any failure as to the 
hull itself now.” 

They were all in the boat fifteen minutes after this 
reminder. It came irresistibly even to methodical Den- 
nis, and a longer stay on land revealed nothing more to 
the purpose. They felt that they had gathered enough 
testimony from the woods. 

The supreme question was now tobe met. ‘‘ Opposite 
the Chief's Foot” was their only guide; and the shift- 
ings which tides and the slow action of the currents, the 
deposits of years in the way of sand and sea-weed, all 
the sea change which scores of seasons must have made 
in the position and look of the sloop’s hull lying in deep 
water, were to be allowed for. 

Fortunately the creek was no‘ed in geological reports 
of the State for its rocky bottom and comparative free- 
dom from alluvial matter. Its remarkable depth was 
coupled with a really wonderful clearness. As the 
‘* Lovely Anna,” her sail furled, was rowed from the 
shore, the crew saw that the sun was now, true to Den- 
nis's predictions, exactly at the proper angle to the water 
to aid their examinations. 

‘Somebody must pull the boat,” said Cyrus ; ‘‘ we 
can’t all do the looking.’’ Cyrus's tone implied his pref- 
erence for ‘‘ doing the looking ” rather than the pulling ; 
though, to allow him justice, I do not think he would 
have made a point of the matter. Dennis, however, 
who felt himself somewhat the bostin his own craft, 
quietly said, ‘‘ You mayall look. Il seetothe course.” 

‘* Do you twig that dead cedar ?” Leigh asked, point- 
ing up the stream; ‘‘ well, take the break in the bank 
there, and the red mapleand that rock on the other side ; 
you see? Let’s work the boat back and forth only in- 
side of these boundaries for the present.” 

This area so determined, the ‘‘ Lovely Anna” began 
canvassing it rod by rod. It wasa sacrifice for Dennis 
to sit upright in the waist of the boat rowing slowly, 
while Leigh and Pennington and Cyrus, the latter armed 
with a water-glass which he had borrowed from old Joe 
Bonnycross, all utterly forgot his presence in staring face 
downward over the gunwale. Sailing would here have 
been a hindrance and nota help, for, according to the 
unders‘anding, at the command “stop” from any one 
of the three ecrutinizers the boat was bruught to the 
speediest practical standstill. Whatever suspicious ob- 
ject at the bottom of the creek had warranted the cry 
was then duly inspected. 

If the hull is here,” exclaimed Cyrus, after they had 
come to two or three exciting halts which attention 
downward with eyes, and hooks attached to strong 
sounding-lioes,{had proved unnecessary—*‘ if it is here, 
why in the world haven't Jo's of people, safling up this 
creek, sighted her long before to-day ?” 

‘* Because,” returned Dennis, ‘‘lots of people don’t 
come sailing up the creek! There's no fishing ; and 
strangers always go down to the Score and out to sea for 
their excursions.” 

Besides,” Pennington added, ‘folks of any sort 
have had no cause to be staring into the water, if they 
did come. Most people look at the sky and the scenery 
and attend to the craft when they are boating. I’m sure 
I do.” 

‘* It’s queer how the town-people have kept out of the 
creek,” said Leigh. ‘‘ Just think how long we've lived 
here, and how seldom ever we fellows have come fairly 
up Into its mouth, this way.” 

The speakers again resumed their oblique positions, 
and conversation again ceased. 

‘* Dennis,” Cyrus said presently, ‘‘ I'll take your place 


awhile. It isn't really fair to cheat you out of all chance 
to snatch a sight of the ship. Give me the oars.” 

Cyrus was secretly discouraged, and the awkward 
attitude and hot September sun had given him a touch 
of headache. 

“Thank you, Cy,” Dennis answered, gratefully ; and 
the two friends changed places. 

All. silent again. The ‘‘ Lovely Anna,” keeping 
strictly to her imaginary lines for a course, glided at a 
snail’s pace over the still surface of the creck—over 
dark masses of sea-weed, suspicious shadows, jagged 
rocks, splitages ago by perhaps the identical earthquake 
which cut open the Score and made Lostwhittle Lake ; 
above stretches of shining sand through which the rocky 
floor projected. Several times did Dennis or Leigh or 
Pennington call ‘‘ Stop” to bring the ‘‘ Lovely Anna”’ 
to a quivcring standstill], and let them be sure that a deep 
hole in the strata, or a worm-eaten timber, or a collection 
of bowlders, was not the ‘‘ Golden Moon.” 

It was hot work. In spite of their discovery ashore, 
their spirits slowly sank. Leigh relieved Cyrus. Pen 
came to Leigh's relief. 

‘I think that we had—had better give it up for to- 
day,” Leigh remarked quietly, after three-quarters of an 
hour longer had brought nothing but fatigue. ‘‘ What 
do you say, Cy?” 

Well, perhaps we had. The wind's going down. 
We may have to pull part of that long way to the Port.”’ 

‘‘ T'm tired enough without that,” exclaimed Penning. 
ton. ‘‘ Are youagreed, Dennis’ Glory enough for one 
day, eh ?” 

But Dennis, who had not raised his head during these 
dispirited sentences, replied only with a ‘‘ Stop,” spoken 
so loud, and coming upun his companions so 
expectedly, that Cyrus nearly dropped an oar. 

‘“*T tell you, I tell you I have it !” Dennis cried, lifting 
a fiery-red and beaming face, his eye sparkling with ex- 
citement and the pride of perseverance. ‘‘ There, there ' 
Don’t you see it? Stop! I'll hold the glass for you. 
Oh, it’s the ‘ Moon,’ sure, sure !” : 

Panics, joyful or fearful, are never easily describable. 
There was a panic on board the ‘‘ Lovely Anna.” It 
quieted down afterevery pair of eyes had beheld, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, a portion of the hull of a sloop, 
her deck and an open hatchway plainly identifiable. 
lying canted a trifle on her right tide, in thirty feet of 
water, 

Colonel Constantine had spoken the truth. The 
“Golden Moon” wasa fact. Here she lay, just where 
she had sunk tbat chill November night to escape be. 
coming the prize of the ‘* Yankee Bride.” And some. 
where below that dark opening or another was stored 
the hapless young naval officer's golden legacy which 
might have been secured with her | 


‘‘ It's share and share alike ?” Leigh said as they were 
slipping gently homeward across the lake. 

‘Share and share alike,” repeated Cyrus, conelusively. 
‘That reminds me of something I meant to speak of 
before. If you are not all too tired, come over to my 
room to-night. We must decide how we are to cet at al! 
the treasure ; and I have a proposition as to that, and 
another one besides, to bring up.” 

They agreed to be at Cyrus's ‘‘ on time.”’ 
it had been ! 


What aday 


A GENEROUS BOY. 
HAT beautiful horses ! Whata lovely cutter’”’ 
were the exclamations that followed the ap. 
pearance of ateam of beautiful black horses and cutter 
in which were seated a lady and gentleman, driving 
down Fifth Avenue in New York, There was one 
thing the matter with this gentleman—he had a very 
poor memory. He forgot how he felt when he was a 
iittle boy with a sled. He forgot how jolly it was to 
“catch on” to asleigh, and be whirled along over the 
enow. I will tell you what I think made bim forget. 
He has been trying so long to get rich that he has not 
had time to remember the beautiful, gentle things of 
life. He had been trying so hard to beat everybody else 
in the race to get rich that he had forgotten how to be 
generous. Well, this day he took his wife out for a 
sleigh-ride ; they had been through the Park, and were 
on the way home. Scores of small boys had called out 
after him, ‘‘ May I catch on, mister ’’ until he was 
angry, and he answered savagely, ‘‘ Yes, catch on.” 
His wife said to nim: ‘‘ Tut, tut, James: you were a 
boy once, yourself.” Just then a bright little fellow 
threw a loop over the rail at the rear of the sleigh, and 
“caught on.” The Wall Street man, looking over his 
shoulder at the boy's grinning face, took the whip and 
lesbed the horse, which sprang forward at a great pace. 
“*T'll show ’em something,” he muttered, as they neared 
Sixtieth Street, the boy clinging closely to his sied and 
watching the road like a young hawk, but evidently 
relishing the race. At Sixtieth Street the man in the 
sleigh gave his horse a sudden pull foraturn, with the 
intention of throwing the boy and his sled against the 
curb. The youngster was on the watch, and suddenly 
released his hold. The sleigh, without his weight, tilted 
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up on one runner, quivered there a moment, and then 
tipped over. The broker was piled up om the curb 
against which he had expected to ‘‘ spill” the small boy, 
and his wife caine down on him with a thump that 
nearly took his breath away. The horse bounded madly 
away. The plucky youngster, having had bis ride, now 
proved his mettle by ‘‘cutting a Boston corner” and 
heading off the animal, which he did eo quickly that he 
was able to bring the horse to a stop by a few jerks at 
the reins. Some bystanders helped to right the sleigh, 
and the boy led the horse back In triumph to the epot 
where the thoroughly shaken-up Wall Street man was 
just recovering his feet and breath. 

When the couple bad returned to the sleigh, the Jady 
whispered to her husband, and he pulled out a piece of 
silver, and held it out toward the lad. ‘* No, thank you, 
mister,” sald the boy, ‘‘I owed you foraride.” Then 
the crowd cheered, and the broker drove off. The 
broker intends to bunt up that ‘‘ small boy” and eet 
him up in life. The rich man learned a lesson from a 
small boy. 


A Boy wuo Usepv His Eves.—He lived in Brook- 
lyn, and when be was on the street he kept his eycs open, 
and he knew what was going onabout. More than that, 
he was a kindly boy, for when he saw people in distress 
he tried to help them. Week before last, while he was 
playing near bis home, a young woman came outof a 
neighboring house, where she bad been calilng with her 
young child, and looked about for her baby carriage, 
which she had left by the front door. It had dis. 
appeared while she was in the house. Caliing the boy, 
she asked him if he had seen it, and upon receiving a 
reply in the negative she looked troubled. 

‘* Never mind, ma'am,” said the boy ; ‘I'll find it for 
you,” and he started down the avenuc, asking cach per- 
son he met if he had seen anybody with an empty baby 
carriage. At length be obtained a clew from a fireman, 
and, following it rapidly, reached a second-hand store 
just as a rough-looking man was trying to sell the car- 
riage. 

‘* Hold on there !" erled the boy to the dealer. 
carriage has heen stolen.” 

“It's a lie said the thief. 
and she sent me out to sell it.” 

‘* All right,” answered the boy. 
to the police station and explain it—yeu'd better. 
follow you and have you arrested unless you do. 
run faster than you can.” 

The little fellow stood firm, until a gentleman who was 
passing inquired into the affair and volunteered to find 
a mounted policeman. When the officer arrived the 
thief, the boy, and the baby carriage accompanied bim 
to the police station, where the man acknowledged his 
guilt, after being recognized as a well-known thief of a 
petty sort. 

‘Well, my little man,” said the police captain, after 
the boy had told his story, ‘‘ I shall apply to have you 
appointed on the detective force,” and the boy started 
off to restore the carriage to its owner, fecling that now 
indeed he bac achieved greatocss. 


** That 
‘‘It belongs to my wife, 
‘* Just come round 


I'll 
I can 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Niecca : 
UCH piles and piles of snow as I have seen to- 
day! I have not seen s much together before 
for years. And what could be more beautiful than 
the evergreen trees all tufted with the purest and 
whitest of fluffy balls, the closely woven branches of tho 
vincs which hold the small drifts in their embrace, or 
the thick hedges blossoming out in white, before a 
green leaf has shown itself! Trixie was amazed, and 
her eyes grew wider and wider as she watched the 
unending fields of snow. Once when we came to 4 
knoll, one side of which was too abrupt to hold the 
anow, she said, ‘‘ That's just like a loaf of fruit-cake 
covered with icing, and the front slice cut off, and 
ita the only cut-off place I've seen to-day.” Her life 
seems full of wonders now. Yesterday she saw ‘‘the 
sun with a picce taken right out of it.” I wonder 
how many eyes were turned toward that strange- 
looking sun at the same time! Looking through his 
tit of bine glass, Car) said, ‘‘ Why, there’s nothing 
queer about that; it’s just the way the moon looks 
’most half the time,” and then he remembered that it 
was day, that it wseen't the mocn he was looking at, 
and that the eun did not look natural atall. What's 
the matter with him?’ he said, with the manner of 
one who intends immediately to tet about a remedy 
for the particular evil before bim. And then again, 
before I could correct and inform bim, be corrected 
himself, saying, ‘‘ Oh, yes, it's an eclipse; but what's 
an eclipse, anyway?” And I wish you would tell him 
what an eclipse is. In this case, was ‘‘anything the 
matter” with the sun, or was he shining on just as 
usual? I have not offered a prize for a long time, 
and I believe it would do you good to be stirred up 
a little. So I will offer a prize of a year's subscrip- 
tion to The Christian Union, or a three dollar” book, 


to the boy or girl who gives Carl the best explanation 
of what an eclipse is in general, and what this eclipse 
in particular was. I must receive the articles of those 
who try for the prize, in my hands, by April 20, just 
about a month from now. 

And here we have a kind friend giving Edith more help 
about her aquarium : 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

In The Christian Union of to-day a good opportunity was well 
improved to Interest your young people about aquariums, but you 
seem to have missed the point of Edith’s letter. She asks, * Do 
you know what plents to put In a fresh-water aquarium, and 
where to get them?’ If you had answered by giving her the 
names of plants growing only in water, she would probably fal. 
to recognize them when she saw them. You wonld have sald, 
Valleneria, Anacharis, Fontinalis Nitella, Horn-wort, Milfoil, 
and many other plants that grow only in water, do not need any 
soil, are good aerating plants, and are therefore best for an 
aquatium."’ They grow on the borders of nearly all ponds, and 
In streams and ditches in most parts of the country, bat when 
my “ youngsters "' were In the country last summer they found, 
on inquiry as to where to go for them, that they were known to 
very few even to exist at all. and they were compelled to hunt 
for them. Descriptions of them in print, however elaborate, 
would not make the selection of them easy, and “trying various 
plants and animals,’ as you surgert, is the work of years, and 
not at all encouraging to a beginner. If there is anytting to 
stimulate healthy investigation it ls just such studies, and they 
should by all means be encouraged, for they ara an unfailing 
source of instruction and amusement at all times, summer and 
winter. Any one may learn to rm-cognize these smal! water plant 
most readily from pictures of them which may be found in many 
books, and I would recommend the purchase of any or all of the 
following books,which bavethe pictures and descriptions of such 
plants: 1. The Aquarium, by J. E. Taylor, costs $2; 2. Ponds 
and Ditches, by M. C. Cooke, 75 cents; 8. Wonders of Plant- 
Life, by Miss Herrick, $1.25; 4. Ocean Wonders, by W. E. 
Damon, $1; 5. Plant Lite, by Edward Step, $1, in the order 
they are written. The one first named will answer nearly all 
questions about water plants, and “from the hour you possess 
an aquarium, assuming that you have some love for natural his- 
tory, you are supplied with a motive for a pleasant ramble 
whenever you have an hour toepare."’ Yourstruly, J. K. W. 


A beginner will often find great enjoyment, and not a 
little knowledge, in bringing home, from ponds and 
brooks and ditches, bits of the plants, and watching to 
see the result of keeping them in an aquarium. Plants 
themselves Will often in that way become familiar 
friends before their names are known. 


Mouawk, N. Y., February 23, ‘85. 


New Yorx, March 12, 1885. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

You ask the cousins to write about games. 
may be Interesting. 

One of our favorite games is Rhymes." One person selects 
two words that rhyme—for Instance, “ came " and “ same "—and 
says, “ I think of a word that rhymes with ‘same.’" 

The rest of the party then think of words that rhyme with it, 
and instead of mentiuning the word, define it, as, * Is it * not 
wild 

The person who selects the words must think what word they 
mean ; In this case the answer should be, No, it is not ‘tame ;'"’ 
and when the right word is guessed, answer, * Yes, it is‘ came.’ "’ 
We find this quite interesting. 

Another game we like is “Comparison."' Two persons are 
selected from the company. One whispers the name of any per- 
son to every cther person. ‘The names should all be different, 
and it is more amusing !f the people named are a)! known to the 
company. The other one whispers anoun to each person, and 
then each one in turn must tell the name and noun and compare 
them. 

To tilustrate, one says, ‘‘ I am told to compare Miss — toa 
writing-deek. She resembles it in being extremely usefal."’ 

The pecullarities of some people sometimes make this game 
very amusing. 

We bave had a great deal of snow this winter A week ago 
to-day it snowed nearly all day. The next morning it took a 
train and Give engines reven hours to go from Albanyto Utica, a 
distance of less than 100 miles. 

I cannot remember when we hare had such a storm. 

It does not usvally drift mach bere in the valey. Mamma says 
we know very litt!e of snow- banks for children who bave always 
lived in the country. There isso much snow we can see nething 
green out-of-loors but the evergreen trees. I think the trees 
without leaves are pretty. 

Mamma and Katy send love. Affectionately, STELLA. 


There would be an objection in the tecond game you 
mention, to giving names of acquaintances, lest sensitive 
people might be hurt thereby. 

Have your bees suffered at all from the changeable 
winter? You see I have not forgotten the honey. 
Until today I bave teen no very deep snows for a long 
time, and I saw no very bed drifts. 


1 know some that 


Waturerorp, Conn., March 1 
Dear Aunt Patience 


In the last issue of The Christian Union I read a letter from 
Rome, where Bessie E. speaks of collecting postage stamps. It 
brought to mind the amusizg recollection of an attempt amorg 
a circle of friends here to collect a million ured stampa. One of 
our number told us of a little girl in New Haven who was to re- 
o¢ive $300 for that number of stampe, with which she was to pro- 
core a bed In the Old Ladies’ Ilome for an aged friend of hers. 
At the time, we were trying to raise money for a new carpet for 
our Ladies’ Room at the church, and some one sa d, ** Wouldn't 
it be nice if we could raise the money for our carpetso?” We 
all laughed, and Mrs. G. M. H. said: “ But a mi’tion/ why, it’s 
ten hundred thousand '"’ with an fnim!table drawl, and then we 
all langhed again. It was suggeeted that some one write for tn- 
formation,and In the meantime, although “ we knew it was a 
humbug, it would do no harm to commence.” So old letters 
were overbauled and robbed of their stamps, friends were en- 
listed, and our husbands Importuned fer the stamps from their 
business correspondence : but they laughed at us so unmerci- 
fully that we rather lost our enthusiasm. Then the letter for 
information never was sent, and so after awhile the enterprise 
was abandoned, after about 5,000 stamps were collected ; * But 


and we reflected that a mill- 
jon was te-n h-u-n-d-r-e-d 6 b-o-u-s-a-n-d ' 


— — 


Two or three months after, I received a letter from my 
brother, inquiring about the stamps.and sending me a news. 
paper notice of the collection of worn-out steel pens by the 
chilrden of some German city. In the letter wasasmall paper 
roll, from which, as I opened it, dropped out three old pens—a 
nucleus for a new enterprise ' I shall be interested to hear what 
answers you receive to your questions. 

Excuse me for taking so much of your time, and believe me 

. Your sincere friend, Mas. R. H.C. 

Thank you for taking your time to tell the funny 
story, ; and here, in the same mail with your letter, comes 
the answer to the question as to what kind of stamps to 
send ; but still there remains the question, Wkat can the 
Chinese do with so many old stamps ” 

Rome, Italy, Fe brnuary 19, 188%. 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 

How kind you are to me! I received your most welcome letter 
this afternvuon, and I hasten to answer it. 

Any kind of stamps will do ; it doesn’t make a bit of difference 
what kind they are. You are very kind to take all this trouble 
for me, and if it would be more convenient for you, you can send 
them to papain Brooklyn, and he can forward them to me with 
the ones he sends me. Please don't take any trouble whatever 
about it, because 1 wouldn't want you to on my account. 

I haven't written to ** Minnie ” for quite a while, and I ought to 
be ashamed of myself for not doing it, but I don't write as much 
as I used to, and with my lessons, studying, practicing, and after- 
noon exercise out-of-doors, I get so tired I don't feel ike writing. 
I generally go to bed quite early. I will try to write to her 
soon, and hope she will do the same tome. We are coming home 
in May. I think. I will be glad to get back, but will probably 
want to return bere again in a few years. Again I thank you 
very, very much for the stamps,and beg you not to disturb your- 
self in the least atout them. I trust you wil! remain well, and 
also all my cousins. Ever your affectionate niece, Brsere E. 


Take notice, please, all my young people, that Bessie 
was very prompt to answer my letter, and she goes to 
bed early. She will get a great dea) more good from 
her foreign visit than one would who delayed to attend 
to her duties promptly and failed to get good rest. Not 
only is it well for her present comfort and happiness, 
but she is laying up habits and health which will help 
her in all her future life. 


March 4, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ;: 


I want to be one of your nieces. I have only one real aunt, 
and she lives so far away—in Kansas City, Mo. I have a sister 
Mabel, who is ten, and a little brother Fred, who isfour. Iam 
seven. Weeach have a canary, and we kad «ix fishes, but five 
died. I had a turtle, but it went down the ground. I gotoa 
lovely echool, No. 30. IT amin the second reader. Mabel and I 
ride up In the cars every day, toschool. {have five dolls; three 
aro little, and two are big. I have just gone out of the infaaot 
class into the big room, at Sunday-schoo!l. 
~ We are saving our money to support a little girl among the 
Freedmen. From your loving niece, ABDIE. 


You must have a merry concert in the morning. Do 
you expect to see your turtle come up in the spring 
when the grass comes up ? I think it might not come 
up in the same place it went down; do you think it 
would’? I know of some one who has your family 
name, who writes very good books; do you know her ” 
If you do, you may thank her for me for the good she 
has done. 


Dear Aunt Patience 

Can you tell me why it fs that, North and South and East and 

West, nearly all the 

* Little boys and girls, with roey eheeks and flaxen curls,” 
and most who are not little, or rosy-cheeked, or flaxen baired, 
always say mamma instead of mamma, and pepa instead of 
pap2” 

Webster certainly gives no authority for it. Does any other 
dictionary man give them permission to doso? I ought not to 
have Included your Enghsh nieces and nephews when I said 
“all,” for I know they all say mammaand papa. It was hear- 
ing them which first called my attention to it. Will you ask 
your /ittle folks who are anxious to speak correctly to find their 
anthority, or to “be sure they are right, then go ahead.” 

A Bio Niece. 

My very own little folks did not say ‘‘ mummer” and 
“pupper” for mamma and papa. But aren’t the 
mothers to blame? Who did I hear say in the cars 
to day, ‘‘ Come to mummer, little dearie, little pesshus 


sing,” but a well-dressed and pleasant-voiced mother ! 


N. Y., Feb 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Thad sucha nice musical treat last week that I thought I 
would tell you about it. It was given by Mr. George W. Mor 
gan and Misa Maud Morgan, of New York, and Miss Alice G. 
Keller, of this city. Mies Keller has lately come'to E!mira, and 
has been engaged as soprano singet !n our church cholr. I like 
her very much. It is 20 seldom that we hear a good harpist that 
I was glad of an opportunity to bear Miss Morgan. | sha)liong 
remember it, especially the singing of “Ave Maria” by Miss 
Keller, with organ and harp accompaniment. | wish that theo 
young people here had such opportunities for concerts as the 
young people of New York and some other cities. 

The last time I wrote to you | was studying Latin. alecbra. 
and rhetoric. J am still studying the first two, but instead of 
rbetoric I am taking physiology. 

Last week, Monday, when I went to school, it was snowing 
very fast, and at noon it was so deep that Professor said that a}! 
who went home to their dinner would be excused from cc ming 
back in the afternoon. Though the wind was blowing the snow 
into drifts, my friends and I had fun getting home. 

Dr Lyman Abbott lectured tn our church a short time ago— 
but I suppore you know that. Sister had the advantage of me, 
as the following morning he talked to the girls at the College. 

Yours lovingly, F. G 


Thank you for writing about the concert. I did hear 
that Dr. Abbott was at Elmira, and had a very pleasant 
time. You would have ‘‘fun” in the snowdrifts I am 
looking at this morning if you were here. 


A ffectionately, PaTIence. 
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CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. 
By Anna Ho_yoke Howarp. 


HERE was tumult on the water, 
And a tempest rocked the deep, 
But the Saviour on his pillow 
Lay in calm and peaceful sleep. 


Vainly did the poor disciples 
Toil and strive to gain the shore ; 
Fiercely, wildly, wind and tempest 
Beat them backward, faint and sore. 


Hear us, Lord! Oh, save! we perish ! 
Without thee we can but die! 

All in vain our toils and efforts ! 
Save, dear Lord! Oh, hear our cry ! 


Doth he hear? Ab, yes! He rises, 
Bids the raging tumult cease : 

At his voice the tempest lulleth ; 
in a moment all is peace. 


Do the waves of flerce temptation 
Beat upon thy troubled breast? 
Do the storms of tribulation 
Leave thy heart no place of reat ’ 


Go to Jesus ; he will hear thee— 
Bid the raging tempest cease : 

All in vain our toils and efforts. 
Hark! he speaks, and all is peace. 


PAUL’S VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK.' 


By LymMAN ABBOTT. 


N treating of Paul's voyage and shipwreck, suggested 

for our study in two succeeding Sabbaths, I propose, 

in a first paper, to endeavor to throw some light on the 

story ; and in the second paper to obtain some light 
from it. 

The appeal made by Paul to Cwsar, and accepted by 
Festus, had taken the case out of the jurisdiction of 
the Roman governor. The Roman citizen had a right 
to appeal from the decisicn of a provincial magistrate 
under the Republic to the people, under the Empire to 
the Emperor. Such an appeal suspended all further 
proceedings, and, after its allowance by the judge, took 
the case wholly out of his hands. Paul must now go 
to Rome for trial, and thus the very machinations of his 
enemies served to accomplish the long-cherished desire 
of his heart to visit the Christian church in that imperial 
city. Humanly speaking, {it is doubtful whether he 
could otherwise have made that visit. The trip would 
have been an expensive onc, and he was poor, and the 
church at Jerusalem certainly had not the money, and 
~ probably not the enthusiasm, to send him on such a mis- 
sion. The Mediterranean, or Great Sea, as it was called 
by the ancients, was the theater of an extensive com- 
merce, but one necessarily rude and imperfect. The 
Greeks and the Romans were ignorant of the use of the 
compass; they were without exact chronometers; the 
instruments with which they took observations were very 
imperfect compared with those of modern times ; charts 
were almost, if not quite, unknown. It was therefore gen- 
erally considered necessary to remain in sight of the coast 
or of some island by day, steering by thestars by night ; 
in winter navigation generally ceased altogether. The 
ancient ship was comparatively rude, both in build and in 
rig—the stero built exactly like the prow ; the sails gen- 
erally square, though triangular topsails seem to have 
been known to the Romans. Merchant ships were con- 
structed of large size, quite equal to those of a large 
modern merchant vessel. The ship of Lucian is esti- 
mated at from 1,200 to 1,500 tons. Paul's ehip carried 
276 crew and passengers (ver. 87); that in which Jose- 
phus was wrecked, 600. The prow of the ancient ship 
was generally ornamented on both sides with figures ; 
very commonly an eye was represented on each side. 
Hence, probably, the expression to eye or face the wind 
(ver. 15, note). The stern was like the prow, 
variously adorned, especially with an image of the 
tutelary deity of the vessel (chap. xxviil., 11, note), 
Banks of oars were used to the naval vessels: the 
great vessel of Ptolemwus Philopator had 4,000 rowers ; 
but it is not necessary to enter here into a discussion 
concerning the arrangement of these oarsmen, since 
they were not a feature of merchant vessels. The rud- 
der was not like our own ; it was an oar, or more gen- 
erally two oars, with broad blades, projecting one from 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for April 5 and April 12, 
1885.—Acts xxvil., 1, 2, 14-44. The authorities for this study will 
be found in Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, Mr. James Smith's 
monograph on the “ Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul,” Will- 
fam Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities,” article Navis, and my 
own “Commentary on the Aots,” dependent chiefly on the fore- 
going authorities. 


each side of the stern, and in larger ships joined by a 
pole which kept the rudders parallel, and brought them 
under the control of one steersman. Ropes cr rudder 
bands were provided by which these rudders could be 
drawn out of the water and fastened to the side of the 
vesse] when not in use (ver. 40). Ships were constru::ted 
with one, two, or three masts, made usually of fir. In 
three-masted vessels, the largest mast was nearest the 
stern ; the main-yard was attached to the main-mast by 
a wooden hoop made to slide up and down by means of 
ropes and pulleys. The anchors did not differ materially 
in form from those in modern times, exceptthat they were 
often constructed with one fluke, and sometimes with 
none. A pecullarity of the ship’s furniture were the 
under-girders used for frapping or under-girding the 
ship in time of danger (ver. 17, note). The ancient ves- 
sel could not at all compete with the modern in sailing 
against the wind, but when running before the wind 
made fair progress. The voyage from Rhegium to Pute- 
oli, 182 miles, made in one day, twenty-four hours (chap. 
xxvili., 13), though a quick, was not an unprecedented, 
passage. A vivid picture of an Alexandrian corn-ship 
just such as that in which the Apostle Paul was wrecked 
is described by Lucian, who lived next after the 
apostolic age. The vessel, the “‘ Isis,” like that in which 
Paul sailed, had gone round by Syria, and along the 
coast of Asia Minor, and then, encountering adverse 
winds, had been driven into the Pirwus. It was an un- 
usual sight in the port of Athens, and soon attracted a 
crowd of idlers from the city. Lucian introduced a 
dialogue amongst a party who had just examined the 
‘* Isis ;” and one of them is made to say, ‘‘ But what a 
ship it was! The carpenter said it was 180 feet long 
and forty-five wide, and from the deck down to the 
pump at the bottom of the hold, forty-five and one-half 
feet ; and for the rest, what a mast it was! and what a 
yard it carried ! and with what a cable it was sustained | 
and how gracefully the stern was rounded off, and was 
surmounted with a golden goose, the sign of a corn-ship ! 
At the other end how gallantly the prow sprang for- 
ward, carrying on either side the goddess after whom 
the ship was named ! and a)! the rest of the ornament, 
the painting, and the flaming pennants, and,’above all, 
the anchors, and tue capstans, and windlasses, and the 
cabin next to the stern, all appear to be perfectly mar- 
velous. A‘! the multitude of sailors, who might compare 
toalittle army, and it was said the cargo would suffice for 
a year's consumption for all Attica, and this unwieldy 
bulk was all managed by that little, shriveled old gen. 
tleman with a bald pate, who sat at the helm, twisting 
about with a bit of handle those two monstrous paddles, 
one on each side, which serve as rudders.” 

In such a ship as this, then, we are to imagine Paul 
embarked at Myra; he sails along the coast of Asia 
Minor to Cnidus, then south to the island of Crete, 
coming to temporary anchorage in the Fair Havens, a 
city of Crete not mentioned in any other ancient writ- 
ings, but established by modern echolars ason the south 
of the island, four or tive miles east of Cape Matala. 
Its waters afforded a fair, but by no means perfect, pro- 
tection. Paul advised to adhere to the tolerable shelter 
rather than run a great risk fora betterone. That his 
counsel was listened to at all is an indication of the 
mora! influence his character had already won for him. 
The centurion, paturaily enough, preferred the judgment 
of his sailing-master, and, a gentle south wind rising, 
started from harbor with the purpose and expectation of 
reaching the better refuge afforded by the harbor of 
Lutro, which is perfectly landlocked from western and 
northwestern winds, against which the ship desired pro- 
tection Their expectation was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; a sudden tempestuous wind, with blasts, whirling 
eddies and currents, and an angry tea, burst upon them 
from the east-northeast.' Not being able,in the nautical 
language of this graphic narratlve—much more graphic 
in the original than in our translation of it—to look the 
wind in the face, the ship changed her course, and ran 
before it. About twenty-three miles to the leeward of 
the point where this storm must have reached them— 
judging from the direction of the wind and their suose- 
quent course—lay the little island of Clauda. Getting 
under the shelter of this island, the skiff, which had 
before been towed behind, was with difficulty brought 
up and got on board; and the cables used in ancient 
times to strengthen the vessel subjected to special strain 
by severe stress were passed underneath the ship, round 
the middle at right angles to lis Jength and near the 
mizzen-matt, and then made taut to prevent the working 
of the planks and timbers. Directly to the southwest 
of the vessel, and in the direction in which they were 
being driven by the wind, are great shoals running 
along the African coast; if the vessel should be driven 
upon these shoals, there was little possibility, in such a 
storm, of the rescue of any life. To prevent this catas- 
trophe, the ship, while under the lee of the island, was 
brought round with her head to the gale, facing the 
north, or a little east of north, so as t& take the storm 
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1 This is the most probable interpretation of the and 
doubtful word ‘‘Euroclydon,” 


on her starboard or right quarter. She did not strike 
sail (ver. 17), but lowered the sail. Exactly what 
was lowered is not clear, but the indications are that a 
storm-sail was set in order to enable her to keep her 
head to the wind and so drift before it. The fair- 
weather sails and spars were taken down, a storm-sall 
was set, and she was then suffered to drive before the 
storm. 

After thirteen days and a half she drifted hopelessly, 
facing the wind, yet steadily driven back byit. Firsta 
part of the cargo, and then a part of the tackling—per. 
haps the main-yard and immense spar, to move which 
would require the united effort of passengers and crew— 
was thrown overboard. There were no means of ascer- 
taining their locality, no means of judging when the 
long storm would abate, and probably the ship had 
yielded in some measure to the strain put upon it, and 
had begun to leak. At all events, crew and passengers 
were in dispair of their life. But on the fourteenth 
night there were indications of preximity to land. In 
the graphic language of the narrative, ‘' the sailors con- 
jectured that some land was nearing them.” Casting 
the lead, they found first twenty and then fifteen fathoms, 
put out four anehors, and *‘ wished for day.” When 
morning broke, some sailors lowered the boat under pre- 
tense of making ready to carry out some anchors from 
the foreship, but meaning to escape from the vessel, 
apparently so near its doom. Their design was detected, 
and the soldiers cut the ropes which bound it to the 
ship. By this time the dawn of day was approaching. 
‘*A faint light showed more of the terrors of the storm, 
and the objects on board of the ship began to be 
more distinctly visible. Still toward the land all was 
darkness, and the eyes of those on board followed the 
spray in vain as it drifted off toward the leeward.” ' 
Among the frightened men, with haggard faces, clus- 
tered on the deck and holding on by the bulwarks 
of the sinking vessel, beaten by the still angry storm, 
Paul moved courageous and serene, distributing to 
the faint and famished bread, for which even in that 
hour of extremest peril he did not forget to give God 
thanks. As the light grew clearer, and the shore more 
distinct, a sandy beach was discovered upon which it 
was resolved to beach the ship ; ‘‘ and, cutting round the 
anchors, they left them to the sea; at the same time 
loosing the rudder-bands and raising the foresail, they 
held fast for the shore, and, falling into a place where 
two seas met, they beached the ship; and the bows, 
having stuck fast, remained immovable, but the stern 
was broken off by the violence of the waves.” (This 
translation, which follows closely the original, embodies 
the material points in which it differs from our English 
version.) And so, on boards, and some on broken 
pleces of the ship, and some by swimming, all came 
safe to land. 

The story of Paul's voyage and shipwreck has been 
made thesubject of careful and painstaking study, which 
has given abundant evidence of its exact truthfulness. 
Io the position in which we have described Paul's sbip 
to be it would drift from the island of (‘le uda ina direc 
tion west by north at the rate of thirty.six miles in 
twenty-four hours, which would bring it to St. Paul’s 
Bay, in the island of Malta, in thirteen days and a half. 
The soundings of twenty and then fifteen fathoms In the 
approaches to that bay correspond exactly with those 
recorded in the Acts. If we suppose the ship to have 
drifted in a westerly direction, as indicated in the nar. 
rative, the sound of breakers would have been heard on 
the point of Koura before the land could have been teen 
in the darkness, and the description of the inlet where 
two seas met describes exactly the appearance presented 
to sailors as they would near the land ; the island of 
Salmonetta, a long rocky ridge separated from the main 
land by a channel of not more than a hundred yards in 
breadth, making in the harbortwo currents, one flowing 
from the east and the other flowing from the north, and 
the very point where the ship would have been stranded. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


A STORMY VOYAGE. 
By Emity Hontrncton MILLER. 


OW the voyage began. At last Paul was ready to 

start on his long voyage to Rome, where he had 
chosen to be judged by Cesar. He did not go alone, 
but some of his friends went with him, and he was not 
chained, but treated very kindly by the centurion who 
had charge of him. This man’s name was Julius, and 
when the ship stopped at a little port he even allowed 
Paul to go and see some of his friends, and rest him. 
self. There were a good many other prisoners on the 
ship, and soldiers to guard them, besides the lading 
which was sent to the merchants. They tailed slowly 
along the coast, and at last, at another port, they found a 
ship going over Into Italy, and the centurion put all his 
prisoners on board. They could not go directly bt caure 
the wind blew in the wrong direction, and after a good 
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many days they came into a snug little harbor called Fair 
Haven. Pau! advised them to stay here all winter, and 
told them that if they went on they would certainly meet 
with trouble. But the master of the ship only laughed 
at bim ; the owner said, ‘‘ Why, what does this prisoner 
know about ships?” and the centurion sald, ‘‘ This lit- 
tle harbor is too small to stay In all winter; we will 
walt for a fair wind, and then we will sail over toa bet- 
ter in Crete.” 

So, one day, when the south wind was blowing softly, 
and the sea was blue and sunny, they thought it was a 
good time to start. They pulled up the anchors, and 
ran up the great sail, and the little ship went steadily 
away toward the harbor in Crete. 

The Storm. Long before they reached the harbor the 
sky began to grow dark, and a furious wind-storm came 
rushing down upon them. The little ship was tossed 
about, and plunged into the great boiling waves, and 
racked and twisted, until at last they had to give 
up trying to steer it toward the harbor, but had to let it 
go driving on before the wind. The storm grew worse 
and worse ; first they took great chains and made them 
fast under the ship to keep it from breaking in pieces, 
and then they threw overboard the goods with which 
the ship was loaded, and everything but just what was 
necessary to them. Still the storm increased. They 
could not sce the sun or the stars, but went beating 
about until all hope that they should be saved was taken 
away. They weretoo much frightened to even think of 
eating, but were just waiting for the minute when the 
sbip would go down and they all be lost. 

A Message. Was thereany one who could help them ? 
Yes, One, but they did not even think of him. Each 
man prayed to his god, but these poor idols of wood and 
stone could do nothing for them, or help them at all in 
their danger. 

One man among them was not afraid. That man was 
Paul. Nothing troubled him. He knew that his Mas- 
ter could quiet the storm inan instant if he thought best. 
He knew that he was as safe in the storm as on the land, 
and he came to the frightened men with a message that 
God had sent. Ile sald, ‘‘ Be of good cheer: for there 
shall be no loss of any man’s life among you, but of the 
ship.” 

Could this be true? How could Paul know that ’ 
All the people looked at him in wonder and deubt, and 
he told them how he knew. 

‘*For there stood by me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am and whom I serve,saying, Fear not, Paul ; 
thou must be brought before Cesar: and, lo ! God bath 
given thee all them chat sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, 
be of good courage: for I believe God, that it shall be 
even as it was told me. Howbeit, we must be cast upon 
a certain island.” 

I wonder how many of the people believed this mes- 
sage. If they only believed it they would feel just as 
safe as if they had been on shore ; but I think most of 
them shook their heads, and said, ‘‘Is thatall?" They 
did not trust God as Paul did, and though some of them 
were comforted a very little, they could not say, ‘1 be 
Neve God, that it shall beeven as it was told me.” Per- 
haps some of them prayed in their hearts to Paul's God, 
and hoped it might be true that he would save them, 
but they could pot be of good cheer as Paul was. I 
once read of a steamship tbat was caught in a dreadful 
storm while crossing the ocean. The night was very 
dark, and the sailors could scarcely manage the vessel. 
All the passengers were in great fear, and no one ex- 
pected that they would ever see land again. But while 
they were crowed together in such fear tbat no one 
dared to speak, the captain's little daughter came singing 
into the cabin just as happy and fearless as if the sun 
was shining and the seacalm. ‘‘Are you not afraid ?” 
asked one of the passengers. ‘‘ Oh, no ;” sald the little 
girl, ‘‘my father is guiding the ship.” 

That is the way a)l God's children may feel, in storms 
orsunshine. Wherever we may be, we may always be 
of good cheer because we may always know that our 
Father is guiding and taking care of us. 


SOME CONDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL 
WORK FOR CHRIST. 


By Pamir 8. Moxom. 

" Bat Paul thought not good to take him with them, who de- 
parted from them from Pampbylla, and went not with them to 
the work." —Acts xv., 38. 

HEN the Apostle Paul set out on bis first mis- 

sionary tour, he was accompanied by Barna- 
bas, and by a young man named John Mark, who was 
the nephew of Barnabas. This young man had been 
taken along evidently for the reason, in part, that he 
might assist the elder men in their enterprise by provid- 
ing for their material wants. There are reasons to be- 
lleve that Paul’s eyesight was defective, and many per- 
s nal allusions in his letters reveal the comfort which 
he took jn the service of younger companions. In the 
account of the departure of Pau) and Barnabas, on their 
missionary tour, given in Acts xiii., we are told that 
they had also John (é.¢., John Mark) to their minister.”’ 


The word ‘‘ minister’’ means servant, not in any menial 
sense, but often with special reference to matcria] 
service. Perhaps, too, Mark’s uncle had a desire to 
give to his nephew that experience which would form 
so valuable a part of his training for future missionary 
labor. 

At Perga the youthful Mark faltered in his purpose to 
accompany the apostles. It may be that anticipated 
perils frightened and discouraged him. It may be that 
thoughts of his mother, living in Jerusalem, and con- 
stantly in peril of persecution, wrung bis heart. It may 
be that his immaturity of Christian faith and zeal made 
him unequal to the trials which he felt awaited him. 
At avy rate, before the real work of their mission had 
begun, Mark lost courage, and, leaving Paul and Baraa- 
bas to shift for themselves, hastily returned to his home. 
The young man does not present a very attractive or 
very promising aspect at this point in his career, even to 
us. To the consecrated and invincibly courageous 
Paul he must have seemed almost a poltroon. It is 
pleasant to know that Mark’s later history bears record 
of his deserved restoration to Paul's favor. The retreat 
from Perga was a display of youthful weakness; years 
and experience brought the steadier nerve and firmer 
purpose needed in those days, and, indeed, in all days, 
by a Christian. 

When Paul was planning bis second missionary tour, 
he looked to Barnabas as once more acompanion. The 
latter, a man of gentle mold and loving disposition, had 
evidently freely forgiven Mark his defection, and de- 
sired to take him again. But Paul was not to be trified 
with a second time. In his campaigning he wanted 
only comrades whom he could fully trust. 

The fact which is to furnish us our lesson to-day is 
the fact of Mark’s recreancy at Perga, and Paul's con- 
sequent rejection of him when a share was sought for 
him in a great enterprise. The subject which this fact 
suggests_js ‘*Some Conditions of Successful Work for 
Christ.” 

The natural instincts of human charity often do not 
rise above the perception of material want. Christian 
love makes the mind quick to perceive the deeper wants 
of man, as well as the heart quick to respond with min- 
istry tothose wants. Paul and Barnabas set off into 
Asia Minor to declare a gospel of divine mercy to pop- 
niations who were ignorant of God's real nature, and 
doubly ignorant of God's revealed purpose in Jesus 
Christ. Asia Minor was their mission field. Butall the 
world {fs a mission ficld. Life among the masses of men 
is sensual and bestial, or it is intellectually and spirit- 
ually deficient, so that {t subsists on a low °plane. 
Weakness of will, bondage of habit, sordidness of 
mind, depravity of affection, sinfulness and selfishness, 
make up the condition in which multitudes live. There 
is always and everywhere vast need of a Gospel, a 
Saviour, a divine awakening impulse that shall put a 
new meaning into life and give it a new direction. 
However we may seek to explain it, this is the fact, 
that there is in human nature a tremendous gravitation 
downward. Theologians have long told us that man 
fell from a purer estate than his present one. Philoso- 
phers and scientists now tell us the fall was a fall up- 
ward, in that the first sense of sin, with its resultant dis- 
crimination between good and evil, was both a sign and 
a necessary condition of moral progress. They say that 
the spiritual life, which to all of us is beautiful when 
looked at in our best moments, is the result of an evo- 
lutionary process begun far back of the man physical 
and going on in the man spiritual toward #me far and 
fair completion. Let us theorize as we may, there are 
certain facts which we cannot evade or deny. We are 
conscious of sin. We are conscious of such immersion 
in evil that most of our good choices are overcomings of 
resistant tendency. As a field, however fertile, if let 
alone, begets weeds, so man’s nature, left to itself, breeds 
vices, and stagnates into eorruption. 

Now, with the light that Christ gives to us, we see 
clearly that the true aim of life, the alm that gives iife 
dignity and worth in the face of al! trials and sorrows, 
is to live well—to live the best ; and, in striving to do this, 
to help others to live the best. But what is the best ? 
It is not to live in the lower ranges of our nature, It is 
not to subject ourselves to passion and lust, or to be con- 
tent with food and warmth and service of the bodily 
senses. Manis a spirit, and not a body. He has con- 
science and power of apprehending the divine. He is 
made for God. His very nature makes any condition 
short of union of feeling and purpose and thought with 
God a condition of incompleteness, of unrest, and of 
wretchedness. 

Christ brings the soul into recognition of God. He 
lays hold of the soul and lifts it up into new affections, 
new hopes, and a new power. His giftis a gift of life - 
‘*T am come that ye might have life, and have it abun- 
dantly."" Food and houses and money and sciences are 
not life. Life does not bave its seat inthe flesh. There 
is not an antagonism between body and spirit, but Jife 
is of the spirit, and the body serves the spirit’s uses. 
Christ gives life by awakening and renewing the spirit,. 


enlightening conscience, purifying motive, and bringing 
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the whole man into peaceful communion with God. 
This gift he brings not at arm's length, but immediately, 
by splritual conts ct. He uses all means and forces. 
He works upon men’s soul sthrough his Word, through 
human speech and sympathy, through the circum- 
stances and events of life, inevery way. [lis aim is to 
kindle spiritual life in them. [lis love is a constant im 

pulse to bless and save. Ali whoare effectively reached 
by him catch his spirit. His sptrit becomes their spirit. 
Himself the Saviour of the world, he makes all who fol- 
low him, according to the measure of their power, sav- 
jours. This isthe secret and springof all true missionary 
enterprise. India and China and Africaare notinvaded 
by the heralds of the cross in order that of their multi- 
tudinous populations a few individuals here and a few 
there may be rescued from a future hell; but in order 
that men—thLe masses—may have | fe through know; 

edge of Christ and experience of his regenerating 
power. If there were no future peril there would te 
sufficient motive to preach the Gospel to the heathen. 
The curse of sin is in what it makes men now—grovel.- 
ing, sensual, crue], and miserable. It is no mystical 
figure, but literal statement of fact, that ‘‘ He that bath 
the Son of God hath life, and he that hath not the Son 
hath not life.” The present is the seed and prophecy of 
the future. The great enterprise which commands the 
encrgies of Christ is to beget life in men to-day, so that 
they shall not be slaves of sense and ignorance and sir, 
but be free men in the pure life of the spirit, witha 
power in them to conquer present ills, and forecast the 
futare perfect good. 

The privilege and duty of every soul that knows 
Christ is to be his missionary to all others with whom 
there is any possible contact. This privilege and duty 
are not hindered in their realization by the necessary 
common activities and circumstances of our lives. We 
are toiling for bread, for knowledge, for homes and 
possessions, but through a)! this toiling are we fulfilling 
the high calling of children of God? That is a mo- 
mentous question. Here is one grand enterprise ia 
which all may engage—tlie enterprise of making the 
world better by bringing the power and truth and sweet. 
ness of Christ into vital contact with human souls, and 
thus lifting them up into life. 

We go about vaguely questioning what Christian 
work we can do, as if the service of Christ consisted 
always and exclusively of doing something that has the 
distinct mark of religion upon it. This is the first and 
mightiest work: to believe mighbti'y in the good God 
whose love and holiness Christ reveals; and then to be 
such an one as Christ forms and inspires. We cannot 
do something until we are something. We cannot be 
bearers of life till life is in usa quickening and propaga- 
tive power. The measure of the work one can do for 
Cbrist—that is, for men—is determined by his quality. 
Paul went to Asia Minor, to Europe, to Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, and Rome. His great heart and commanding 
intellect urged him to seek these centers of the world’s 
population. But what Paul did was determined not 
primarily by where he went, but by what he was. He 
was a Christian, brave, pure, consecrated, and zealous. 
The man was alive with the love and grace of Christ ; 
and therefore his speech was prevailing, and his work 
abundant in results. It is a small matter where we are, 
or what are the spheres of human society in which we 
move, if we are vital with the beneficent love of God. 
Now, I have announced as my subject ‘‘ Some Condl- 
tions of Successful Work for Christ.”" These can only 
be suggested at this time. They are not outward, but 
inward, conditions. They are qualities of heart. They 
sre such qualities as come, in their highest and finest 
degree, not from a logical apprehension of truth In 
dogmatic form, but from a personal acquaintance and 
fellowship with Christ, and a personal reception of his 
spirit. I am not to speak now of the manifold and 
beautiful graces of the Christian life, but of certain 
qualities which either underlie these and make any pos- 
session of these possible, or spring directly from the 
love which these manifest, as flowers manifest the vast 
quickening force that thrills in the earth and bursts cp- 
ward in green fountains of vegetation, and mounts in 
the sap of trees. 

1. The first of these qualities is Sincerity. No man 
is truly alive who fs insincere. His life is not a reality, 
but a semblance. There can be no attractive, beneficent 
power in a soul tbat is not sincere. Tbe outward show 
of goodness may deceive the eye, but human instinct 
for the real pierces a]] masks, and men refuse to yield to 
the sway of a sham scepter. The want of sincerity 
makes religion an empty form, and worship a mockery. 
No one can truly serve Christ by drawing souls to him 
unless he is earnest, and he cannot be earnest without a 
tincere purpose. This seems all plain enough, and even 
commonplace. Every one who thinks, knows the eseen 
tial weakness that always marks conscious hypocrisy. 
But there js an insincerity into which many fall, that 
must be distinguished from hypocrisy. Mea think 
themselves sincere when they are not. Mark would, 
perbaps, bave resented sny churge of insincerity when 
he left Paul and Barnabges at Perga. But what are the 
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facts? He did not repudiate the Christian faith. He 
did not say: ‘‘I have looked into the reasons of this 
mission, and I have my doubts. I question the reality 
of the Christian faith.” No; he had no doubt of Chris- 
tianity, but he had not squarely faced what it meant to 
be a Christian and a Christian missionary. He was 
troubled by fears of personal safety and sbrinkings from 
toil and hardship. He had not yet grown to sucha 
robustness of Christian conviction that he was wholly 
sincere in his purpose. There was a lurking weakness 
that chilled his zeal, and made him falter on the thresh- 
old of his great enterprise. He was representative of 
many who have caught some idea of what it means to 
serve Christ by unselfishly serving the world, but who 
are not yet sufficiently genu'ne and deep in their Chris- 
tian experience to be willingly and steadfastly held toa 
high aim. How many there are who are half-heartedly 
Christian! Are they sincere? But one who is wholly 
sincere is ready to do and dare and endure without 
vacillation. Paul’s sincerity was such that he could 
fling himself with a splendid abandon on Asia or Europe, 
and confront with equal courage hostile Jews or treach- 
erous barbarians. The sincere man is full of courage, 
for he is sure of himself because he {s sure of his cause. 
Men now seldom have to confront physical perils in 
doing Christian service to their fellows ; but they have 
to meet the chill of cold indifferences, the repulse of 
resistant selfishness, or the heavy obstruction of sphiitual 
insensibility. If they are not wholly sincere, if their 
convictions and feelings are not true and strong, they 
soon fall into a perfunctory service that quickly ends in 
abandonment of all manifest endeavor. For such 
there is possible nu rca] achievement of spiritual good 
tomen. An insincere Christian is a nerveless and inef- 
ficient Christian. He is salt that has lost its positive, 
tingling flavor, and has grown insipid. It is not lack of 
opportunity that makes our lives fruitlees, but want of 
genuineness. We are spiritless and ineffective because 
we are not clearly given up to the regnant conviction of 
life’s greatest end. We have too much spiritual feeling 
to be conscious hypocrites; we have not enough to 
make us magnetic forces upon the hearts and consciences 
of others. The sincere man moves with the whole 
weight of his character and capability along the line of 
his purpose ; but if one be less than wholly sincere his 
very inertia holds him down unmoved and unmoving. 
Christian men and women, think of this matter! You 
believe in the reality and power and grace of Christ. 
You perceive the spiritual deadness of the world about 
you. You know what real life is, and how vast is the 
need of it. What are you in your relation to the world ? 
Are you magnetic, propagative, inspiring, helpful ? 
Are ‘you drawing or impelling tome one toward higher 
thinking and purer living ? Are you making some one 
transformingly aware of God’s truth and love, so that 
he is entering into a vital faith and a solacing peace ? 
I leave this question here, with this word, searchingly 
and solemnly significant, that at the base of all effective 
Christian life lies an unwavering, absolute sincerity. 

2. The second condition is Faith. I do not now 
mean that hearty credence to the facts and principles of 
the Gospel which we all readily give—at least all of us 
that would willingly be called Christian. I mean that 
sense of areal and mighty divine presence and power 
which draws into the current of its beneficent move- 
ment among men all! the instruments and forces that we 
can put to God’s service. I mean that faith which 
apprehends, not simply a past, historical Christ, but a 
living Christ of to-day, who is now the efficient ‘‘ power 
of God unto salvation.” It is a trust in God’s good 
intentions and a confidence in his min{stry through us 
to the world. It is a consciousness of God that makes 
our endeavor to lift up and save others not an effort 
springing solely from our own wills, but a divine im- 
pulse that uses us, and, not rising with us, ceases not 
when we are exhausted. There is always more in true. 
Christian service than the influence of aman. God is 
always more than his instruments. Paul and Barnabas 
did not go to the heathen in their own strength, or they 
would have failed. The Holy Spirit wrought mightily 
in them and by them. So we are not to live and work 
in our own etrength, but in the strength of God. Faith 
seizes on this fact or law of spiritual dynamics, and 
grows conscious of a prevafliug energy that transcends 
all human agencies. 

Great workers for God have always been great in 
faith. The sense of the power bebind them lifted them 
to a magnitude of achievement, the contemplation of 
which would have paralyzed their unaided powers. 
What is a single soul against the brute force of the 
world, against the dead mass of human indifference or 
human groseness? That question wrung from Paul’s 
lips the cry, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” But 
faith wakes the answering shout: ‘‘ Our sufficiency is 
of Gud.” 

Beyond, then, the personal faith of the soul, that 
brings consciousness of per onal forgiveness and per- 
sonal salvation, lies a vaster exercise of the soul in that 
faith which grasps the divine purpose of a world-wide 
redemption. We are to believe for ourselves, but we 


are also to believe for others; and in that bellef our per- 
sonalities become instruments of salvation to them. 
This is the falth which we necd—a faith that will set 
our pulses thrilling with a sense of an accompanying 
Divine Spirit whose energy makes our little endeavor 
and our faltering words unfailingly effective upon 
others for their good. Itis by such a faith alone that 
the church rises up in her real power as a redemptive 
agency among men, and draws repentant multitudes to 
her welcoming embrace. Have we such faith ? or are 
we so engrossed in our individual selves, so narrowed in 
our apprehension of Jesus Christ, that no circuit is 
established for the mighty current of divine grace that 
shall thrill a whole community into life? The quality 
of the workers determines the magnitude of their work. 
Paul and Barnabas penetrated Asia Minor, and on their 
return left behind them a line of Christian churches that 
flamed like beacon-fires amid the night of heathenism. 
Mark went back from the great enterprise ere it was 
fairly begun, and no trace of anything he did for Christ 
remained. They had a faith with which he was, as 
yet, unacquainted. The contrast brings its pregnant 
lesson to us to day. 

3. A third condition of successful work for Clirist is 
persistence in Christian purpose and endeavor. The 
enterprise of saving men and lifting them up into better 
dispositions and purer lives is a difficult enterprise. 
Every great end {s hardly won. There is much in the 
ordinary life about every one of us to discourage our 
hearts and depress our energy. How many are unwill- 
ing to be saved—unwilling to be urged out of their 
sordid and selfish ways of living! All sorts of resist. 
ance meet us—letbargic unbelief, aggressive disbelief, 
icy indifference, stubborn prejudice, inflexible habit, 
absorbed preoccupation in material aims. Sin is slow 
to yield possession of men’s hearts. Often the most 
spiritual are readiest to cry out, like Elijah: ‘‘ Lord, of 
all who love thee, I alone am left.” Sometimes the 
whole church has been disheartened with the seemingly 
hopeless endeavor to win the world to Christ, and in 
weakness of faith and bitterness of spirit has fallen 
back upon the pessimistic dogma that the creation of 
man is a proved failure, and only a remnant of human- 
ity can be saved. The long suffering of God, the divine 
patience that waits and bears and works on through the 
centuries and ages, should put us to shame, rebuking 
our shallow impatience and cowardly unfaithfulness. 
Were God's grace no stronger than man’s faith we 
might well despair of any triumphant culmination of 
human history in a perfect redemption. Our great mis- 
sion in this world is to do good unto all men, leaving 
the final issue of our endeavor to God, and not letting 
effort wait on recognized achievement. The fruit of 
much that we do does not appear atonce. We need to 
cultivate a persistence that no apparent want of success 
can check, and that no oppositions can break down. If 
we are true to our highest ideals of character, our clear- 
est perceptions of duty, and our holfest impulses, we 
shall steadily fulfill our mission, recking not that our 
work seems fruitless. No right effort utterly fails. 
God zealously conserves all real service. There is fail 
ure only in recreancy—in turning back from the Chris- 
tian aim and relinquishing the Christian purpose. The 
recreant are rejected. Mark failed at Perga, and he 
gathered no trophies for Christ in Asia Minor. Paul’s 
rejection of him when a second enterprise was planned 
forcibly suggests the inevitable fate of the faithless. 
Mark had another opportunity, which he improved, and 
so, at last, was counted worthy of the missionary’s bigh 
calling. But bow many Marks there are here who 
have faltered and turned back from a loyal service of 
Christ, and their barrenness of spiritual life but proves 
their rejection from large efficiency in the kingdom of 
Christ! Is it too late for them to turn again, and in 
some measure retrieve the past? Thank God, no! but 
opportunities, like the moments, speed by and are lost. 
There is no recall. For us all there is the gracious 
privilege of the present. Let the present moment be 
seized and made forever memorable in our lives by a 
new consecration to Christian living. Life is not long ; 
for some of us it will be very. brief. The worth of life 
lies in its use in serving God. Weshall not, when the 
end comes, look back with complacency upon anything 
we have done save that which was consecrated by pure 
love and Christian purpose to the good of men. Give, 
then, your hearts to Christ, and a helping hand to the 
struggling souls about you, seeking in all your endeavor 
this end—the triumph of that kingdom whose illimit- 
able breadth and infinite perfection shall justify the 
long tragedy of history, and fulfill the promiees of God, 
which, until the day-dawn, are prophetic day-stars in 
our hearts. 


‘THE SABBATH FOR MAN.” 
MOST careful and industrious plece of book- 


and compfied by the Rev. Wilbur F, Crafts. Itis n 
nec to in every point with the views ex- 


| pressed in it to find literally hundreds of facts of in- 


making is the volume having'the title given eae 


terest, and anecdotes beyond number. In his zeal to 
make the work a complete cyclopedia of everything 
relating to the subject Mr. Crafts has corresponded with 
over 200 perions in a]] parts of the globe, and of many 
occupations, and bas thus obtained reports on the actual 
state of Sabbath observance, compared with what it has 
been in the past and what it should be. A printed list 
of fourteen questions has alded to draw out opinion on 
various points. The results of this extended inquiry 
have been adroitly combined with gleanings from 
standard and periodical! literature, and the whole welded 
into a readable and at times highly enter!aining treatise 
on the theme, ‘‘ Will the coming man keep the Sabbath ? 
If so, will it be his holiday or his holy day?” Anin. 
geniously arranged appendix, a tabular analysis and 
comparison of the Stute Sabbath laws and decisions of 
the courts, and a inap which by light and dark shading 
shows the method of observance or the non-observance 
of Sundays in the countries of the world, add materially 
to the value of the book asa work of reference. We 
quote two passages. The first gives some of the objec- 
tions brought by Mr. Crafts’s correspondents against 
certain features of the old Puritan Sabbath : 

‘‘One says: ‘ Not enough social warmth.’ Another: 
‘ We were required to abstain from play and pleasure, but 
no pains (or very little) was taken to make the day pass 
agreeably. If the little child must lay aside its dolls and 
tops, it should have pictures, Bible stories, songs, etc., 
In greater abundance. Any change would mark the 
day as unlike the otber days of the week.’ Another: 
‘A little too great riger and severity in keeping chil. 
dren quiet, and falling to give thcm suitable reading 
and enjoyment.’ Another: ‘Was not allowed even to 
whistle on the Sabbath.’ Another: ‘My limitations as 
to Sunday reading were stricter than I shall impose upon 
my children. I would not have been allowed to read 
‘* Adam Bede” or ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian.” I would 
let my boy read them. On the whole, the Sunday ob- 
servance of my childhood was very nearly right.’ 
Anotber: ‘ Usdue importance attached to simply re- 
maining indoors when out of church.’ Anotber ? ‘ The 
painfully solemn atmosphere which it was thought nec. 
essary to surround us with.’ Another: ‘1. Keeping 
too strictly indoors, and physically too quiet. 2. Too 
much formal reading of Bible for young children. 38. 
Too long Sunday tervices, for children.’ Another: 
‘Painful straining to control petty details of thought 
and act, instead of free, joyous, easy attention to the 
objects of the day.’ Another: ‘The Jack of material 
in papers and books, and interest of the parents in the 
pleasure of the children on that day, are al! I wou!d note. 
The day was a good day, but barren. It lacked bright 
Iiterature and theattention of parents.’ . . . With these 
instances of over-severity we may mention that fatal 
injury was donc to Lord Bolingbroke in boyhood by the 
well-intended but mistaken act of his grandparent in 
compelling him to pass his Sabbaths in reading Dr. 
Manton’s 119 sermons on the 119th Psalm. . . 

‘*One of Professor Blackie’s stories {illustrates the un. 
due solemnity with which the Sabbath js still observed 
in parts of Scotland. A young gentleman going to 
church one Sabbath with an old gentleman in Skye, 
ventured to remark, after they had walked some miles 
in silence, that it was ‘a beautiful day.’ ‘ Yes, indeed, 
young man,’ answered his companion, ‘it is a very beau. 
tiful day ; but is this a day to be talking about days ?’ 
Another distinguished Scotchman tells of a lady of his 
native land who, being out for a walk on the Sabbath, 
lost her hold of a pet dog, and so asked a tipsy Scotch- 
man near at hand to whistle for it. He replied, witha 
look of solemn surpriee, ‘Is this a day for whustling ?’” 

As a contrast to these examples of over-punctilious. 
ness or misunderstanding of the nature and object of 
the day, we give the detailed picture of what seems to 
one of Mr. Crafts’s correspondents an ideal Sunday : 

‘‘Sunday should be the family’s own day, spent 
alone—no company—in church, at‘home, in walks if 
thought best—but the communion day be: ween parents 
and children. It should be the best of the week. I 
would outline the day thus: 1. Rise as early as usual, 
aud promptly attend to the morning's duties. (Let the 
fourth commandment be repeated every Sabbath morn- 
ing at breakfast.) 2. Let family Worship be expanded 
by sioging, responsive reading, brief comments on the 
Scripture, etc., making a service of twenty minutes 
out of it, often using the Sabbath-schoo] lesson. 3. 
Prepare for service, and attend—the whole family in 
church and Sabbath-*chool. 4. Have s good dinner, the 
best possible, so that it doern’t keep any one from 
church. Eat long and with enjoyment, the talk being 
upon the services, etc. I would makeitthe meal of the 
meals. 5. After that let any one who is sleepy take a 
nap, or spend the time better in reading bright books 
or papers, or in talk or walk; if in walks, in private 
places, mpt in public roads or parks. Driving is not 
good, usually. The object is pleasure in company and 
conversation, in thoughts of God and home. 6. At tea. 
tine let a Junch be passed around with no formality, but 
a good, tasty lunch, followed by a home service, recita- 
tion of verses, hymns, or creéds, and singing.” 
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THE LATEST EXPLORATION IN AFRICA.’ 


A very strange people fs that described In this vo'ume. 
Mr. Thomson, though as yet but twenty-six ‘years old, 
has already won great renown as an African explorer, 
and in 1878-80 headed an expedition of the Royal 
Geographical Society to the Central African Lakes. 
The expedition now described was undertaken under 
the same auspices, and one of the chief objects was to 
discover whether there was a practicable direct route 
for European travelers through the Masai country from 
any of the East African ports to Victoria Nyanza. 
Setting forth in December, 1882, he formed a company 
which he afterwards discovered to be made up of ‘‘ the 
greatest villains and thieves on the coast.” The success 
of his attempt to penetrate Into the home of the ferocious 
Masai, and his return in safety after undergoing count- 
lees dangers and hardships, seems to have been due to 
his adroitness in understanding and dealing with native 
character. The record of his journey, as set forth in 
this handsomely printed and profusely {illustrated book, 
shows him to be a man of indomitable energy, pluck, 
and adaptability. His spirits never failed him in the 
greatest exnergencies, and he jocoeely refers to himeelf 
as the Mark Tapley of African explorers. 

“Though Masai Land” is overflowing with good- 
humor, and, outside of its valuc as a contribution to the 
literature of African exploration, is a highly amusing 
book. We quote a few passages which will give some 
idea of the curious tribe visited, and of Mr. Thomson's 
‘‘ free and easy ” style of writing : 


THE AFRICAN COAST REGION, 


‘‘We might imagine, in the manner of our old 
romances, that some all-powerful evil genius held sway 
over the land, and kept some lovely damsel or great 
treasure deep hidden in the Interior, surrounded by a 
land teeming with horrors and guarded by the foul mon- 
sters of disease, of darkness and savagery. That land {s 
the pestilential coast region where so many adventureus 
modern knight errants have been doomed to die in their 
attempts to reveal to the world the fair spirit of Africa. 
Whichever way the traveler chooees, he finds foul 
swamps and marshes, swarming with horrid creeping, 
slimy things, and through these he must wade by the 
hour together. He leaves the swamp, to slip and floun- 
der over black, fetid mud from which rise unpleasant 
exhalations. Rain falls frequently in torrents, and 
numerous simost unforJable streams obstruct his way. 
Rotting vegetation fills theair with poisonous gases, and 
the water he drinks is charged with the germs of disease. 
It would be well if he bad to encounter only such physi- 
cal difficulties, but, alas! such is not the case. The 
spirits of disease, like hell-hounds le} loose, reize hold of 
him. They present no shape to the material eye, but 
from every swamp, marsh, and mud-stretch they rise 
invisible. They are drawn in by every breath, and 
drunk inevery drop of water. Ague shakes him with 
its mighty hand till bis teeth rattle together, dysentery 
strikes agonizing darts into his most vital parts, or fever 
clings to bim like the shirt of Nessus, burning Into his 
very heart. You may think that this picture is over- 
drawn, but such is not the case. I speak from dire 
experience, and I need not refer the reader to the works 
of almost every traveler to find my description substan- 
tiated 


A COUNCIL WITH MASAI CHIEFS. 


Before reaching the Masai country the expedition fell 
in with many representatives of the race, and though 
their people had been murdering traders occasionally, 
and blocking the road from time to time, they came 
into camp without showing a trace of fear. ‘‘ Only the 
previous year they had set upon a caravan going to 
Taveta from U-kambanil, near the Kyulu mountains, in 
the dead of night, and stabbed forty porters without 
the slightest provocation. And now here were mem. 
bers of the same clan visiting us with all the dignity of 
lords of tke creation, knowing full well that mo retalla- 
tion would be attempted. They were magnificent spec'i- 
mens of their race, considerably over six feet, and with 
an aristocratic savage dignity that filled me with admi- 
ration. After the calm, formal salutation of their tribe, 
they began to detail, with great minuteness, how guns 
bad heen heard from their kraal, and, imagining that 


the Wa-kamba had attacked them, they bad come out’ 


to reconnoiter, how they had at last come across our 
track, and found that it was a caravan, though they 
had been greatly puzzled by footprints such as they 
bad not seen before (alluding to mine). They then 
lightly touched upon the causes of the road being 
blocked so long, as if those had been little trivialities 
not worth mentioning. They must not be too hard upon 
their young warriors if they broke out on the loose a 
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keep their handin! ‘ Boys will be boys,’ and ‘Their 
wild oats must be sown,’ was the defense of the gray- 
beards. And now they were glad to see the traders 
again, as they were running short of iron wire, beads, 
and chains for their young women.” 

MAKING A GOOD IMPRESSION. 

In order to effect an entrance into Masal Land, Mr. 
Thomeon found it necessary to make for himself a repu- 
tation as a sorcerer and great ‘‘ medicine man.” On first 
reachiog & Masai kraal he was surrouaded by the young 
warriors—one of the peculiar customs of this people is 
that married couples and children live together in one 
village, young men and girls in another. The diet of 
the warriors {s altogether different from that of the others, 
and is carefully prescribed. ‘‘ Finding me harmless, 
though phenomenal, they began to cross-examine me. 
Where was I going’ Wheredid Icomefrom? What 
did I want ? and why had I so few goods’ These and 
a thousand other questions were poured upon me. | 
told them that I was the white lybon of the Lajomba 
(Wa-awabili), that I was visiting the country to find out 
for the traders by occu]t means where ivory was to be got. 
Mbaration (their chief lybon) was a fraud in comparison 
tome! Could any one but a great medicine-man have 
a skin like mine, or hair like mine? Now, you there! 
I said, come to me, and I will take off your nose and 
put it on again. Come, you need not be afraid. Ah! 
very well. Just look here for a moment, and I will 
show youathing ortwo. You see my teeth? Observe 
how firm they are (here I tapped them with my 
knuckles). You see there is no fraud there. Just wait 
then till I turn my head. Now look ! they are gone ! 
Here every one shrank back in intense amazement, and 
the whole party was on the point of flight. Reassuring 
them, I once more turned my head, put matters to rights 
in a twinkling, and, bowing and smiling to my wonder. 
ing spectators, I once more rapped the teeth. Here let 
me inform the gentle reader (in the strictest confidence, 
of course) that I have a couple of artificial teeth, which 
at this juncture were perfect treasures. These I man!p- 
ulated to the astonishment of the Masai, and as they 
thought I could do the same thing with my nose or eyes, 
they bailed me at once as a veritable ‘lybon nebor’ 
(white medicine man).” 

RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE MASAI. 

‘‘In connection with the decided belief of the Masai 
in a God, itmay be noted that they bave also some minor 
deity called Neiterkob, apparently, as far as I could 
learn, an earth spirit. They have falth in witchcraft, 
though the power of the lybon or medicine-man’lies not 
in any innate power of his own, but In his power of inter- 
cession with Ngal, who works through him, and imparts 
magical virtues to various objects. Their conception of 
the deity seems to be marvelously vague. I was Ngal. 
My lamp was Ngai. Ngai was in the steaming holes. 
His house was in the eternal snows of Kilimanjaro. In 
fact, whatever struck them as strange or incomprehensl- 
ble, that they at once atsumed had some connection 
with Ngai. Their prayers to him were incessant. Noth- 
ing could be done without hours of howling, whether 
it was to seek direction where to slaughter their ene- 
mies or to ward off a disease. The most sacred thing 
among them is the grass. Held in the hand, or tied ina 
sprig to the dress, it is a sigan of welcome and peace. 
Thrown at any one, or into some mysterious place, it is 
an invocation fora blessing on the person, or a propitia- 
tory offering. Next to the grass comes the milk. No 
liberties may be taken with it. The milk must bedrawn 
Into calabashes specially reserved for its reception, into 
which water is not allowed to enter, cleanliness being 
insured by wood-ashes. To boil it is a heinous offense, 
and would be accounted a sufficient reason for massa- 
cring acaravan. It is believed that the cattle would 
cease to give milk. The cows, it may be remarked, are 
never milked except in the dark.” 


CAVES AND CAVE-DWELLERS OF ELGON. 


In Elgon, a country not far from that of the Masai, 
Mr. Thomson visited the mysterious excavations. The 
opening of one is described as a huge pit, thirty feet 
deep, 100 feet long. and about twenty broad, cut per- 
pendicularly out of a volcanic agglomerate of great 
compactness. On inquiry as to whe made this curious 
excavation, | was told that it was God’s work. ‘How,’ 
said they, ‘ could we, with our puny implements (exhib- 
iting a toy-like ax, their only non-warlike instrument), 
‘cut out a hole like this’ And this is nothing in com- 
parison with others which you may see all round the 
mountain. See there, and there, and there! These 
are of such great size that they penetrate far into utter 
darkness, and even we have not seen the end of them. 
In some there are large villages with entire herds of cat- 
tle. And yet youask who made them! They are truly 
God's work.’ Such was the substance of the people’s re- 
marks, and doubtless they, in their limited knowledge, 
spoke very wisely. I could not, however, accept their 
theory. 

‘‘ There was absolutely no tradition regarding these 
caves among the people. ‘Our fathers lived here, and 
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their fathers did the same,’ was the invariable reply to 


all my questions. And yet the caves bore incontestible 
evidence on the face of them that they bad neither a 
natural nor supernatural origin. They must have been 
excavated by the band of man. That was a fact about. 
which there could absolutely be no two opinions. My 
readers will naturally ask, ‘ What, then, were they made 
for ?’ and here I have to confess myself nonplussed. That 
such prodigious excavations in extremely solid rock, 


extending away into complete darkness, branching out , 


in various directions, and from twelve to fifteen feet 
from floor to celling, were formed as dwelling-places, or 
even as strongholds, is simply absurd. For natives 
such as those of the present day (supposing such had 
always been there) to have cut out even one cave would 
have been asheer impossibility with the tools they pos- 
sess. But there are not merely one or two excavations. 
There are surprising numbers of them, sufficient, indeed, 
to house a whole tribe, as | am informed that they ex- 
tend all round the mountain. 

“‘ Looking at everything, I can come to but one con- 
c usion, and that is, that in a very remote era some very 
powerful race, considerably advanced in arts and civil. 
ization, excavated these great caves in thelr search for 
precious stones or possibly some precious metal.” 

MASAI GIRLS. 

‘To me, one of the most remarkable features ia the 
character of the young women and girls was their abso- 
lute unconsciousness of fear in my presence, and the 
complete confidence they seemed to have in me. They 
indeed took possession of my premises with the most 
agreeable abandon, lolled about the floor like young pup 
pies, examining everything with the curiosity of mon- 
keys. They ecrupled not to sit down on my knee, and, 
with feminine blandishments which I could not resiat, 
compelled me to go through my fashionable and highly 
original entertainment of drawing my ownteeth. This 
was a never-failing source of astonishment, and was re- 
ceived cach time with flattering marks of appreciation. 
Martin, desirous of reaping cheap fame and attracting 
the attention of the dameels, got beautifully caught on 
one occasion. He had been tryingto impress upon them 
that he could do all that sort of thing as well as I, and 
to clench his assertion declared that if one of them cut 
off his finger he could put it on again. Heo was holding 
out his finger, and before he knew what was up one girl 
had made a vicious cut at it and nearly severed it. 
Martin did not try that little game again. Next in 
interest to the tooth drawing was the examination of 
themselves in the looking-glass. It was some days be- 
fore they seemed to grasp the uses of the mirror, but their 
feminine instincts soon told them, and they would fre- 
quently get it to see that their ornaments were properly 
arranged. A few photographs of some of their charm- 
ing white sisters which I happened to have with me 
were a grent source of delight. They actually supposed 
them to be living beings, and if told that they were 
asleep, or were having a chop, they were quite satis- 
fled.” 

AT CLOSE QUARTERS WITH AN ELEPHANT. 

‘Getting up to within ten yards, I tired, but doubtless 
the intervening branches spoiled my shot somewhat. 
The bullet, however, struck. Off the animal rushed, 
and J, forgetful and excited, hastened after it, looking 
to neither right nor left. I had not continued the chase 
many yards before | found myself clote upon the 
wounded animal, which was bleeding profusely. Again 
I fired, hitting it on the otherside. In the very moment 
of my firing, I became aware of a crashing on my left 
in such startling proximity that it gave me a feeling as 
of cold water running down my back. As I quickly 
looked around, the head of an elephant was just emerg- 
ing from the dense brush on to the small clear area in 
which I stood. I dropped instantly behind a very 
smal! bush, mentally concluding that my life was 
not worth five minutes’ purchase if the elephant was 
vindietively inclined. The position was, certainly, 
not without elements of the thrilling sort. Here I was, 
on my knee, behind a small skeleton bush, positively 
looking up at an enormous wild elephant, the head of 
which was almost over me ; one elephant was running 
away on my right, four or five were bebind me, and 
several on my left. I was, in fact, in the midst of a 
herd of elephants—though I must hasten to explain to 
the reader that they were al] runniog away from the 
spot, with the exception of the one in front of me. For 
& moment it looked around with a stolid air, as if inquir- 
fog what on earth all this row meant. I was unseen, 
being indeed too immediately under it. My gun was 
leveled, however, dead for a hollow over one of its eyes, 
and /f it should move one more step forward, my bullet 
would find a home in the bony cavities of the brute’s 
skull. As I crouched, like a stone statue, watching with 
dread expectancy, though with unwaveriog muscle, for 
the opportunity of action, the elephant turned sharp 
round, and the next moment a bullet sped to its heart. 
Bellowing out in {ts acute agony, it crashed away, and 
in a few minutes after I was rejoined by my rupaways, 
who at the moet dangerous moment left me in the 
lurch.” 
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Books AND GuTHors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 

Harper's Magazine.—A portrait of Abraham Lincoln, 
from a photograph taken before he became President, 
now in the possession of Mr. W. P. Garrison, is the 
frontispiece of the April ‘‘ Harper's.” At the time Mr. 
Lincoln wore no beard, and the firm mouth and strong 
chino give a clear indication of character. The engrav- 
ing is by Kruel], and has been criticised as giving an 
incorrect idea of Mr. Lincoln's face, the skin of which 
Was smooth, not rough, as one might think from this 
portrait. A short poem by Mr. Garrison accompanies 
the illustration. The first of Mr. F. D. Millet’s sketches 
of travel on the Baltic is called ‘‘A Wild-Goose Chase,” 
and is lightly humorous, with plenty of picturesque 
description. The illustrations are by the author and R. 
Swain Gifford. One, ‘‘Our Landscapist at Work,” is 
so good that one would like to see it treated in oils. 
We quote a description of the stone-breaking Sebles- 
wigers : 

“In a region of such great prosperity and wealth, we 
scarcely knew what to make of a cluster of hovels by the 
roadside, within sight of the slender spires of Stralsund. 
They:were built like gypsy huts, dug out of the hillside, and 
roofed with turf. A half-dozen ragged children were play- 
ing with a large dog-cart, and the great ugly beast accus- 
tomed to draw the vehicle growled from his turf-kennel as 
we passed. Our driver, whose local pride was shocked at 
the sight of this wretcbed camp, hastened to explain that 
the people were n-thing but Schleswigers, road-builders by 
trade, who were engaged to break stones to repair the 
haussée. A little further on we came upon a.score of these 
people at work. For fully a mile ahead of us there wasa 
line of stone heaps along the road, and the stone-breakers 
were energetically hammering their way through this mass 
of flinty field stones. Sheltered from the sun by rade awn- 
ings of matting, young girls, bright-eyed and ruddy-cheeked, 
pounded away with heavy hammers on the large fragments 


‘into which the men and women had split the stones. Chil. 


dren and old women broke the pieces still smaller, and piled 
them ia regular heaps. There was something coquettieh in 
the dress of the young girls, which was quite out of harmony 
with their occupation. A bright handkerchief wound tur- 
ban-like around the head set off the deep brown of their 
faces, and gave a softness to the weather-roughened skin. 
A bodice of strong cloth fitted closely to the plump figure, 
and a short petticoat was girded closely to the legs, showing 
bronzed feet and ankles, well modeled and graceful, though 
neither sma]! nor soft. Chatting merrily as they hammered, 
they were the picture of health and contentment. Their 
hands, somewhat protected from the rough stones by flaps 
of thick leather, showed to what a coarse and rude occupa- 
tion their lives had been devoted, for they were as hard and 
knotted as those of the men, their fellow Jaborers. Here 
was a life-work for a woman !—wielding a heavy sledge- 
hammer all day long, lifting and handling rough stones 
from the time she has eaten her black bread and raw onions 
in the morning until she retires to the straw bcap in the 
mud hut at night. Why women should be engaged in euch 
convict labor in a country where prosperity ig the rule was 
a problem which we were unable to solve. We found out, 
after a chat with them, that the Schleswigers are famous 
for their skill in road-building, and are sought for the coun- 
try over to repair the chausscées. They said a smart stone- 
breaker could earn forty marks a week (about $10). 

*““*7f the men didn’t spend all they earn in a spree every 
pay-day, we'd be well off,’ grumbled an old woman, whose 
face was the texture of a dried fig, and her hands all gnarled 
and calloused like some strange animal’s claws. ‘Itisa 
free life, wandering wherever work calls us, and we should 
be able to live at our ease in the winter but for the money 
that goes for schnapps.’ 

Probably the article that will attract the most atten- 
tion in the number isa slightly ‘‘ Jenkinish’’ description 
of the persooal life and home surroundings of ‘‘ The | 
Prince of Wales at Sandringham,” by William Howard 
Russell, so well known in this country as correspondent 
of the *‘ Times ” during our Civil War. Our readers may 
be interested in an extract : | 
_ “The amount of correspondence to be carried on at Sand- 
ripgham, Marlborough House, Osborne Cottage, or wher- | 
ever the Prince may be, is, as Sir Dighton Probyn, Mr. 
Francis Kooliys, andthe Equerry in waiting for the time 
being well know, colossal in magnitude and extraordinarily 
various in its nature, and it would tax patience and credu- 
lity to give an account of the contents, in all languages, of 
some of his letter-bage. The Prince may say, ‘ Princeps 


sum, at non supra grammaticam.’ He is favorite mark | 


for begging-letter writers and inventors, and wonderful 
pains and trouble must be taken by his secretaries in sifting 
tbe wheat from the chaff.and in getting at the truth of the 
stories of the applicanta for his bounteous assistance. Once 
there came in by one mail to the Hotel Briston in Paris, 
where he was at the time, in addition toa score of the ordi- 
sary sort of beggiug letters, a petition from an old lady fora 
dot for her lovely daughter, aged eighteen, the child of an 
old officer who had kft bis family in much distress ; 4 re- 
quest from a mechanic that the Prince would put on a 
swimming-dress and take a header into the Seine to test its 
merits—‘ et dans ce cas, monseigneur,’ added the inventor, 
‘j’aurai ma fortune assui¢e demand for a loan of 10,000 
francs to enable a student in natural bistory to go on an 
entomological excursion to South Awerica; a proposal 
‘that he. should join the applicant in an experimental 
vineyard the Vosges: an eptreaty that be would 


enable a working jeweler to redeem his lathe and tools. 
Needless to say, he is also assailed by the ignoble, 
malicious, or silly people who write anonymously, and by 
the crack-brained ‘ prophets’ dealing in menaces of death 
and of eterna! destruction on various theological or political 
bases, who, with the writers of threatening letters, form a 
very considerable legion. From every capital and court in 
Europe there comes also the important though unofficial 
correspondence by which the Prince of Wales adds daily to 
his knowledge of the secret forces which move and direct 
the policy of states. There are, moreover, the special busi- 
nese of the Dachy of Cornwall, and regimental affairs 'n the 
corps of which he is Colonel, which are closely investigated 
by the Prince. Divided in his affection forthe two services, 
he naturally gives the greater share of his attention to that 
in which he holds rank, and in which he was reared and 
trained. A portion of bis time is also devoted to the interests 
of the Masonic body, the increase and vitality of which, in 
England, owe much to his care and patronage; and the 
Royal College of Music, the numerous institutions of which 
he is patron or chief, and innumerable charities and societies 
which he encourages and aids, make their several demands 
on the life of the busiest man in Europe, and have their 
claims allowed.”’ 


Atlantic Monthly.—The standard of bright and varied 
reading matter set by the earlier numbers for the year is 
well sustained by that for April. So far,‘‘ The Atlantic” 
for 1885, while of no less solid value, is distinctly more 
entertaining than it has been of late years. We have 
already spoken more than once of the remarkable vivid- 
ness of Charles Egbert Craddock’s ‘‘ Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains.” The recent announcement 
that it is the work of a woman has created no little sur- 
prise. The other fiction of the number is by Mrs. 
Oliphant, Sarah Orne Jewett, Dr. Holmes, and Frank 
R. Stockton. The fourth part of ‘‘Madame Mob], Her 
Salon and Her Friends,” is even more entertaining than 
the former ones. The poetry, by Helen Gray Cone, 
Edith M. Thomas, Nora Perry, and John B. Tabb, {s 
much above the average. The most important paper of 
the number is that by Professor J. Lawrence Laughlin 
on ‘‘ Political Economy and the Civil War,” in which 
the growth in the systematic study of economical ques. 
tions, and the constantly increasing importance of the 
subject since the war period, aresketched. We quote 


ope passage : 

‘It will be observed how overwhelming a proportion of 
public measures at present are economic, and what a heavy 
responsibility lies upon our institutions of learning, if they 
are te meet the new demands in a fittang manner. But there 
is a still stronger reason for strengthening our educational 
forces on the economic side: this is to be found in what 
may be called the economic portents. To the present time 
we have been properly called a ‘young country,’ which to 
the economist means an abundance of unoccupied land, a 
scanty population, large returns to capita), and high wages. 
A full knowledge of our resources has not practically been 
reached as yet, and will not be, probably, fora considerable 
time tocome. These resources and the lusty health of our 
young country have made it possible heretofore for legisia- 
tors to blunder with impunity. Constantly receiving large 
returns, labor and capital would not naturally be over- 
critical and hostile to each other. The young-country 
theory has also led to the encouragement of unlimited im- 
migration, with which to settle our prairies and build up 
our towns. These new-comers do not, in fact, all go upon 


the land; but, arriving on our seaboard, instead of being. 


drawn off entirely, they remainin the cities, like dirty pools 
of water tn the streets. Instead, the importation of unedu- 
cated, un-American, un-republican workmen from foreign 
lands is a problem in itself, and makes a strong demand 
upon all who can possibly do so to educate these masses, 
both economically and politically. Lawless communiem, it 
is said advisedly, feeds on bad workmen. A saving me- 
chanic is never a communist. To-day these men mean little 
to us; but when, by an increasing population and a denser 
settlement of the country, Jand becomes more scarce and 
valuable, profits on capital lower, and wages leas, then even 
honest men, finding themse!ves pinched by a barrier of their 
own creation, brought into operatien by natural laws, un- 
less economically trained, will not know what is bappening, 
and may in eotire ignorance fiy im the face of the law, and 
do in the United States somewhat of the things they are 
pow doing in Earope. The day is more or less distant when 


this may happen, but it is coming nearer in proportion as 
the methods of men accustomed to conditions in old and 


crowded countries are brought here by a never-ending 
stream of immigration.’’ 

Outing. —This enterprisiag and successful monthly 
record of recreation and outdoor life comes to us this 
month greatly enlarged, with a new and handsome cover 
design, and a well-executed frontispiece in color. A 
periodical that can include among contributors to one 
number such names as Edith Thomas, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Roger Riordan, and Frank Dempster Sherman, 
can well compare on the purely literary side with con- 
temporaries occupying a wider field. Among the 
‘special features of the month are the first installments 
of four serials—one, ‘‘ Love or a Name,” by Julian 
Hawthorne—an interesting illustrated article on ‘‘ Char- 
coal Burners” by J. R Chapin, and a ‘‘ Sympo- 
‘sium ” on the reckless destruction of the Adirondack 
forests, in which E. P. Roe, John Burroughs, Francis 
Parkman, Francis A. Walker, Howard Crosby, 8. 8. 
Cox, Andrew White, Charles Dudley Warner, Lyman 


Abbott, and others, take part. A little sketch called 
"Karty Jim” also deserves a special word of praise. 
Here is a criticism of roller-skating from what may be 
called the wsthetic-athletic point of view : 

“The skater—the man or woman who knows the clear, 
crisp, sparkling ring of steel upon ice—has treasured up 
hosts of pleasant memories unknown t+ those whose whole 
ambition is to do the ‘ Datch roll’ and the ‘ oater-edge 
curve ’—I think that’s what they call it—upon a hard- 
wood floor. The real skater asks no companion save a 
lover or a friend, no onlookers but the birds, the trees, the 
shores, and the sky. ‘The sham skater shuts these out with 
four walls and « roof, and is poorly compensa ed for their 
loss by the presence of a gaping multitude of sacrilegious 
persons like himself, by the blare of brass bands and the 
blaze ef electric lights. The real skater knows how a brook 
gurgles when the ear is held close to the thin ice over it. 
He remembers rare moments along shores where drooping 
evergreens screened him from the wind, and partridges were 
startled up from their bunch of fallen buds by the sound of 
his approach. He has skated over swamps whcre the ice, 
frozen. in time of freshet, hung in folds of almost leathery 
toughness from the stumps, sagging between them to the 
water's receding level. He has faced the north wind under 
Canadian skies, or scudded before the favoring gale down 
toward the sea, with the light fading in the west behind and 
the first flakes of the gathering storm just pelting across the 
salt meadows. He has, if his boyhood days were as full of 
folly as the most, risked his life upon ice of a single night's 
freezing, where ugly-looking cracks raced and chased by his 
side, warning him to renewed exertion by their ominons 
sound, the water spouting and spurting through from be. 
neath. He will dwell with tender recollections upon the old 
spiral-toed relics of a past and gone generatio.s which, in 
early boyhood, be fastened upon bis feet with doubled 
and twisted sheep twine; of the pair of smooth bottoma 
with straps and buckles—a great improvement—the gift of 
a friend ; of the heel plates which he set into his shoes to 
hold the old-fashioned ‘ club’ skates, bought by himself 
with an infinite deal of saving pennies ; and finally of the 
clamped and levered ‘ Acmes,’ which are his present de- 
light. That a man with such memories—or a woman either, 
for fortunately women of the presert generatien know, or 
knew, how to skate—should condescend to patronize a 
mere rink when there is good ice to be bad outside is incon- 
ceivable, except under suppositions most derogatory to bis 
sense and sanity. For my part, though I can barely con- 
ceive of the possibility of visiting a skating-rink just to eee 
what it was like, when the cold weather had brought on the 
desire forskating, and the deep snow rendered it impossible 
of gratification, | should expect Dame Nature to drop me 
through an ‘air-hole,’ or at least to freeze my nese and 
ears solid, should I again venture tu reassert my rights as a 
real skater, after slighting firm bare ice fora floor under 
cover. Nor would either punishment be too severe. Why, 
the very puddle left by the recent thaw and fastened down 
by a night’s frost, for damp nosed ragamuffios, who never 
owned a skate, to slide upon, not big enongh to grind a 
‘pepper-mill’ upon even, is worth all the skating rinks in 
Philistia! For the moon and stars shine on it, the fields 
are about it, the wind blows over it, ths clouds shadow it, 
and in ite pretty life, its freezing and thawing and evaporat. 
ing and re-coliecting, is an epitome of nature's vast proc- 
esses upon which one might lavish the study of yeare. 

** Will this travesty of a sport last? If husks are sought 
wher the kernel goos a-begging ; if the counterfeit is pref 
erable to the real; if sham is better than fact, and shadow 
than substance—then perhaps a noble eport, healthful, 
exhilarating, and associated in the mind with al] manner or 
pleasant memories, may be elbowed aside by an impertinent 
pretender and cheat; but [ donot believe it. seems more 
likely that the craze will vanish as suddenly as it came, and 
thet sundry wise speculators who reckoned upon its perma- 
nence will flod themeclives leit with big buildings on their 
hands for which no earthly use can be found. Skating- 
real skating—has lived too long and proved too potent an 
attraction to die casily. We Americans should remember 
that we are sons of men who knew a better use for ice than 
cutting it up into lumps to keep lager beer cool.”’ 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—The notable features of the 
April number are the opening chapters of a serial story 
by Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) ; an elaborate review 
of Mr. Parkman’s ‘‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,” under the 
title ‘‘ A Chapter of English History ;” a neat little essay 
on ‘‘ Irresponsible Opinion,” in which a sharp rap is 
given to ignorant critics of Egyptian affairs; an elabo- 
rate and not altogether favorable estimate of the author 
of Blackstone's Commentaries ;” and a ‘‘ Southern 
View of the Election of Mr. Cleveland,” from which, as 
& representative statement of Southern feeling, we 
quote: 

‘“* My present position is not to discuss the abstract rights 


| and wrongs of the position of the two races in America, but 


to depict the feelings of the Southern white at the present 
juncture. I bave said that it is, aboveal!, one of relief. Do 
not let it be supposed that this relief is occasioned by any 
wish or desire on the part of the Youthern Democracy to per- 
secute the negro or to deprive him of his just rights. If not 
cordially, they have at least fully and entirely, accepted him 
as a political factor. All they ask is that blacks and whites 
alike may be leit to adjust their own political relations. 
and that a one-sided and mischievous Federa) interference 
may cease. They have now got their wish. Thearmy of 
postmasters, revenue officers, et hoc genus omne, whose busi 
ness in the cause of national Republicanism has been to pre 

vent the black employee from fraternizing politicaliy with 
his white employer, have departed. The Republican grip 


| upon the negroes has been lonsened, and the conviction is 
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general, among those who are most familiar with the colored 
race, that such large numbers of the latter will turn toward 
the Democracy that the color line In politics will virtually 


disappear. The wearisome, insensate struggle against an | 


illiterate vote dragged at the car-wheels of unscrupulous ad- 
venturers, it is hoped, is now over. It is true that this 
means a Democratic monopoly for many years to come, but 
as the Southern Democracy at present embraces nineteen- 
twentieths of the education of the South, such can hardly 
be a matter of regret to any one but the enemies of that sec- 
tion's prosperity. Whatever solid benefits the negroes have 
received from white men since their enfranchisement have 
been at the hands of their Southern neighbors. At each 
succeeding election, however, their employers and old mas- 
ters have been held upto them by frothy adventurers as 
ogres who at tho first chance would once again bind upon 
them the chains of slavery. Monstrous as it may seem, 
there were thousands of negroes in November last, who, on 
the election of Cleveland, were firmly persuaded that their 
days of freedom were over. Indeed, there were numerous 
instances, several of them coming under my own personal 
observation, in which old negroes huated up their former 
masters and begged ‘to be taken back on to the old place 
anyhow, as they bad to go back to slavery.’ 

“Buch was Kepublican teachiug in the old slave States. 
It never seemed to occur to the negroes that the white people 
among whom they lived year after year on terms of perfect 
amicability in every-day life might be better political friegds 
to them than these strange operators upon their boundless 
credaolity. The negroes will now have an opportunity to 
reflect what the Republican party bave done for them since 
Lincoln’s proclamation. They will also become aware that 
a Democratic President will make no change in their position. 
On the contrary, it is probable that the whites, relleved from 
the strain and tension of combating their political antago- 
nism, and the slight friction it at times created, may treat 
them with that greater consideration which is so often be- 
gotten of conscious power. In years to come, when the 
negro vote divides, then, and not till then, the white people 
of the Sonth will also be able to divide at the polle—as the 
people of New Jersey or Massachusetts divide—upon ques. 
tions of national import.”’ 


North American Review.—In ‘‘A Study of Prison 
Management” Mr. Charles Dudley Warner gives a 
sketch of the system in use at the Elmira Reformatory, 
described at length in our columns a few weeks since ; 
in ‘‘ The Law's Delay” Chief-Justice Hargis discusses 
practical remedies for that by-word and reproach of our 
clvil courts; in ‘‘ Freethought in America” Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, In his usual briillant style, examines the gos- 
pel of hot ginger” as preached by Ingersoll, and the 
transcendentalism and utilitarianism of Mr. Frothing- 
ham, passing the criticism that his teaching lacks ‘‘ the 
consecrating touch of pathos that accompanies the high- 
est kind of spiritual solicitation.” Other articles are by 
Mr. A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, on ‘‘ Char- 
acteristics of Persian Poetry,” with many {illustrative 
translations; by Mr. W. E. Bear, on The Agricult- 
ural Crisis in England ;” by Professor T. W. Hunt, on 
‘‘ How to Reform English Spelling ;"’ and by Mr. T. V. 
Powderly, on ‘* The Army of the Discontented.” 

The Century.—The April number is issued later than 
usual on account of the immense edition printed— 
250,000! Notice of its contents must therefore be post- 
poned until next week. 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have added to their admirable re- 
publication of standard books, at the low price of fifty cents 
a volume, George Parsons Lathrop’s novel, Jn the Distance ; 
Volume X. of Stories by American Authors completes that ex- 
cellent series. ——Cassell & Co. (New York) publish two im- 
portant books in their Fine Art Library— The English School 
of Puinting, by Ernest Chesneau, with a preface by Mr. Rus- 
kin, and the Flemish School, by Professor W. J. Wauters.—— 
Number Five of the Roadside Songs of Tuscany (New York : 
John Wiley & Sons) contains four popular songs or legendas, 
with two illustrations.——Robert Clarke & Co. (Cincinnati) 
send usa volumeof poems by W. H. Venable, Melodies of the 
Heart, Songs of Freedom, and Other Poems,——-The Cherry 
Blooms of Yeddo, by Clara M. Arthurs, a collection of poems, 
is tastefully printed by D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston).—— Pilot 
Fortune (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is the title of a very 
pretty and charmingly printed novel, the scene of which is 
laid in Nova Scotia, and which introduces a character which 
we do not recollect to have seen before in fiction—the Amer- 
ican defaulter living in seclusion across the Canadian fron- 
tler.——John B. Alden (New York) has brought out a new 
edition of Edmund Burke on The Sublime and Beautiful, and 
has given an admirable style of binding and printing. 
Thomas Y.Crowell & Co. (New York) send us Bod Clazton's 
Story, by P. B. Chamberlain.——Hercules Brand ts the title 
of a new book issued by the National Temperance Society 
and Publishing House (New York). 


The wonderful popularity attained by Mr. Edwin Arnold's 
‘* Light of Asia’’ im this country—a popularity so great that 
a cecent critic has declared that Mr. Arnold has a hundred 
readers in America where he has one in England—is not 
altogether to be explained by the peculiarly vivid interest 
taken by a large body of readers here in Oriental thought, 
ethics, and religion. That there is such a feeling of curies- 
ity and interest tn an immense non-erudite body of readers, 
such asin England care little for such subjects, has been 
proved by the enormous sale of cheap editions of the 
* Light of Asia.’’? But it was the treatment as well as the 


subject that made Mr. Arnold's legened of Siddirtha so 
widely admired. Tue‘ Light of Asia’’ has very genuine 
and very beautiful poetry in it, though, from the bighest 
critica] point of view, it may not rank with the best poetry 
of our day. In his new volume, The Secret @ Death, and 
Other Fuems (Boston: Roberts Brothers), the level of poetic 
art reached in Mr. Arnold's greatest poem is not always 
attained, yet there is much that is striking and beautiful. 
As a poem, “ The Secret of Death’’ is greatly marred by 
the too free introduction of Sanscrit, breaking the rhythm 
of the English blank verse, and making it impossible to 
read fluently except after considerable practice. The poem 
describes the reading of a famous passage from the Katha 
Upanishad by an English scholar, with comments and ex- 
planations from his Brahman teacher. The passage tells how 
the son of Gautama gains from the divinity of Death three 
boons, and asks, first, that his father be comforted for his 
death ; secondly, to know how eternal peace may be found ; 
thirdly, whether the persona! and conscious son! lives after 
death. The answers are a mystical exposition of Brahman- 
ical beliefs. The whole poem lacks the elements of human 
interest, but is well worth study, and suggestive of deep 
lines of thought. The minor poems co lected in the volame 
vary greatly in merit. Some have a polished beauty ; some, 
like the *“‘Hindoo Funeral Song’’ and the “‘Bhari Mill- 
Song,”’ are purposely rough in cadence to illustrate the 
native style of poetry ; and there are a few which have noth- 
ing of devided merit to lift them above the average maga- 
zine verse. We quote Mr. Arnold's Dedication to America: 


** Thou new Great Britain ' famous, free, and bright’ 
West of thy West sleepeth my ancient East ; 
Our sunsets make thy noons ; Daytime and Night 
Meet in sweet morning-promise on thy breast. 


* Fulfill thy promise! Queen of boundless lands ' 
Where, as thine own, an English singer ranks. 
I, who, found favor at thy sovereign hands, 
Kiss them, and at thy feet lay these for thanas." 


There is an inexplicable charm to most of us in reading 
tales in which there is a tinge of supernaturalism. The 
Open Door, and The Fvrtraitare ghost stories "’ of the high- 
est class. Both—and more particularly the first—are exquis- 
ite specimens of imaginative art. Though Mrs. Oliphant’s 
name does not appear on the title-page, there is no question 
as to her authorship. The amount and quality of the work 
turned out by this veteran novelist is something truly amaz- 
ing. Nor is there any falling off in her writing. There are 
many who will think her latest long novel, ‘‘ Madam,” the 
very best of the long list headed by her name. The stories 
before us amply prove that she bas not lost her skill as one 
of the few living writers of finished and artistic short tales. 
The pathos and seeming reality of ‘‘ The Open Door’’ are of 
wonderful power. There is nothing of incongruity, of gross 
superstition, or of horrible ‘‘ uncanniness ;’’ nor is there any 
attempt atan elaborate scientific explanation. The effect 
produced on the imagination is a triumph of delicately ex- 
ecuted literary art. (Boston : Koberts Brothers.) 


Readers of The Christian Union do not need to be told that 
Margaret Vandegrift is one of the best of.story writers for 
girls. Her “‘Queen’s Body-Guard,” published some two 
years ago, attracted high commendation from many sources, 
and was one of the most charming books of its kind. Her 
new story, Doris and Theodora (Philadelphia: Porter « 
Coates), is little, if at all, inferior to the former volume. It 
is, like that, a brightly written picture of the daily life of a 
group of girls, with plenty of contrast in individual char- 
acter and disposition. The bumor is kindly and gentle, the 
conversation brisk and natural, and dramatic force is given 
by placing the scene of the story in Santa Cruz at the time 
of the slave insurrection. A sketch of the island life by an old 
resident serves as introduction. The volame may te heart- 
ily commended as profitable and enjoyable reading for girls. 


Happy must be the boy to whom such delightfu! epistles as 
Lady Barker's Letters to Guy (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
are directed, and highly favored are the juvenile readers who 
are admitted to participation in their perusa). The appoint- 
ment of Sir Frederick Napier Broome to the Governorship 
of West Australia in 1882 gave Lady Barker (Lady Broome) 
a most interesting field for her fluent and cheerful pen. Of 
al] countries on the globe Australia is the oddest and most 
paradoxical in its natural features—unless it be China. 
The strange sights on every hand, the peculiarities and ec- 
centricities of the natives, and the daily life at the Govern- 
ment House are described in entertaining and familiar 
letters, which will be read with pleasure by older people as 
well as by boys. 


The Independents of Massachusetts in 1884 (Boston: Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co.) is a record of the Republican revolt in 
Massachusetts during the late political campaign, and of 
the meetings held under the management of the Independ- 
ents. Thecompiler, Mr. R. L. Bridgman, estimates that in 
Massachusetts, if Mr. Blaine had received a proportionate 
increase of the total vote over that of 1880, he would have 
had—including 15,000 Democratic votes supposed to have 
been cast for him—191,205. Subtracting his actual vote, 
146,724, the remainder, 44,481, is given as ‘‘ approximately 
the number of voters who refused to stand by their party 
against their convictions.’’ 


The Sereand Yellow Leaf. By Frances M. Wilbraham. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) One might take this book into 
the woods on a quiet autumn day and find ita text for 
delightful meditations of hisown. There is not a burried 
sentence in it. It is calm aa the twilight of a summer's 
evening. For those seeking a book of meditations profitable 
for the aged, suggestive to the young on growing old grace- 
fully, this volume will be satisfying. Every meditative vol- 
ume that can compel reader’s attention is a blessing in this 
hasty, unthinking age; and there is a peculiar charm in 
these pages. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immediately 
“The Pattern in the Mount, and other Sermons,”’ by the 
Rev. Charles H. Parkbarst, D.D. 

—Ceorge Routledge & Son have added to Morley’s “ Uni- 
versal Library’’ Hobbes's “ Leviathan,’’ ‘‘Candide and 
Rasselas,’’ and Ben Jonson's “‘ Plays and Poems.”’ 

—Dr. McCosh's reply to President Eliot's advocacy of 
“The New Departure ia College Education,’’ read before the 
Nineteenth Century Club last month, bas been brought out 
in neat pampbiet form by the Soribners. 

—The address delivered last January before the New 
Jersey Historical Society at Trenton by General H. B. Car- 
rington, on * The Strategic Relations of New Jersey to the 
War of American Independence,’’ has been printed in pam- 
phlet form. 

—Frederic Harrison reviewed the “ Life of George Eliot’’ 
in the ** Fortnightly,’’ Lord Acton tn the “ Nineteenth Cent- 
ury,’”’ and John Morley in “‘ Macmillan’s.”” No book of 
recent years bas received more attention from the best men 
in literary criticism. 

—Mr. Wilson, the author of that admirable book, * A 
Congressional Government,”’ is a recent graduate of Jobus 
Hopkins, and will occupy the Chair of History at the 
new college for women to be opened at Byrn Mawr next 
autumn. His book is having, it is said, a very extensive 
reading among Congressmen. 

— We have received the first number of a new monthly 
publication, “‘ Mind and Matter,’’ described as a popular 
journalof psychical, medical,and scientific information. 
Among the contributors to this number are Bishop Fallows, 
Professor David Swing, Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., and 
H. W. Thomas, D.D. 

—The subjects for the series ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen,’’ 
to be published by Macmillan & Co., will be, it is now an- 
nounced, Willtam the Conqueror, Henry II., Edward L, 
Henry VII., Wolsey, Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell, William 
III., Walpole, Chatham, Pitt,and Peel. The list of writers 
includes John Morley, E. A. Freeman, Frederic Harrison, 
Frederick Pollock, Leslie Stepher, H. D. Traill, and J. Cot- 
ter Morrison. 

—The current number of the ‘*‘ American Journal of Phi- 
lology,’’ edited by Professor Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, contains a continuaticn of the critical 
examination of the New Testament Revision by Charls 
Short, an article by Thomas Davidson on “ Professor Child’s 
Ballad Book,” a paper on “ The Relations of a Greek Colony 
to its Mother City”’ by C. D. Morris, and much élse of spe- 
cial interest to pbilologists and echolars generally. 

—The March number of ‘“‘ Babyhood’’ bas been issued, 
with its usual list of attractive articles. This magazine is 
almost invaluable to young mothers. The present number 
contains an article on ‘‘ Teething,”’ by LeRoy M. Yale, M.D., 
which is worth the price of subscription for one year. ‘‘ The 
Familiar Talks with Mothers’’ by Marion Harland are always 
full of suggestion and advice ; this particular one, ‘‘ When 
and Where and How a Baby Should Sleep,’’ will be followed 
in the next issue by “ The Day Nap.”’ 

—The “ Tribune’”’ says of the late Edmond About: “A 
more affectionate husband and father never lived. When 
he dined out the family used to think the eveniag so long. 
Although he tenderly loved his children, he watched them 
with a vigilant eye to prevent weaknesses from becoming 
vices, and watched himself in order to set them a good ex. 
ample. Since the two oller girls grew up he went with 
them and Mme. About into society. They have the frank- 
ness of youth, and plcasant frank manners. It made him 
radiant when he saw that their rosebud charms and fresh 
toilettes were admired. But the fatigue of going to balls 
and parties told on his health. No German ever celebrated 
with more cordiality the Feast of the Nativity than this 
urbeliever. He also kept birthdays religiously. A happier 
home than About’s I never saw.”’ 

—Mr. E. W. Howe writes to the editor of the “ Book- 
Buyer:’’ “*The Mystery of the Locks’ was written at night 
during eight or nine months of last year. As you may know, 
Iam the editor and proprietor of an evening newspaper, the 
* Globe,’ which occupies my entire time during the day. 
The ‘Country Town’ was written in the same way, though 
I was longer about it. I dislike the work very much asl 
am compelled to do it, because it makes me nervous and 
disturbs my rest. During the day | feel a good deal iike « 
man who knows that when he goes home at night he will be 
compelled to take some sort of a disagroeable dose—a pill, 
for example—which will distarb him all through the night. 
My wife and two children dislike it too, because they think 
it necessary for them to go upstairs when I begin to look 
for the ink. Iam not very well pleased with either of the 
books ; I feel that I have never had a fair chance, and [ am 
sure | could have done better work had I more leisure. The 
Missouri River is lined with towns like ‘Davy’s Bend.’ 
The original towns in the West (this part of it, at least) 
were on the river, but the railroads have ruined them, ex- 
cept in a few instances. This is true to « certain extent 
along all the American rivers ; the railroads are now more 
important than the boats. A gentleman who looked over 
the manuscript of ‘The Mystery’ wondered why I write 
only sad stories, since Iam not personally of that disposi- 
tion. I think it is because I write stories at night. I think 
L never felt ambitious or encouraged in my life after dark, 
and darkness hasa bad effect upon me, which only day- 
light can dispel; if I think over my affairs after I am in bed 
they seem trifling and complicated, but they seem much 
better the next morning. Surely I was not sad while writ. 
ing ‘The Mystery of the Locks,’ though always tired. There 
were bright faces in it—the faces of my two children, who 
always come in to kiss me good-night ; but after they were 
gone the darkness had such an effect upon me that I 
peopled with ghostly footfalls the stairs on which they 
climbed to their beds.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
I.—THE DUTY OF THE PRESS. 


Speaking to a friend the other day of The Christian 
Union as, in my judgment, decidedly the ablest and 
most interestiog of the so-called religious newspapers, I 
was startled by the suggestion that it leaned entirely too 
much toward what, for want of a better name, we call 
Communism. ‘* What,” said my friend, “‘ do you think 
would be the effect if all the papers of the country pub- 
lished such articles as those which are constantly appear- 
ing in The Christian Union, as to the present discontent 
among the workingmen * Would that discontent be in- 
creased or allayed ?” Permit me totake the question as 
the text of a short communication. 

In New York two or three beer-sellers advertise them- 
selves and their saloons by making them the headquar- 
ters of certain loud-mouthed fanatics, and are understood 
to find this course exceedingly profitable. In Chicago 
the so called Socialists are permitted by a weak police 
to talk murder and revolution at public meetings. But 
sober, intelligent workingmen are in no danger, even in 
times like these, of adopting, as their own sentimenis, 
the ravings of these would be leaders of the people. 
That discontent exists is certain. That capital has been 
hard and overbearing and inconsiderate, it will itself 
admit. That there is a large field calling for the exer- 
cise of wise statesmanship and high philanthropy is 
very sure. But will we be aided in solving the problem 
by imagining a condition of things, either physical or 
moral], on the part of the laboring classes which does not 
exist, or by publishing articles which basty readers 
may consider as tending to justify indammatory appeals 
to desperate men ? 

Pardon me if I seem to speak too plainly. But no 
more practical task was ever before a great people than 
the settlement of the relations between capital and labor 
in our country to-day. Legislation can do something— 
but it must be wise and well-considered legislation. The 
danger is that it will be hasty and ill-advised, and so be 
productive of more harm than good. But Christian 
philanthropy can do much more, and it is ready to do 
its part if properly instructed and directed. It isa power 
which can be depended on if it only knows what to do. 
And just here the press comes in. Here is its proper 
work. Generalizations will not help matters. It is for 
the press to investigate in detail, to bring out facts, to 
suggest remedies, to answer the question which philan- 
thropy is asking of honest labor : ‘‘ What wilt thou have 
me to do ?” 

Afew years ago the Willimantic Mills, I believe, made 
some radical changes in their mode of operation. They 
began ‘o treat their employees as men and women, with 
bodies to be cared for, minds to be educated, and souls 
to be saved. Just what was done I do not know, but I 
believe the experiment was, even from a business point 
of view, a great success. If th¢ facts were carefully as- 
certained, and the contrast between those great factories 
and those of Lowell and Lawrence made plain to every 
manufacturer, so that he could see where his real inter 
est lay, a world of good would be done. And the facts 
as to the working of co-operation in the factories in 
Europe, where it has been tried, should be made known 
to every one who has invested money in furnace or in 
mill. 

The workman does not desire to murder us, or to burn 
our houses or stores. But his condition is not what it 
should be, and he knows it and is discontented. If we can 
give him amusements in place of the beer-shop we wil! 
help to save him from himself. But we can and we will 
do more. We will work out with him the existing 
problems, and enable him to assume the position which 
he has aright toholdinthecomrunity. H. B. T. 


Il.—WORKINGMEN’S WEALTH. 


In your issue of March 5th you have an article on 
** An Impending Revolution.” The statement of facts, 
as there made, is so different from anything which my 
own observation warrants, that I feel prompted in the 
interest of truth to seek to present the facts in the case 
as they exist about me. What we all desire, and must 
have, for any safe reasoning or action, fs the facts. It 
is that these may be seen, I write. You say, ‘‘ The cost 
of living determines the rate of wages. That law—a 
law more inexorable than if it were passed by Congress 
and enforced by courts—condemns every workingman 
to grapple with poverty all his life.” 

Now, this last statement does not accord with the 
facts as seen here. We area manufacturing community 
of somewhat more than two thousand inbabitants. 
Seven-eighths of our working force are employed {n mill 
or shop, for wages. The rest are conducting the busi- 
ness, or ministering to the wants of these workingmen. 
In the fourteen years that I have resided here, there has 
been a steady advance on the part of the workingmen 
in their comforts, as scen in the furnishing of their 
houses, in greater number of musical instruments (in 
almost every house now), and in dress, and, what is more, 


in their savings, as proved by the deposits they have 
made in the savings banks,ewhich have amounted, I 
know, to scores of thousands of dollars, and I have 
reason to believe to some hundreds of thousands. Young 
men who were apprentices have become journeymen, 
and have saved hundreds of dollars, and are looking 
forward to the purchase of houses. Some of the more 
capable, who were apprenticed at the beginning of this 
period, have become ‘‘ bosses,” and have already secured 
houses which represent thousands of dollars of eavings ; 
and some who are still only journeymen have saved 
enough to purchase houses. 

Of the nearly one thousind depositors in the savings 
bank in the village, a large majority are working for 
wages. And many of these, when their deposits amount 
to five hundred or more dollars, withdraw them for other 
investments. Now, men who arecondemned to grapple 
with poverty all their lives do not thus multiply their 
comforts. They do not put money in the bank when 
their children are hungry or cold. 

Nor have I reason to believe that our community is 
exceptional in the prosperity of its workingmen. The 
wages are low, as they must be, governed by the law of 
supply and demand, io this land, and especially in this 
State, where communication is so easy and quick, and 
intelligence comes daily in the papers. Wages, like 
water, seek and find a level, where there are no artificial 
barriers, as there are not in our land. So the wages 
with us are no higher than the general level, or, at most, 
only very slightly so. Iam quite well acquainted with 
several manufacturing towns in the vicinity, and I have 
reason to suppose that the workingmen in these are 
similarly prospered. The increase in the deposits in the 
savings banks, in all of them, indicates this. And there 
is the same reason to believe this prosperity is general in 
the State. The increase of the number of depositors in 
the savings banks of the State, in the year ending October 
31, 1884, was 19,998. The increase in deposits was more 
than $10,000,000, a large part of which, there is every 
reason to believe, comes from workingmen, working for 
wages. And they, or their heirs, are very largely the own- 
ers of the $262,720,146.97 in these banks. These facts 
surely do not look like a lifelong grapple with poverty. 

Again, you say, ‘‘ The cost of living determines the 
rate of wages, not the rate of wages the cost of living. 
But more than this is true. If there is a difference in 
the cost of subsistence, it is always the lowest cost [the 
italics are mine] which determines the rate of wages.” 
This you announce as an undisputed law, and refer to it 
repeatedly. Now, this does not agree with the facts as 
they appear about me. There are here scores of un- 
skilled laborers receiving the lower rate of wages. They 
live in comfortable tenements, and have guod and suffi- 
cient food and clothing. Where there are any exceptions 
they arise from sickness or improvidence, thriftiessness 
or intemperance, and the few cases of want are willingly 
provided for. Some of these unskilled laborers, receiv- 
ing the lowest wages, have their bank-books, and some 
have even secured homes of their own. 

Now, it would not be very far out of the way to say 
that the wages of these unskilled laborers are near the 
lowest cost of subsistence. But this does not fix the 
wages of skilled laborers. These wages are from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent. higher than those of the 
unskilled laborers, and all this difference represents in- 
creased power for comforts, luxuries, and savings. 

Now, these facts do not accord with the statements 
you make, and [am convinced that the same facts ob- 
tain very largely in allour New England manufacturing 
communities. What you desire, as well as all fair- 
minded men, are the facts, and I gladly make this con- 
tribution. 
, Mass. 


IIL—ARE THEY BROTHERS» 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

Deak S1n,—Permit me to thank you most cordially for 
your articles on ‘‘An Impending Revolution.” They 
are not simply timely; they are truthful, thoughtful, 
courageous, and cannot fail to arouse interest in a sub- 
ject whose importance {is not properly appreciated. Un- 
leas the problem involved is peacefully solved, it will, 
as you say, be worked out in ‘‘ fireand blood.” 

I am particularly glad that you have taken up this 
subject, for several reasons. It is time that the fact be 
recognized that the evils of the present industria) system 
are not the products of the whisky-inflamed brains of 
lazy and undeserving men and women. They are real. 
Decent, respectable, industrious, temperate people, peo- 
ple who are cultivated and refined, people far removed 
from the Schwab and Most type, feel them, groan under 
them, and would secretly welcome anything to bring 
relief. But they dere not speak out their sentiments ; 
they dare not express their silent sympathy with revolu- 
tion. If they did, they would lose caste ; they would 
incur the denunciation that is visited upon Nihilists and 
anarchists. They would rather live from hand to 
mouth ; they would rather starve even; they would 
rather submit to apy injustice, than to place themselves 


outside the esteem and confidence of their more fortu- | 
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nate fellows. So they keep silence. You, however, 
have not kept silence. You have boldly spoken what 
they have felt. And I thank you forit. I hope that 
you will continue the good work that you have begun. 

Permit me to add one thought more. The ‘* Pending 
Revolution” can be averted. The flow of blood can be 
prevented, But it is not the doctrine of individualism ; 
it is not the doctrine of ‘‘ each for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost ;” it is not the doctrine of ‘‘ the sur- 
vival of the fittest,” umtempered by justice, mercy, and 
sympathy, that willdo it. Thetime iscoming, and soon, 
when men cannot be treated as brutes,when they must not 
be looked upon as a commodity. They are more than 
a horse to be driven under the lash of a merciless and 
profane task-master’s tongue; they are more than an 
orange to be thrown away as soon as sucked dry ; they 
are more than a bale of hay to be bought and sold at 
market rates. They are human beings, beings with 
souls. They are members of a great family. As such, 
they are brothers. But do brothers, worthy of the name, 
only think of themselves and of their own interests ¢ 
Do they hire one another at the lowest possible price for 
the purpose of getting the greatest possible profit? Are 
they indifferent to one another's welfare ? Do they try 
to crowd one another to the wall and glory in the down 
fall of a competitor ? Do brothers, worthy of the name, 
let one another go in rags or starve to death ? Are their 
relations not regulated by some other principle thao 
that of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,” some other principle 
besides that which governs the trade in wool, cotton, 
and potatoes 

Rocuester, N. Y. 


IV.—PROFIT SHARING. 


The system of wages paid for work is the way by 
which labor and capital come into partnership. Each 
contributing its own power, each depending on and 
supplementing the other, receives a share of the results. 
The profits pay the wages and the dividends. The 
wages are the share the workman gets. In its simplest 
form the workman sells his strength and skill for a cer 
tain sum, and bas no further claim on or interest in the 
result. Work and money are partners, and some such 
arrangement as wages there must be to regulate the 
division uf the result ef their united power. The wage 
system has the great merit of being simple and easy to 
use. But it is too simple or too crude to secure a just 
partnership in a great many cases. As a system it wil! 
probably be the basis of the arrangement between capital 
and labor in the future, but there will be no real peace 
from labor troubles untfl there is a true and just co- 
operation between labor and capital; and the time has 
already come when the wage system needs some serious 
modification to secure this co-operation. 

No legislation can make ignorant and bad people wel! 
off, but legislation {s the voice of society, and {s needed 
to control and direct its adjustments and mutual action. 
It will not be strange if the question of a legal) limit to 
the per cent. of profit which capital may take becomes 
a practical one, the result of such limitation looking to 
greater co-operation between labor and capital. We 
are accustomed to such limitation in the matter of legal 
interest, and the justification of it is that trade in gen. 
eral and so society in general is more secure by it; and 
so society at large has the right to interfere in this way 
with individual action. Now, suppose a similar limit- 
ation applied to manufacturers. It would be much 
more difficult to apply, but not impossible. The gen- 
eral features would be that certain wages, not legally 
fixed, should be paid ; that a certain per cent. of profit, 
limited by law, might be retained by the capital in. 
vested ; and that the surplus, if any, should in some 
proportion inure to the benefit of all. This would be 
like, we believe, the way in which the whaling business 
is carried on. The crew get wages to the extent of 
their food at least, and the results of the veyage are 
assigned, a certain portion to the owners—perhaps half 
—and the rest divided among the workers in varying 
portions according to rank. All the success is mutual 
success. If applied to manufactures, the variation of 
wages, which capital would very largely control, and the 
first profits would be its safeguard aqainst undue ad- 
vantage for labor. 

Suppose the per cent. that a railroad might pay indi- 
viduals were limited. In good times, when more than 
enough was earned, large wages would be paid and 
good equipment secured ; travel would be safer and 
more attractive, and be likely to increase. Capital, 
labor, and the public would all co-operate, and be rea- 
sonably well off. In hard times, if wages were reduced 
because the capital also was not earning its fair or legal! 
wage of profit, there would be little likelihood of bad 
feeling, strikes, labor troubles. Legislation is perhaps 
no more likely to be just and considerate than private 
action, and is often difficult to apply and easy to evade, 
but it is the people’s resort for much righting of wrongs, 
after all. For the good of all, I believe the distribution 
of the profit which capital earns is a subject for legiala- 
tion. | Watiace E, Maren, 

Panis, Oneida County, N. Y. 
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DEAN MANSEL’S WIT. 


Mansel's wit was without premedita- 
tion. Take a few samples: It was a 
Common Room dinner-party. The cook 
had written in his bill of fare ** Reforme 
cutlets.” The paper went the round of 
the table, and provoked many a smile. 
At last it reached Mansel. ‘* Ub, the man 
is quite right.” (Every eye was of course 
turned in one direction.) “ Reform gen- 
erally ends in e mute.” One whom he was 
showing around St. Paul's complained of 
the heathenish characters of the monu- 
ments. ‘‘ Just look at that now,” point- 
ing to a huge figure of Neptune; ‘‘ what 
has that got to do with Christianity ?” 
‘* Tridentine Christianity, perhaps,” sug- 
gested Mansel. He was dining in vaca- 
tion with the present writer in Orie] Com 
mon Koom, when a joint of lamb was 
being hacked at by the College ‘* Dean,” 
who to his other accomplishments did not 
add that of adroit carving. A pool of 
brown gravy as large as a saucer speedily 
adorned the table-cloth. It provoked the 
ejaculation ‘‘ Filthy mess.” ‘It’s lamb- 
on-table, certainly,” rejoined Mansel. 
Walking round the park with Dr. Evans 
(now Master of Pembroke) when Glad 
stone's bill for disendowing the Irish 
Church was in progress, ‘‘ I cannot under- 
stand,” Manse! broke out, ‘‘ how he can 
possibly reconcile to his conscience such 
wholesale robbery.” ‘He pleads,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ that he is acting on convic- 
tion.” ‘‘Oh, then I see how it is,” in- 
stantly rejoined the wit, raising bis fore- 
finger in order to give emphasis to his 
thoughts. ‘‘ The wrdinary process has 
been reversed. Commonly, you know, 
conviction follows robbery ; in this case 
it seems that robbery follows conviction.” 
His friend Professor Chandler relates 
that, on their way through the schools 
one afternoon, just as they came in sight 
of the Clarendon building, he observed: 
‘‘Somebody told me the other day that 
the statue there,” pointing to the figure in 
the niche, ‘‘ has no back to it; is, in fact, 
a mere shell; a front and nothing more.” 
‘You mean,” rejoined Mansel, ‘‘ that it 
is the Hyde without the Clarendon.” His 
sister relates that one evening, Chandler 
having played something on the plano, 
was requested to sing, which he declined 
to do. Another person preased him and 
suggested : ‘‘ If you can think of nothing 
else, sing us the Hundredth Pealm.” 
‘*No, I should only murder it.” This 
produced a third entreaty and a more res- 
olute refusal ; whereupon Mansel came 
to his friend’s rescue, remarking that 
Chandler naturally declines to murder 
all people that on earth do dwell.” Once 
more. It was a severe day at the end of 
March, and some one inopportunely re- 
minded the company of the saying that 
** March comes in like a lion and goes out 
like a lamb.” ‘‘ Umph!” ejaculated the 
wit, ‘‘It’s cold lamb, though.”—({Quar- 
terly Review. 


THE MEN WHO SUCCEED. 


Says the ‘‘Manufacturers’ Gazette :” 
‘* The young men who receive promotion 
are the men who do not drink on the aly. 
They are not the men who are always at 
the front whenever there is any strike, nor 


are they the men who watch for the clock | 


to strike twelve and leave their picks) — 
hangingin the air. They are notthe men 
who growl if they are required to attend to 


some duty a few minutes after the whistle | 
has sounded. They are the men usually 
who pay the closest attention to the details | 
of their business, who act as though they | 


were trying to work for their employer's  swers them fairly and satisfactorily. 


| INTERESTING NEW BOOKS, 


— 


FIFTY SALADS. 


By Thomas J. Murrey, authorof™ Fifty Soups.” In- 
formation concerning salad making and fifty 
recipes. Covers ia colors. A companion to the 
successful “Fifty Soups.” Scents; cloth, 75 
cents. 

POEMS OF W. M. PRAED. 

New and revised edition, with a memoir. A beau 
tiful one. volume edition of this charming poet's 
complete works. Lald paper, clear type, wide 
margins. 12mo, cloth, design in gold and color, 
beveled boards, gilt edges, $2. A companion 
“ Frederick Locker’s Poems” and “Lyra Ele 
gantiarum.” 


Beautiful 
Guts for 
EASTER 
AND FoR 


BIRTHDAYS, 


EASTER BELLS. 


AD entirely new poem, by H. H. (Helen Jackson). 
Iikusteated by Susie Barstow Skelding, with col- 
ored designs of pansies, anemone, hepatica, daf- 
fodils, and sarcissus. Covers in bright silver. 
Design of Easter lilies and border of bella. Silk 
fringed. 

EASTER FLOWERS. 
BY SUSIE BARSTOW SKELDINY. 
One of the most exquisitely beautiful Easter books 
we ever saw —{Journal of Education. 

Exquisite colored plates of Easter lilies, trailing ar- 
batus, violets, and pink and white azalias, illus- 
trating poems by well known writers. Covers in 
silver. Designo of passion flowersand snowdrops. 
Silk fringed. §1. 

EASTER.” 

By Rose Porter, suthor of “ U plands and Lowlands,” 

“Summer Driftwood,” &c. Appropriate Easter 


sentiments. Cover in bright silver. Design of | iqgeg) 


face of the Christ-child and Easter lilies. Silk 
fringed. cents. 
BIRTHDAY FLOWERS. 

By Susie Barstow Skelding. Colored designs of pan- 
ales and roses, violets, eglantine and forget me. 
nots, and fuur-leaved clover. Covers tn gold and 
violet bronzes, with design of pansies. Silk 
fringed. $1.3. 

Any af the above books can be had of your book- 
seller, or will be sent to any address at publishers’ 
expense, on receipt of advertised price. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 Fifth oes New York. 


— 


COLLEGE SONGS 


Of the American Colleges. 
BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 


One ie tempted to pronounce this the very best 
collection a songs extant. If mot that, certainly 
none better of the size exists. Mr. Waite, who has 
already compiled three College Books, coa.- 


has brought her something that will be wel- 
come to every Gasshold. asinevery college. 


-four of American, French, German, 
noasensical, comic, 


or“A 
musical. 4 ail bright. Price but 5 


cents! 
MODERN SINGING — Their Use 
and Abuser 


Botume. A short bu ith 
valuable advice to all who voles cult 


Send for Lists of LAMTER containing 
170 fine Chorals, A , Songs, &c 


— 


PUBLIC SCHOOL HYMNAL, weil 


lected Hym many Tunes, all 
and _— fitted for Devotional F. 
in schools. Price W cts. $4.80 per dozen. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drreos & Co., 87 Broadway, New York. 


‘* Surpasses all its predecessors.” 
N. Y. Tuisune, March 13, 1885. 


Stormonth’s 
English Dictionary. | 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pro- | 
nouncing, Etymological, and Explapatory, em- | 
bracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous 
Familiar Terms, and a Coplous Selection of 
Old English Words. By the Rev. James Sror- | 
The Pronunciation Carefully Re- 
vised by the Kev. P. H. Paeir, M.A. Pp. 1,243, 
Imperial Svo, Cloth, 360; Half Roan, $7.00; 
Full Sheep, $7 50 

Alsoin “ Harper's Franklin Square Library,” 

in twenty-three parts, 4to, Paper, 25 cents each 

part. Muslin covers for binding supplied by 
the publishers ou SO cents. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


A work which ts toa without a rival, all 
things cousidered, amon tlonaries of our lan. 
guage. The peculiarity the work is that it is 
equally well adapted to the uses of the man of busl- 
uess, who demands compactness and ease of refer- 
ence, and to th se of the most exigent scholar.— 
(N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


A well planned and carefully executed work 
which has decided merits of its Own and for whieh 
ese is a place not filled by any of its rivals.—{ N.Y. 


as tothe safest and most convenient 
dictionary of our language may be safely anaw 

in favor of Stormonth's very admirable and peerless 
work.—[{The Beacon, Boston. 


If an office, schoolroom, or family can have but 


‘ove Stormonth's is the best.—{ Boston 


mpared with our standard <dictionaries it is 
wetter in type, richer iu its vocabulary, and ha 
in arrangement, Ite system g:ouplog is admira- 
ble.—[{Christian Advocate, N. 


A erttical and accurate ha the embodiment 
of of gosee scholarship and the result of modern re- 
... It bolds an unrivaled place in 
fonth the result of modera philological criticiam. 
ing fo tjoaton Journal. 


It may serve in m gpeet measure the purposes of an 
English Cyclopewedia.—[ Times, London. 

it has the bones and sinews of the cranddictionary 
of the future.—( Keclesiastical Gazette, London. 


The work will be a most valuable addition to the 
library of the scholarand of the general reader. It 
have for the present no possible rival.—{ Boston 

ost. 


Stormonth’s Dictionary, in the new and enlarged 
form, Is, in our approach to the 
popular 4 ict ary that bas yet appeared in 
our language.—( New York Mall and xpress. 


Full, complete, and accurate, includ! all the 
latest words, and giving ail their derivatives and 
correlatives.—[Pbiladelphia Enquirer. 


Itis the most serviceable dictionary with which 
we are acquainted.—[Schoolmaster, London. 


A dictiouary of the bighest order in every depart- 
without being cumbersome Times. 
ublin. 


A work of sterling value.—({(Lutheran Observer, 
Philadeipbia 


aA. large value for every library.—[Chicago Inter- 
A dictionary the latest and most 
trustworthworthy” ip.—Christian Union, 
New York 
A trustworthy, truly scholar! 
English language. — (Christ —p 


York, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipl of the prics. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 

American Orations, from Paraicx Henny 
to Jaues A. Ganrretp. Edited, with Histerical 
Introductions describing the questions at issue, 
by Professor Johnstdén, of Princeton. Three 
volumes, beautifully printed and bound, $3.75. 

AND 

British Orations, from Burke to Grap- 

Edited, with Historical Introductions, 
by Prof. C. K. Adams, ef University of Michigan. 
Uniform with the above, $3.75. 


* Representative orations which illustrate the 
course history.”"—[Portland Tran- 


G. P. Sons, New York. 


= 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Aectest and | Werks of 


ing re reproductions of famous o tin 
Soulgéure. arcnitecture.eto. Send 10 cent In 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,QU0 —¥ 
jeota. Mention thi vaper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 
333 Washington &.. Bestoa, Maa. 


THE «YOUNG MEN AND THE CHURCHES: 


Why some of them are Outside, and why they ought to come In. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
This book states the reasons CIVEN BY YOUNG MEN THEMSELVES, and an- 


It is a book that should be put into the hands of EVERY 


interest ‘instead of to beat him at every); YOUNG MAN. President Seelye writes with regard terete 


crook andturn. They are the men who 


give the closest attention to every practical | | compe 
detail, and who look continually to see | ip which 


whether they can do any better or not. 
This class of men are never out of a job. 
They are scarce, they never strike, they 
never loaf, and they do not ask for their 
pay two or three weeks before pay 


day.” 


| 


COLLEOR, Jan. 19, 1885. 


My Dear [have read every of Youse ates ~ THe CHURCHES with very 


with which you he 


m every perfuncto 


side by side with the young men, 


in — arrument with the simple and ent wa 
you have put everything, es the book very desirabi ae hope tt mer be widel cirow- 
Signed) 


H. SEELYE. 


71 PAGES. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent. 
All eur Pablications are for sale by E. J. ALDEN, 343 State Street, Chicago, Ll, 


| THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


The “NEW POPULAR EDITION” 


Prescott S Works 


Printed from the plates of the New Kevised 
Edition, with the author's latest corrections and 
additions. Edited by J. Fovrer Kirn. 


History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 Vols. 
History of the Conquest of Mexico. 3 Vols. 
History of the Conquest of Peru. 2 Vols. 
History of the Keiga of Philip If. 3 Vols. 
History of the Reign of Charlies V. 3 Vols. 
Prescott's Miscellaneous Essays. 1 Vol. 
Life of Prescott, by George Ticknor. 


Price per volume, in new style of cloth binding, $1 Dv. 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION 


OF 


Prescott’s Works 


With the author's latest corrections and addi 
tions, 


Edited by J. Foster Kirk. In Fifteen Yols. 


The Edition is Illustrated with Maps, Plates, 
and Portraita. 
Price, per volume, 12mo, in fine English cio h, with 
Wack and gol ornamentation, $2 00 ; library 
sheep, 32.580 ; half calf, gilt back, 33.50. 
Lirs or Prescott is not included in this edition. 


“The typography. indeed the entire mechan- 
ical execution of these books is exquisite, and we 
unhesitatingly pronounce the sertes not only the 
best edition of Prescott’s Works ever pablished, 
but one of the handsomest set of books the 
American press has given us.’’—({Boston Jour 
nal. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
~ mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


NOVELTIES 
BASTER PRESENTS. 


Attention is invited to the following attract. 
ive Books ia novel and elegant bindings. 


The Unknown Way. 


By CULLEN BrraytT. With illustrations on 
page. itmo, in new and attractive binding, 
cents. 


Friend to Friend. 


Scripture Selections and Hymns. By the editor of 
*Wordsof Love and Cheer.” Smo, in new bind 
ing, centa. 


The Celestial Country. 


From the Rhythm of St. Pernard. Translated b = 
Rev. J. Mason Simo, in new bin 
cents. 


Words of Love and Cheer. 


Scripture Selections and Hymns for each day for a 
month. In new binding, » cents. 


Thoughts for Companions, 


Selected from Ancient and Modern Authors. 2 pages, 
printed in red and biack. In new style, WH) cents. 


Voices from Flowerland. 
Flowers. By Emicy E. Reabes. 


parchment cover, $1.25. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


39 West 23d Street, New York. 
THE LATEST AND BEST. 


0 Y F U L 
LAYS 


Rich in the Songs that Young People love. 
HUNDREDS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


ARE USING 


JOYFUL LAYS, 


Price, 830 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages sent free on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | $1 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


ttractive 
Covers. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Chtistian Union,” 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Happening of a recent evening to be in the study of a 
friend who is something of a collectcr, and who is the 
brother of a prominent artistof New York City, I noticed 
standing on the fl or and leaning against the base-board 
& small picture, low and cool in tone, and with softened 
and subdued gray morning lights such as Corot loved. 
“You have a new picture,” I said; ‘‘ what is it?” 
‘‘ Yes, that is one that W—— picked up for me some 
time ago for a trifle, and, although it has no signature, 
he felt convinced that it was a genuine Corot. It has 
some very good points.” and with this he held the pict- 
ure to advant»ge under the light. ‘* It is curious, by the 
way, what a commercial value a great name adds toa 
picture. This same canvas, with Corot’s name upon it, 
probably could not be bought at five times the price my 
brother paid for it, and yet the pure artistic value of the 
picture is very great.” With this incident of the even- 
ing in mind, it was an odd coincidence that the first book 
that I took up the following morning, A. F. Oakey’s 
“The Art of Life, and the Life of Art,” should have 
opened at this passage: ‘‘I remember seeing a small 
picture called ‘The Lady of Shalott,’ by a prominent 
artist, which struck me as a glowing achievement in 
eolor ; it had the real sentiment of tone of a fading day. 
It mattered little to me that the artist had made a con- 
cession to popularity by introducing something that 
passed for the lady floating down to Camelot in the 
watery foreground ; but the wary newspaper critic took 
him at his word, and found this illustration of Tennyscn 
nothing that it should be, thus insisting, without being 
aware of the absurdity of bis proposition, that there 
could be but one correct image, and that one pleasing to 
him. The name of a work of art is now a large factor 
of commercial value, and I was annoyed that the artist 
should have felt the necessity of borrowing Tennyson’s 
prestige to sell his picture of atwilight landscape. This 
borrowing of prestige, to give a commercial value to 
works of art, is much more common than fs generally 
admitted. We cansee, now that the smoke has cleared 
away, how many of the pictures born of our rebellion 
were the genuine expression of artistic effects, and they 
are the only onesthat are remembered. What has become 
in these twenty years of the ionumerable catch-pennifes 
patriotically framed ?” To be sure, the application in 
the instance quoted above waste the name of the picture, 
and not to that of the artist, but the force of it as an 
example of the purely commercial and mercenary way 
in which, as a rule, pictures are regarded is not lessened 
by the fact. 


In this connection my Maecenas related one or two in- 
stances of a similar nature, which had come under his 
notice, as a result of various excursions into the old 
curiosity shops of this city, a species of wandering of 
which he was extremely fond, and from which he gen- 
erally returned with one or more treasure-troves, On 
one occasion his quick eye detected among a lot of mis- 
cellaneous pieces a silver flask of rare workmanship 
and design, and, what was more, the Tiffany trade- 
mark, which had evidently escaped the notice of the 
shopkeeper. He secured tbe flask for four dollars, and, 
takiog it to Tiffany, found that the original price had 
been very nearly five times as great. So, on another 
occasion, be secured a gold lion’s head, also witha 
Tiffany mark, which, when mounted on a rich stick, 
made a handsome gold-headed cane for something like 
nineteen dollars, which, at first cost, could not be had 
at Tiffany’s for less than ninety dollars. 


The curiosity shops of New York, and, indeed, all that 
species of second band furniture stores, bric-A-brac shops, 
etc., where in some mysterious way gravitate the decayed 
but still respectable scions of a once noble brotherhood 
of old mahogany or oak, contain very often really val- 
uable pieces, which an individuai with an artistic per- 
ception will ferret out, secure for a mere song, and, hav- 
ing got it to his rooms, make it the prominent feature of 
an apartment, which, in its general effect, may be of 
subdued richnes3 and splendor, and which yet may be 
in its various elements. made up of ‘‘ bargains” quite as 
cheap as those of the flash furniture houses in Fourteenth 
Street. 

Only last week I ran across a set of old Holland chairs, 
plain, sturdy, and strong in their rich mahogany frames, 
but yet with lines of euch beauty and grace that it was 
difficult to restrain the impulse to secure the unneces- 
sary treasures. They were many years old, bearing, I 
think, the name of the maker, and the date and place of 
manufacture, and the four chairs could be had for nine- 
teen dollars. They originally came from Sypher's, so 
the shopkeeper told me, and came to him in the wreck- 
age of the per:onal eifects of Ferdinand Ward. 


Mr. Winslow Homer, the artist, bas been passing the 
winter with his father in the West Indias, and his 
name has been conspicuous by its absence from the cat- 
alogues of this winter’s exhibitions. We are told on 
good authority that the result of the work which he has 


beea doing at the Bermudas will, in its way, create a 
sensation as great as that which followed his last visit to 
England, the ‘‘ Engiish pictures” being the lions of the 
exhibitions in which they figured two years ago. 


The oddities of genius are very well personified in the 
case of Mr. Ernest Perabo, the Boston pianist, who bas 
two or three curious hobbies. One is a dislike of the 
music of Chopin, whose works he very rarely, if ever, 
plays voluntarily, and the other is as strong an admira- 
tion for the genius of Schubert, of whose works for the 
pianoforte there is probably no greater interpreter in this 
country to-day. We once heard him play the Liszt 
arrangement of the Schubert “Auf dem Wasser zu 
Singen,” and a more beautiful performance, technically 
and poetically, it has never been our good fortune to 
listen to. 

He has a peculiarity, however, which exceeds either 
of these instances of oddity of personal disposition, and 
which is the outgrowth of a peculiar theory that a pian- 
ist's ability to produce a certain powerful tone is propor- 
tionate to thestrength of his biceps ; in short, that method, 
in this respect, is merely a matter of muscle. He has 
been known, in pursuance of this theory, to request 
permission of utter strangers, whose playing he had 
perhaps heard, or heard of, to feel their muscle, his 
admiration increasing or diminishing according to the 
state of development in which he found the biceps. 

In this connection we recently heard a bright saying of 
Madame Schiller, the pianist, whose power and force are 
quite adequate to meet all the demands made upon it by 
the literature of modern music. Mr. Perabo once heard 
her play in Boston, and took occasion to call upon her 
the next morning before breakfast. ‘‘ Pardon me, 
Madame,” said Mr. Perabo, ‘‘ for this intrusion, but will 
you kindly tell me how you get your strength at the 
piano? Iam sure it must be your muscle. Will you 
kindly allow me to feel it ?” 

‘“‘If M. Perabo will permit me, I will tell him how I 
gain powerful effects. It is by science, and not by 
strength !” 

Nothwithstanding the science, Madame Schiller hasa 

v sh apely and sizable arm, and the development of 
the muscles of the forearm would do credit to an athlote, 
as one may see for one's self who sits near thestage when 
Madame Schiller is performing. 


The following statistics will show the magnitude and 
real importance of the work done at the Paris Conserv- 
atoire, which, like the Theater Francais, exists uader 
Government patronage. The Conservatoire has at pres- 
ent 670 regular pupils (377 males, 293 females), besides 
200 who merely attend lectures. Twenty-one of the 
soloists at the Grand Opera are graduates of the Con- 
servatoire. The French Senate has voted this institution 
256,300 francs for the coming year. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

An English journal tells of a dramatic scene enacted 
not long ago in Paris: ‘‘ A man of lean countenance, 
worn, haggard, unkempt, and thinly clothed, stood at 
the corner of the street, a prey to the deepest distress. 
Addressing the passers-by, he declared that he was 
ruined, and that his children had not touched food for 
days. Suddenly he drew a revolver from his pocket, 
turned it towards his breast, and fired. He was raised 
and carried to the entrance of a house, and upon his coat 
being opened, his shirt was found to be deeply dyed with 
blood. A warm-hearted member of the crowd which 
had assembled undertook to make a collection for the 
wounded man's family, and was proceeding to pass 
round a hat when the police came to transpose the sul. 
cide to the hospital. Hereupon the suicide disappeared 
with the revolver and the warm-hearted man with the 
collection, making, it is said, until lost to sight, the best 
short distance time ever known in western Paris.” 


It is said that there are many so-called “ genuine 
counterfeits ” of the subsidiary silver coin in circulation. 
That is to say, the counterfeits are identical in size, 
weight, and composition with the mint coinage, and can 
only be detected by imperfections in the coinage. This 
is profitable to the coiners, because the bullion value of 
subsidiary coins amousting to a dollar is but seventy. 
seven cents. It is believed that the silver is obtained 
from melted trade dollars. One hundred trade dollars 
can be bought for eighty-four dollars, and may be coined 
into 217 standard half dollars, yielding a profit of $24.50, 
less the cost of recoining. Counterfelts of the one-cent 
piece have also been found lately. Oae would suppose 
the profit too smal! and the labor too great to make this 
petty counterfeiting profitable. 


‘The Week” predicts an immense sale for the forth- 
coming Revised Version of the Old Testament, and 
says that the extent of its usefulness will be greater 
than that of the New Testament Revision. ‘So many 
people know Greek that there has been an approxima- 
tion of the English to the Greek signification of words. 
So few know Hebrew that much of the Old Testament 


has been dark, and some passages in the Minor Prophets 
are veritable puzmles to all save the learned. In fact, 
the majority of English-speaking people will now read 
Job, Ecclesiastes, and the concluding books of the Old 
Testament for tne first time with any comprehension.” 


The following story is told of the wild young ‘‘ Prince’ 
John Van Buren, son of Martin Van Buren : ‘‘ He once 
accepted an invitation to address a large gathering of 
Sunday school children, and in the course of his remarks 
undertook to entertain them with the story of Jacob and 
Esau. Midway in the narrative he was aware that his 
coat-tails were being vigorously pulled, and, half turn- 
ing bis head to find out the trouble, he was met by this 
exhortation from his friend in the rear : ‘ For goodness’ 
sake, John, cut it short and sit down ; you're getting the 
hair on the wrong man.’” 


“The Presbyterian ” describes the very satisfactory 
way of paying a pastor's salary followed by the Presby 
terlan church in Palmyra, Mo. On the first day of 
each month the pastor draws his check upon the bank 
for his monthly salary in advance, and the bank regu 
larly honors the check and charges it up to the deacons, 
who are personally responsible for the salary. Thus nv 
delay or default inthe payment of the subscriptions can 
affect the pastor. This is at least business-like, and re- 
lieves the pastor of much anxiety and needless embar- 
rassment. 


An English curate rightly protests against the immense 
disparity between the salaries paid dignitaries of the 
church and those received by humble curates, and de 
clares that sometimes the smaller the salary the harder It 
is to get it. Part of his own income consists of the 
interest on $1,600 in consols in chancery. ‘Attempting 
to collect it, he had to go through a course of forms and 
delays worse than anythingin Dickens’s ‘‘ Circumlocu. 
tion Office,” but at last recelved his half-yeanly $25— 
lees $21 for expenses of collection ! 


Bob Burdette thus describes the cake at the Sunday- 
school festival: ‘‘ The large winter-proof mound in the 
center of the table, sullenly laughing at the storm, is a 
fruitcake. The teacher of the infant class made it her- 
self for the little ones. But thestorm saved them. See, 
the lightning struck the cake. It will never strike any- 
thing else. There stands the cake without a dent, and 
under the table, shattered and blighted, lies the thunder 
bolt.” 


A Mexican thief lately formed a scheme for robbing 
the people attending a festival day service at the Coto. 
paxi cathedral by extinguishing the electric light, when 
his confederates could plunder the congregation at their 
ease. His ignorance of electricity brought about his 
condign punishment, as the small wire that he threw over 
the exposed wires of the electric light led the current to 
his own body and killed him instantly. 


Says Bishop Pierce, of the Methodist Church South - 
“IT would not giveone of Jeremiah’s bad figs for the 
flashing rhetoric which plays like sheet lightning about 
the summer clouds. I want the bolt that strikes and 
rends and burns. What of grace, style, elocution, if 
penitence sheds no tear and faith feels no rapture °” 


The ten plagues of a newspaper office, says the 
‘‘Paper World,” are bores, poets, cranks, rats, cock. 
roaches, typographical errors, exchange fiends, book 
canvassers, delinquent subscribers, and the man who 
always knows how to run the paper better than the edi 
tor does himself. 


A Southern religious weekly tells a story of a Baptist 
home missionary who held a meeting at a certain place 
and reported his work in these words: ‘‘ Have becn 
holding a meeting here for two weeks : result so far, one 
man turned out of the church, and the colt eat up my 
saddle.” 


A newspaper dispatch the other day said that at St. 
Mary's, W. Va., more than a hundred people have been 
indicted for ‘* playing dominoes in public.” Several 
ladies, a minister, two doctors, and a lawyer were among 
the number. 


In England there are 1,660 women engaged as mission. 
arics, Scripture readers, and itinerant preachers, and 
4,795 are nuns, Sisters of Charity, and the like. 


It is said that the losses by fires increase in greater 
ratio than the population and wealth. Last year about 
$112,000,000 ‘‘ went up ia smoke.” 


The original ‘‘ Cardiff giant ” was destroyed the other 
day at Huron, Dakota Territory. Aniron framework 
was found inside. 


Only one prison in all Europe maintains the system 
of solitary confinement. It is the Maison Centrale at 
Louvain, Belgium. 


An English clergyman recently performed 180 bap- 
tisms and nine marriages on one Sunday. 


It is said Japanese women have never seen, and 
do not know the use of, pins. 
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NOTES FROM NAGASAKI, JAPAN. 
By THe Rey. Carrour 8. Lone. 


N the school atlas Japan seems a mere speck. But 

when we consider the fact that the delegates of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Mission who came from the central 
part of the main island to atiend their annual meeting, 
held in this city during Christmas week, had to travel 
800 miles to reach here, it broadens into a vast empire, 
furnishing ample room for the represeutatives of twenty 
two distinct missionary societies in their efforts to evan- 
gelize the 37,000 000 souls dwelling amid there charm- 
ing islands. This mission numbers among its members 
some of the ablest and most successful missionaries in 
Japan, and its policy is one that cannot fail to produce 
good and permanent results. It has enjoyed a prosp: r 
ous year, as have moet of the other missions. Chris. 
tianity thrives in the soil of Japan. Just twenty years 
ago the first Protestant Christian was baptized ; now 
there are more than six thousand Christian Japanese 
scattered from one end of the empire to the other. Be- 
sides these, there are huodreds of thousand who regard 
Christianity with favor, and even look upon it as essen- 
tial to a thorough enlightenment and civilization of the 
country. More than this, the Government has not only 
placed Christianity on a par with Buddhism and other 
religions, by direct legislation in its favor, bat is show- 
ing unmistakable evidence of a growing desire to adopt 
it cs the national religion. Another indication of the 
growing favor with which Christianity 1s being regarded 
by the people is seen in the efforts put forth by officials 
to arraign before the law and justly punish all disturbers 
of Christian meetings and assemblies. A few years ago 
Christians were mobbed and imprisoned on account of 
their religious belief. Now they are permitted to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science, and none dire to molest or make them afraid. 
Although there is no word in the Japanese language 
that exactly correspoads to our word ‘‘ conscience,” 
Japan has almost come to recognize the fact of a per- 
sunal conscience, and the great principle that lies at the 
bottom of al] just legislation, civil and religious—liberty 
of conscience. Henceforth a Christian in Japan is to be 
as free as a Buddhist would be in America. But it must 
pot be inferred that the storm of persecution is entirely 
over, and that the future is to be all smooth sailing. 


Cases of disturbance of Cbristian gatherings are com- 
mon occurrences in Southern Japan. During the Christ- 
mas holidays some missionaries rented a public build. 
ing in the native part of the city of Nagasaki, with a 
view to lecturing on Christianity. The congregation 
was large, and for a few minutes listened with marked 
attention. When, however, the character of the ad- 
dresses and the motives of the speakers became known, 
it was impossible to continue the exercises with any de- 
gree of order or hope of success. A few stones were 
thrown, and a wild, deafening yell set up that completely 
drowned the voices of the speakers. A policeman was 
called, who came and arrested one man, and marched 
him off in the direction of the guard-house. Whether 
he ever reached there or not is a doubtful question. No 
sooner bad the policeman left the house with his one pris- 
oaer, than the twice one hundred disturbers who were 
not disturbed raised again their inhuman cries and con- 
tinued them almost without cessation to the close of the 
meeting, which, of course, was rendered very brief by 
this suameful conduct. 


The writer has just received a letter from a native 
pastor in charge of a station one hundred miles south of 
this city, giving an account of the mobbing of the chapel 
during services, a short time ago. Thanks to advanc- 
ing civilization, five of the rowdies were arrested and 
made to pay a fine of fifty cents each. These mobs are 
all instituted by Buddhists who are raving mad over the 
rapid progress of Christianity, and especially because of 
the action of the Government fn abolishing the long es- 
tablished order of official priesthood, and also a law re- 
quiring the funeral of every deceased per-on to take 
place within the inclosure of some temple, and to be pre 
sided over by a Buddhist or Shinto priest. Christians 
are now at liberty to bury their dead wherever they see 
proper, and with Christian ceremonies. It is the last 
desperate effort of a few despairing followers of the 
‘Light of Asia” to save his kingdom from the * Light 
of the World.” How vain the effort! Ere long 

‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys rua ; 
His kingdom spread {rom sbore to shore 
Till movns shall wax and wane no more.’ 


The ‘‘ Week of Prayer” was instituted the year the 
first missionaries entered Japan. Perhaps it is this fact 
as well as others that renders its annual occurrence a 
time of special joy and thanksgiving on the part of our 
missionaries. It is the anniversary of the entrance of 
Protestant Christianity into Japan. Many of the epochs 
of progress and the beginnings of great revivals are 
identified with the observance of the ‘‘ Week of Prayer.” 
It was the custom of the missionaries in Nagasaki, 


until three years ago, to unite and hold services on these 
occasions. But the native congregations have grown 
until now it is impracticable to continue this pleasant 
practice. The congregations meet at their respective 
places of worship, and conduct services in accordance 
with the printed programme. The meetings this year 
were peculiarly interesting. On the last night of the 
week the wriler gave an invitatino to any one in the con 
gregation who had been especially impressed with any 
of the topics of prayer, or with anythiog that bad been 
said in prayer or exhortation during the week, to rise 
and state their impressions publicly. There were about 
a dozen responses. The first was a woman about forty 
years of age, who said, ‘‘ I have been a Christian only a 
short time, and this js the first ‘ Week of Prayer’ Lever 
attended, and perbaps I ought not to say anything; but 
I was 80 impressed with the clause in last night's topics 
for prayer which looks to the ‘suppression of all that is 
impure in art and literature’ that I desire you all to con- 
sider its supreme importasce, and to make it a subject 
of prayer during the year.” Another sald ; ‘‘ It seems to 
me that-he most important subject that has come before 
us during the week is comprehended in the first topic for 
to-night, viz., the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the 
spread of the Gospel in all lands” A young man who 
is looking toward the ministry said: ‘' What impresses 
me as being of the first importance in the spread of the 
Gospel in any country {fs the faithfulness and carnest 
ness of the native Christians in ‘ seeking the salvation of 
their countrymen.’” Another thought the burden of 
our prayers should be for ‘rulers and governments, 
and all in authority.” A Corean convert, who expects 
soon to return to his own country as a missionary, and 
whose father was severely wounded in the recent riot at 
Seonl, said : “‘ 1am in great distress. My country knows 
nothing of the true God, and my father is lying at the 
point of death with no knowledge or hope of a better 
life. Pray that my father may be restored to health, and 
that my country may soon accept the religion of Jesus. 
Pray that 1 may be made a great blessing to my people 
in teac hing them the precious truths of the Bible.” 

Another young man said: ‘‘I came into these meet- 
ings a week ago, a careless, thoughtless boy, and be- 
came interested, and have attended every service. I now 
feel myself to be a great sinner, in need of the great sal- 
vation of which I have heard for the first time during 
this week. Pray that your Saviour may become my 
Saviour.” 

And thus the great work is moving on with divine 
momentum. Nothing can ever retard it in its course 
but the unfaithfulness of believers. God is omnipo- 
tent, Christ is divine, the Holy Ghost is a flaming fire. 
the Bible is the inspired Word of God, and in the 
strength and truth of these supernatural influences the 
Christian Church is moving on to complete and glori- 
ous triumph ! 

NAGASAKI, Japan, January, 1885. 


CHURCH ACCOMMODATION IN LONDON. 


HE English papers, both religious and secular, are 

discussing with interest the facts as to the com- 
parative numbers of church sittings, church goers, and 
the population of London. The statistics were fur- 
nished very fully in a supplement to a late issue of the 
‘* Nonconformist and Independent.” Our readers will 
be interested in comparing the figures with those given 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler in his article “Godless 
New York,” printed in a late number of The Christian 
Union. The entire population of {nner London, to 
which the estimate is confined, is 4,019.361 souls. The 
total number of sittings provided by all religious bodies 
combined is 1,388,792, or at the rate of 84.55 per cent. 
of the population, Of these sittings 677.645 belong to 
the Church of England, leaving 711,147 (51.2 per cent.) 
for all other religious bodies. It will be seen that 
should all the men, women, and children in London be 
seized with the laudable desire of attending church on 
the same Sunday, but a trifle more than one-third could 
be accommodated ; or, to put {t another way, almost a 
million of the inhabitants of London who are old enough 
to attend divine worship are unprovided for. Com- 
pared with the state of things existing a generation ago, 
however, there has been some improvement. Since 
1851 the number of sittings has nearly, if not quite, 
doubled, and there has been an increase of about five 
per cent. in the ratio of sittings to inhabitants. The 
accommodation furn shi d by religious bodies other than 
the Church of England has increased 152.3 per cent., 
while that of the Established Church has gained but 
65.34 per cent. 


A WISE EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


HE Massachusetts Legislature is being urged by the 

Woman's Christisn Temperance Union to pass a 

law similar to the one that was passed by the New York 

Legislature last winter, introducing text-books on the 

effect of alcoholic drinks upon the human system. The 

Boston ‘‘ Journal” states a truth that cannot recelve too 
much emphasis when it says: 


“ The chief end of education is not the acquisition of 
a certain definite quota of knowledge or the cover ng so 
many pages of a given number of text books It is to 
prepare boys and girls to acquit themselves with credit 
in life, to be goud citizens and useful men and women. 
That they may understand their own physical nature 
and its needs and perils is not the least important condi- 
‘ion of a complete and broad educa'ion. With regard 
'o intemperance, there is no question that many of its 
evils proceed from an ignorance of the physical effects 
of alcobol. Boys acquire a notion that it is manly to 
drink, and before they are aware what they are doiog 
they enter upon practices which inflict a fatal habit upon 
them and place their whole after lives under mortgage 
'o temptation. A little knowledge as to the physical 
consequences of such a course might divert many of 
them from entering upon it. What influences will suffer 
from giving them an opportunity to acquire this know] 
‘dge ? Whois prepared to argue that it ought not to be 
given them? In spite of legal enic’m:nts, making the 
sale of liquors to children a crime, hundreds of saloous 
stand open, ready to educate the youth of our commu- 
uities in the downward course. With what arguments 
~hall we repel the mothers of the commonwealth when 
they ask that their sons shall have an opportunity in the 
public schools to acquire the knowledge which shal! 
serve as, in some measure at least, a safeguard against 
contaminating influences ?” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


—On Wednesday of last week a special conference of 
Christian Worters was held in Boston under the auspices of 
the State Committee of the Massachusetts Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Morning, afternoon, and evening 
-essions were held, and the following subjects were dis- 
cussed: ‘“‘ The Work of the Holy Spirit,” by Russell 
Sturgis, Jr.; “The Witnessing of the Huly Spirit,”’ by the 
Rev. A. B. Kendig; ‘‘ Enduement fr Service,” by the Rev. 
K. R. Drake, of Northfield; “ The Ministry of the Holy 
Spirit in Relation to Christ,”’ by the Rev. A. J. Gordon, 
D.D.; “The Work of the Holy Spirit in Relation to the 
Written Word,” by the Rev. H. L. Hastings; ‘‘ The Work 
of the Holy Spirit in Convincing the World of Sin, of Right 
eousness, of Judgment,’’ by the Rev. George R. Leavitt, of 
Cambridgeport. 

—At the monthly meeting ofthe Unitarian Sunday Schoo! 
Union, which was held in Boeton last week, the attendance 
was remarkably large, about 200 members being present, 
besides invited guests. An essay was read on “ The R: la- 
tions of the Minister tothe Sunday School,”’ and the subject 
was further discussed by the Rev. Messrs. E. A. Horton 
and A. E. Dunning. 

—The monthly meeting of the Methodist Social Union 
oceurred on Monday of last week in Wesleyan Ha!', Boston 
The attendance was large, inclading many persons from 
Lynn, Chelsea, Newtown, and other suburban towns. “ Sab. 
hath Desecration, and How to Correct lt,’’ and “* How to 
Reach the Non-Churck-going Masses,’’ were the subjects 
discussed. 

—The Rev. Edward G. Porter, of Lexington, Mass., lect- 
ured in the Hall of the North Bennet Street Industrial School, 
Boston, March 18, on ** The Old North Church.”’ The lecture 
was illustrated by stereopticon views, introducing many 
historic scenes and faces. 

— March 15 a successful mass-meeting for young men was 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. At the close of the 
meeting a prayer and conference meeting was held, and 
much interest was exhibited. 

—Ths sixty-fiftth anniversary of the Sunday-school con- 
nected with the Tyler Street Christian Church, Boston, oc- 
curred March 15. 

—Last week the Universalist Social Union of Boston held 
a monthly meeting in the lower rooms of Tremont Temple. 

—Spring Hill Baptist Sunday-School of Somerville, Mass., 
celebrated its thirty-eecond anniversary March 15. 

—A large number of people interested in the formation of 
a society of associated charities in Lynn, Mass., met aud 
formed an organization March 19. 

—The Unitarian Charch at Worcester, Mass., celebrated 
its centenary March 15. The first pastor, Aaron Bancroft, 
served the parish fifty-four years, the second pastor thirty- 
two years, the third ten years, and the fourth pastor, the 
Rev. Samuel Graver, was installed March 11. 

—At the meetizcg of the Connecticut Congregational Club, 
held March 16, at Hartford, Conn., Professor Baldwin, of 
New Haven, read a paper in favor of political preaching by 
clergymen, but did not defend specific efforts in the pulpit, 
“ because when the minister talks there he talks to men who 
cannot talk back.”” Dr. Parker, of Hartford, opposed pulpit 
politics, and said that congregations have a right to be pro- 
tected from the eccentricities of clergymen, ‘‘ who ought not 
to be permitted, as the hired servants of the congregations, 
to say and do as they please.’’ [n the course of bis remarks be 
also said: ‘‘ Whenever a minister has gone through every- 
thing adverse to him in this world and suddenly finds him- 
self unable to minister to one-half his people, and those who 
hire Chickering Hall for him cannot half fill it, people begin 
to question whether it has been wise for him to preach dis- 
tinctive politics.” 

—The new chance! of Trinity Episcopal Church, New 
Haven, Conn., was formally consecrated by Bishop Will- 
iams, March 19. 

— Last week the Universalists of Rhode Island held their 
State Conference at Providence. The meetings were well 
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attended, and much interest was manifested in the discus- 
sions. The Rey. C. J. White, of Woonsocket, preached in 
the afternoon, and in the evening President Capen, of Tufts 
College, delivered an address on Christian radicalism. 
—The members of the Unitarian Society of Concord, 
N.H., have presented their pastor,the Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
with a finely ornamented old-fashioned moon clock, over 
one hundred years old, and a set of silverware. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Beane will accept the position of Superin- 
tendent of Denominational Mission Work in Maine, New 
Hampsbirc, and Vermont, which has been offered to him. 
—QOn the south wall of the main vestibule of Trinity 
Church, New Haven, Conn., two tablets were recently placed 
that have a very interesting history. The tablets are about 
ten feet high, of pine wood, painted black, and are incased 
in mahogany frames. ©n one are the Ten Commandments ; 
on the other the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. 
Toese tablets were originally placed, in the year 1803, in the 
first church edifice built by Trinity parish, and which was 
erected about the year 1752. In 1816, when the old church 
was torn down, these tablets were presented to Christ 
Church, Bethany. They were returned to Trinity Church 
and placed in the vestibule February 21, 1885, the sixty- 
ninth anniversary of the consecration of Trinity Church. 
—(n Fast Day the annual meeting of the State Total 
Abstinence Union of New Hampshire will be held in Man- 
cbester. 
—March 14 the organ of Trinity Church, New Haven, 
Conn., was somewbat damaged by fire. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Congregational Club of New York City and Vicin- 
ity met on Monday evening, March 16, and discussed the 
‘Bitter Cry of Outcast New York.”’ At the request of 
President Roswell Smith, the Rev. A. H. Bradford, of Mont- 
clair, took the chair, and opened the discussion, giving 
some account of the author of the ** Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London,”’ and a very graphic picture of some practical 
eharities which be bad inaugurated in that city. Mr. Win- 
gate gave a description of the Tenement-House System in 
New York City, covering much of the same ground covered 
by him in his recent article on the subject in The Christian 
Union. Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell read a paper whic* 
we reproduce, by her permission, on another page. The 
Rev. Mr. Dooley, for some years a missionary in the Five 
Points, read a terrible account of some of the scenes of 
which he had been an eye-witness, all the more terrible 
because 80 quietly read and so simply written. The closing 
address of the evening was by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
who insisted that society must be reorganized on Christian 
principles before the evil portrayed by previous speakers 
would be cured. 

—About 300 Chinamen were present at the meeting in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church given under the auspices 
of the Chinese Sunday-School Union, on Sunday evening of 
last week. Exercises in singing and in reading of the 
Scriptures in both the Chinese and English Jangaages con- 
stituted part of the exercises. An earnest address was 
given by the Rey. Dr. Jobn Hal], commending tbe work. 

—The old Roman Catholic Cathedral, on Mott Street, was 
consecrated on the morning of March 17. The church was 
first occupied on November 4, 1815. The services of the 
consecration, which lasted the entire day, were very im- 
pressive, and attended with the pomp ard ceremony for 
which the Romish Church is celebrated. 

—The Presbyterian church on Jane Street, New York, is 
about to be sold. The congregation will remove to a local- 
ity further uptown. Fifty years ago this congregation was 
the largest in the Ninth Ward. The membership of the 
eLurch is largely of old Scotch families, and its membership 
has dwindled because of their removal uptown. The trus- 
tees now propose to follow them. The church at present is 
without a pastor, but a call has been extended tothe Rev. 
A. H. Harshaw, a former pastor, now living in St. Louis, 
Mo. A hall will be secured in the neighborhood of Fortieth 
Street, in which to hold services until a new house of wor- 
ship is built. The present property on Jane Street is valued 
at about $40,000. 

—At the third of the winter meetings of the New York 
Sunday-School Association, which was held at the Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York, on March 16, the subject for 
discussion was the ‘‘ World for Christ.’’ The Rey. Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell, of the Board of Foreign Missions, epoke 
on ‘‘Our Relations as Sunday-Scbool Teachers to the Last 
Command of Our Divine Redeemer,”’ from the words, ‘‘ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure.”’ He said: *‘ There are seven millious of Sabbath- 
school childrcn and one million teachers in the country. 
How shall we evoke and sustain the interest of these chil- 
dren in missionary work’ If weare to have princely givers 
in the next generation, parents have a great dealtodo. As 
parents, we must consecrate our own children to the work. 
You must organize the whole Sunday-school into a mission- 
ary society. I believe in each Sanday-school supporting its 
own denominational enterprises first. There is a vast 
amount of foraging on our Sanday-schools in bebalf of 
genera! socicties.’’ 

—The entire session of the Classis of New York, which 
met last week in the Fifth Avenuc Collegiate Reformed 
Church, was devoted to the discussion of the proposed 
amendments to the constitution of the church. The 
discussion was on the possibility of ~akiog such changes. 
The Chairman of the Committee appointed thought it best 
to return the list of proposed changes to the Synod. The 
matter was referred to the synod by the vote of the Classis. 

—The Cathedral of the Incarnation at Garden City, the 
gift of the Stewart Estate to the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Long Island, will be opened informally on Easter 
Thursday, April 9. The consccration of the Cathedral can- 
pot be held until after the Diocesan Conventior, which 


as follows: ‘‘The informal opening of the Cathedral on 
April 9 should be carefully distinguished from the consccra- 
tion, which will take place after the Diocesan Convention. 
On this latter occasion the title deeds will be solemnly laid 
upon the altar and the cathedral will be formally dedicated 
to the sacred purposes for which it was built. On April % 
it will simply be opened for the holding of religious services. 
The ceremonies will consist of the ordinary service for the 
day.’’ It has been stated that the gift would not be received 
by the Bishop until he was assured ofan income sufficient to 
support and secure its usefulness. When questioned on the 
subject, the Bishop said: ‘‘The matter of the endowment 
fund has been fully arranged. The cathedral and its ap- 
purtenances are a gift to the diocese—a princely gift—and it 
is not for the diocese, being the recipient, to stipulate what 
other gifts shall accompany the principal one. It may be 
that the means at our disposal will not permit work to be 
carried on upon a scale which the grandeur of the cathe- 
dral, the school, and the other buildings might seem to war- 
rant. Yet we shall seek so to use the money placed at our 
disposal as to secure the greatest measure of usefulness pos- 
sible. If we cannot have all that we might like, we will do the 
best we can with what we bave. I think it would be better 
for me not to state to you the exact amount of the endow- 
ment. What I have told you is sufficient, without going into 
the question of dollars and cents. For the school there is 
no endowment, and it is expected to be self supporting.’’ 

—The fifth annual War Congress of the Salvation Army 
was litid at the Academy of Music in New York on March 
19. About 300 of the officers and soldiers of the Salvation 
Army took part. The greatest excitement prevailed. 

—At the close of the services in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Mount Vernon, N. Y., on March 16, a collection 
was nade to aid In the erection of a new house of worship. 
Nearly $2,000 were raised. 

—Chbrist Church, in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, has 
just paid a mortgage debt of 85,500. This is in addition to 
meeting the expenses incurred in the general renovating 
and repainting of the church last summer. The Kev. Mr. 
Darlington bas shown himself a most efficient and interested 
worker. 

—The conncil which was called to take action on the 
charges preferred by the Willis Street Baptist Church, Pat- 
erson, N. J., against its former pastor, the Rev. J. Gruirey, 
have given their decision. The committee of the council 
have been holding sessions in New York for weeks investi 
gating the charges. The council decided by a vote of eigh- 
teen to fourteen in favor of Mr. Guirey, and by a vote of 
twenty-five to nothing the following resolution was passed : 
‘That nothing crimina! had been estab'ished, but that Mr. 
Guirey, to use thn werds of Scripture, ‘ uocs not havea good 
report of them that are without,’ and that he should abstain 
from exercising a minister’s functions until his innocence is 
proven. The council accordingly advises the Willis Street 
Church to suspend him. The members of the Emmanuel 
congregation are directed to apply to the Willis Street 
Church within sixty days for readmission or for letters of 
dismissal, or in default of such application to forfeit the right 
hand of fellowship.’’ Atthe prayer-meeting in the evening at 
Emmauuel Churcb, which was organized by the friends of the 
Rev. Mr. Guirey, formerly connected with the Willis Street 
Churcb, the pastor was received with perfect delight after the 
announcement of the verdict of the council, and by unani- 
mous vote the church bas decided to support Mr. Guirey. 

—Coneiderable interest bas been aroused at College Point, 
N. Y., and an indignation meeting held, because some mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees have expressed themselves as 
opposed to the reciting of the Ten Commandments or the 
chanting of the Lord's Prayer in the public schools in that 
town, but that they did not object to the teacher reciting the 
Lord’s Prayer, without comment, orthechildren taking part 
in it. The following resolution was passed by the Board 
after the communication was read from the Secretary of the 
indignation meeting held some two or three weeks since. 
‘* Resolved, That the teacher may recite the Lord’s Prayer at 
the opening of the school, without comment, and that al! 
other religious exercises be dispensed with.”’ 

—The next session of the Northern New York Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church will convene at Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., April 8: Bishop Warren to preside. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


—The Congregational church at De Soto, Mo., is the scene 
of a religious revival of uncommon interest. This revival 
has been in progress during the past six weeks, and there is 
no cessation in the interest manifested by the pastor and 
the people. The first two weeks of the meetings were con. 
ducted on the Cottage Meeting plan. Since tbat time the 
meetings have been held at the church, which was crowded. 
On Sunday morning of last week forty-three adults were ad- 
mitted to church fellowship, and elghteen were baptized. In 
the erening a number more were admitted to the churcb. 

—The interest in the revival at the Trinity Methodist 
Church at Chicago continues unabated. Every meeting is 
crowded, and Mr. Harrison is meeting with more than his 
usual success. 

—The Rev. William H. Weinland, wh.o was sent to Alaska 
last year by the Moravian Mission, has received a commis- 
sion from Washington as an official of the S'gnal Service 
Bureau. Ono the evenipg of March 22, Mr. Weinland was 
ordained a deacon of the Moravian charch at Bethlehem, 
Pa. He will start for Alaska immediately, accompanied 
by the Rev. John Kilbuck, a Coerokee Indian, and a Nor- 
wegian lay missionary. 

-~Tne Christian Convention, underthe care of Mesers. 
Moody and Sankey, which was held last week at Des Moines, 
lowa, bas been thoroughly tuccessfal. The meetings have 
been supported by the ministers of the city and vicinity; a 
number of conversions are reported. The Christian Conven- 


tion, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Moody, opened at 
Omaha, Neb., March 17. The crowds have been so great 
that those having the meetings in charge determined to hold 
them at Boyd’s Opera-House. 

—Revival services have begun at the Central Baptist 
Church of Chicago during the past week. Services are held 
morning and evening for adults, and an afternoon service 
for children. 

—The Wilmington Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church convened at Snow Hill, Md., March 11. Bishop 
Merrill presided. More than the usual number of delegates 
were present, and much interest was manifested. The most 
important work accomplished by the Conference was the 
trying of the charges of immorality and insubordination 
which has been made against three of the members. Two 
of the ministers withdrew from the Confcrence before their 
cases came to trial; the third was reprimanded by the 
Bishop, and immediately after receiving the reproof, pre- 
sented his resignation from the Wilmipgton Conference and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—The annual meeting of the American Tract Society was 
held in the Memorial Lutheran Church at Washington, 
D.C.,0on March 15. The report showed the Society to be in 
a prosperous condition. Fifty six million pages of tracts 
have been distributed by the Society during the past year. 

—Of the three new English bishops recently appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone two have acquired high standing or popular- 
ity as writers: Dr. Temple, who contributed one of the most 
striking articles to the famous ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,"’ an 
Dr. Beckersteth, the author of ‘' Yesterday, To-Day, and 
Forever.’’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Alfred E. Dutton, pastor of the church at East Longmeadow, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—George E. Fisher, pastor of the Second Church at Amherst, 
Mass , has resigned. 

—W. 8. Kelsey has accepted a call to the church at Windham 
Center, Conn. 

—M. W. Fairfield, pastor of the church at Muskegon, Mich , 
has resigned. 

—George E. Franklin, of the Chicago Seminary, has received a 
call to the church at Rio, Wis. 

—A. N. Hitchcock, of the Chicago Seminary, bas received a call 
to the church at Kewanee, III. 

—George F. Pentecost, pastor of the Tompkins Avenue Church 
at Brooklyn, has declined the call to the Madison Avenue Church 
at New York. 

—Thomas M. Ross, formerly of Springfield, Vt., was installed 
pastor of the chureh at La Crosse, Wis., lust week. 

—Edwin B. Palmer, pastur of the First Church at Ipewich, 
Mass., has resigned 

—A.J. Bailey has received a unanimous cal! te the church at 
Lake View, 

—L. 8. Coburn,a retired clergyman, died in Weston, Vt., March 
16, aged seventy-six. 

—George E. Lovejoy, of the Firet Church, Franklin, Mass., has 
been offered the position of Superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory at Concord. 

—Lather Wiswall diedin Windham. Me., March 17, age! eights 
four. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Samuel I. Glesy, rector of Christ Church at Norwich, Conn., 
has received a cail to the Church of the Epiphany at W.iishington. 
D C. 

—S. B. Shaw. a retired clergyman, died at Proridetoe, 1, 
last week, aged eighty-five years. 

—C. P. Nichols, assistant minister at Trinity Church. New 
Haven, Conn., has received acall to St. Andrew's Church at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

—Samuel Hall, of Long Hilll, Conn . has accepted a call to St. 
Luke's Church at Raltimore, Md. 

—Tlenry V. Degan, rector of the Church of the Moly Commun 
ion, at South Orange, N. J , has been made pastor emeritus 

—George Jarvis Geer, rector of St Timothy's Church at New 
York, died suddenly March 17. 

—Charles 8. Hale, rector of Trinity Church, Claremont, 
has resigned. 

—tamuel B. Shaw, of Providence, R.I., died March 17, aged 
eighty-five. 

—J. F. Winckley, rector of Trinity Church at Woburn, Mass, 
has resigned. 

BAPTIST. 

—Rev. Mr. Jenkins has moved from Princeton and settled over 

the «hurch at East Machias, Me 
.—Jveept Kalloch died in Rockland,Me.,March I4,aged seventy. 

—J.H. Nichole, of Pittsfield, N. H., has receltved a call to 
South Berwick, Me. 

—George C. Baldwin, of Bennington, Vt., has received a call 
from the First Church, Springfield, Mags. 

—J. R. Wheelock, of Fitchburg, Mass, has received a call to 
the Main Street Church, Meriden, Conn. 

—E. T. Strickland. of Chicago, Ill., has received a call to the 
eburch at Hinckley, Ill. 

—A. Chapman, pastor of the church at Attica, N. Y., has re- 
signed. 

—Ul. Il. Cutter, pastor of the chairch at Bennington, N. Y. 
died last week, aged sixty years. 

—J.N. Shipman, of Moosup, Conn , has received a call to the 
charch at Peabody, Mass. 

—Bernard McMakin, pastor of thechurch at New Castle, De! , 
has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—William Sterling, a retired minister, died at Williamsport, 

Pa., last week, aged seventy-seven years. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 

—John A. Goss, of Portsmouth, N. H , has received acal! rom 
the South Christian Society of Haverhill. Mass. 

-A. L. Morey, of the Freewill Baptist church, Hampton, N. II, 
has resigned to accept a professorship in an Indiana college 

—5. C. Beane, of the Unitarian church, Concord, N. H1., has 
received a call to engage in mission work in Maine, New Ham): 
shire, and Vermont. 

—C. A. Knickerbocker, of Spencer, Mass . bas accepted the 
call to the Universalist church at Meriden, Conn. 

—R. L. Howard, of Bangor, Me., bas received a cali to the 
Free Baptist church at Franconia, N. H. 
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March 26, 1885. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HAVE JUST READY: 


TEACHINGS OF THE TWELYE APOS- 


TLE Edited with a Translation, Intro- 

duction, and Notes by 
D. Hirencock, D D., and Professor Francis 
Brown. 1 vol., 12mo, $2 00. 


The attempt is made in this book to give suit- 
able recognition to the extensive literature of 
the subject which has come up since the first 
translation was published. The editors, deeming 
it one of the richest discoveries of modern times, 
defend the MSS. from attempts to discredit it as 
a forgery, and a specially valuable feature will 
be found in the discussion concerning the rela- 
tions between the ** Teachings "' and other early 
Christian documents, with translations of these 
in extenso, 80 far as seemed desirable for purposes 
of compari+on. 


OBITER DICTA. With a new American Pref- 
ace, 1 vol., 16mo, $1.0. 

“The book is remarkable for a lightness of 
touch and vivacity worthy of the best French 
writers, as well as for a fundamental tone of 
good sense thet is all English. It i« the work of 
a practiced man of letters. and the secret of its 
authorship will add zest to the reader's enjoy- 
ment.’’—{ The Examiner. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AU- 


THOR A collection of the teatimony of 

* contemporaries as to the charac- 
teristica, habits, daily life, and surroundings 
of the leaders in English literature in this 
century. Edited by Epwanp T. Mason 
With Portraits. Four rolumes. 12mo, $1.50 


each. 

I. Il IV. 
By ren. Dordguorth Rood 
Shelley, Coleridge, Hoge Naraulay, 
Lamb, tampbell, \wdnev Nmith, 
Pagers, Maalitt, thelmers Jerrold, 
heats, leigh Hunt, Wilson, Thackeray, 
Southey, Pravter PeQuineey, Charlotte Bronte, 
Lander, Jetirev, Dickens. 


* A work which will charm all those who love 
books.’'—|San Francisco Examiner. 


THE RESCUE OF GREELY. * 


S. Scutey, U. S. N., and Professor J. Kvs- 
Sotey, U. 8. N. With maps and numer- 
ous illustrations. 1 vol., $3.00, 


The authoritative story of the unsuccessful 
search for the Lady Franklin Bay Expedi 
tion * is now told for the first time, by the Com- 
mander«f the relief party and Professor Soley, 
the custodian of the official records, The intro- 
ductory portion reviews the sending out of the 
original expeciiion and the two unsuccessful 
search expeditions. The main narrative tells 
the absorbing story of the relief and the finding 
of the starving men. The volume js illustrated 
from the admirable photographs made by the 
expedition. and the maps are from official 
sources. and puolished here for the first time. 


LIFE AND TIMES OP THOMAS BECKET. 


By Jawes Antuony Frovor. (New and 
cheap edition.) 1 vol., l2mo, paper, 530 
cents. 


This new edition of Mr. Froude’s masterly 
sketch will be welcomed at this time, wnen so 
much attention has been attracted to the eub- 
ject by Lord Tennyson's drama “ Becket." 
which it is understood follows the bistorival 
narrative of Mr. Froude. 


MEDIAYAL CHRISTIANITY, 27 


Scnarr. Be- 
ing Vol. IV. “History of the Christian 
Church.” &vo, 


The book covers the history of the Church tn 
+ mes le Ages from Gregory I. (599) to Gregory 
(O73). 


— 


For those who desire to keep informed con- 
cerning current literary matters, and want their 
information in a compact and readable form, 
Tue Kook Kuyes—A Semmary of American and 
Fureiqn Late atere—is publishes Among the 
regular Departments are : Loudon Notes : Late 
Eugiish Books; Readings from New Books: 
News and Notes; Editorial Notes; Foreign Book 
News; Reviews of the important new American 
Book«; and a full list of publications of each 
month. Jae Li erary W rid calis it * an honest, 
diligent, and capabie expositor of current liter. 
atore at a low price, keeping the reader abreast 
with the best works of the best authors, and 
supplying an interesting miscellany of informa- 
tion «a criticism.” The New London Vay 
says: “It is invaluable.’ 50 canTs a YZEAR; 
sample copy sent on application. 


— 


*,* For save by al B oksel ers, or tent, prstpaid, 
Ay Pud tshere, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


For Prayer, Gospel Meetings, and Sunday Schools. 
By HARRISON MILLARD, the popular author. 


CONTAINS 126 PAGER. 
100 New Tunes. 2% Standard Hymne. 
They are similar in aod to pet 
used oei Meetings, but all new 
resh. 


in 
8end for sample sheets. 
APER COVERS, Bc. EACH. PER Cortes. 


s.T. & SON, 18 Kast 14th Street, New Youx. 


April 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
REVIEW “THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


vom APRIL. The Red Wallflower 


of wer SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN THE PULPIT: AStory, - - 12mo, $1.75. 
the ellion, with the exception of the fa ’ ; — 
of Richmond, was the capture of New 1. Dr. to Workingmen: UNIFORM WITH BY THE “AME AUTHOR, 
Orleans and of the forts guarding the city. 2. Sermee of 4 My Desire. A Story. 12mo, 
THE OAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS, Newsan Sarre, D.D 
TWO WAR PAPERS The Moral Purpose of the Later . The Letter of Credit. A Story Lv 
4. Nobody. A Story. 
ADMIRAL PORTER and GEORGE W. CABLE, Co-operative Creation. ee aang eh 
2 Kev. F. H. Jounson. “Miss Warner's stories are characterized by 
With more than thirty illustrations, includ- Bach and Handel aincerity of purpose, felicity of style, and great 
ing portraits of Admirals Farragut and Porter, Pace. B.C. Bae - tenderness, and, above all, thorougn healthful 
(ven. Butler and others, and battle-scenes hess." —| Post-Express. 
from sketches by Admiral Porter, who com. EDITORIALS: BY THE ~\ME Al THOR: 
manded the mortar-fleet in the action. Mr. | The Crusade Against Common Schools. ~~ 
Cable, the novelist. who was a resident of —School or Scholar. The Old Helmet, - ; - B22 
New Orleans at the time, picturerquely de-| The “ Vagueness” of a Defensive Or- Melbourne House, - - 200 
scribes the city on the eve of ita capture. thodoxy. Pine Needles, 1 25 
THE OTHER FEATURES _ The West African Conference. The Say and Do Series, 6 vols. 7 50) 
reply by one of the editors of the Atlanta! Ancient eligions.—The Deities of 
‘Constitution’? to Mr. Cable's recently pub- Egypt. The King's People, 5 vols. 00 
lished paper on the Freedman ; ** Phases of By Rev. Lysanper Dickerman. 
State Legislation,” by Theodore Roosevelt ; 30 cents a number; @3 a year. ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


“The Colonists at Home,’ by Edward 


ous pictures; ‘‘ From Paget Sound to the 


530 Broadwa . New York. 
tine by D Howelle, with Houghton, Mifflin & C0., Boston Any of the ab postage pre. 


paid, on receipt of the price. 


Upper Columbia ; "’ an illustrated short story, _11 Bast! 7th StFeet, New York. SUND AY s CHOO LS 


ete, etc. Price, cents; $4.00 4a year. A)! 


Sitdden Name. Embecocd New Chromeo 


dealers sell it. Back numbers containing the Carda, name tn new type, an Elegant 4% peace “AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM,” 


War Papers by Generals Grant, Beauregard, Gilt bound Fleral Autograph Album with 
quotations, 12 page ILllustrated Premium 
and Price List ancl Agent's Canvassing Outfit 

Tne Centrry Co., New York, N. Y. allfor15c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


and others are now in print. 


WONDROUS LOVE 


UNMOUNTED 
NEW SINCINC BOOK 
P O T O GG R P H S Be Geo F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ** Prar 
De.icur.’’ 
A THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 


of over 7,000 subjects. Mention this paper. 


couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love” of Him 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, embracing reproduc- Who-e praises they prociaim. 


tions of famous original Paintings, Sculpture, Architecture, 
etc. Send !10 cents in stamps for Catalogue and Supplement THE MUSIC 


, Is fresh. vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactiv expressing the sentiments of the 


| SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


338 WASHINGTON STREBRT, 


vright and harmonious music that can be readily 
BOSTON, MASS. taken up and learned bv the whole school. 


192 pages. Printed on elegant, hich finish paper and 
hatidsomely bound in boards. Priee, 33 cents by 


J H N 4 55 mail, postpaid : 68.460 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers wi!!! mail a single sample copy 


tu any address, post-paid. for 30 cents. 
Specimen Pages Free. 
Published By 


F. A. P. Barnard, $.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., Pres. Columbia College, N.Y. JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Arnold Guyot, Ph.D., L.LD., M.N.A.S., College of New Jersey. 


“THE BEST.” Planned by Horace Gree'ey, LL.D. 

It has thirty one de ments, with an editor of the highest scholertz standing for each—viz.: Publie 

Dwiont, LL.D. ; American 
tory, ete., by Hos, Horack Greeiey, LL.D, and Hox. ALEXaNDER H. STEPHENS, LLL.D.; Botany, ete. by 
PROF. ASA GRAY, LL.D. ; Medicine, ete., by Pror. WILLARD Varnker, M.D. LL D. ete, etc. ete. itis" Tae 
Best” and the only original American Cyclopedia. Illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of the 
finest kind. More condensed than the Britannica and more accurate than Appleton’s. Contains more 
Is later than Appilcton’s, and coata about one third the price. It is trut 
peedia, the articles being divided and subdivided so that any point may be turned to without being com- hymre 
pelled to read the whole article, as iu Appieton's. Teachers wanted in every county. and tunes 

A. J. JOHNSON & C®., 11 Great Jones Street. New York. 
B. FAIRCHIL|, 70 Milk Street. Hoxton, Mass. 

Other Cyclopedias (Appleton’s, e—-Britannica. Pevple's, etc.), exchanged for 


Law, ete , by Pres_ T. D. LL.D.; Civil Law, etc., by Pror.T. V 


JOUNSON'S, for sale cheap. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


4 SPECIAL COLLECTION OF NINETY-SIX 
HYMNS, TUNES and CHANTS 
FOR 


FUNERAL Ano 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Together with 

pel Songs’”’ new and o e- 
signed to comfort those 
that mourn. 


y the busy man's Cye 


in this« little 
book are not 


ul, Dut ho ul, 
JAMES R. 


cheering, and full of 


JUST FROM THE PRESS! 
Precisely what is wanted by everyone 


HOEMAKER’S 


MURRAY. 


tp Entertainments. Com for 
acd Adu. “60 
Hasdsomely Bound, $1.00. 


DIALOGUE! 


ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL. the pocket. Price, 35ets. each 
for every form of Eotertainmeut—PUBLI 

PRIVAT SUNDAY AND DAY HUUL, HULIDA Ya, ANNI. by eApress, ret prepaid. 

upon receiptof price. The National School of and 


Blocuticn 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Publication Dep’t, Chas. C. Shoemaker, Manager, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


convenience in carrying in 


AND by mail, postpaid, 83.60 per dozen 


The SEVEN GREAT MONARCHIES of the Ancient Eastern 


* World. By George Rawlinson. « Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Persia, Par- 
thia, and New Persian Empire. 
notes, index, and over 700 illustrations and maps, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. 


In three large 12mo. volumes, large type, with 


Price reduced from $18.00, to $3.00 3 postage 42 cents extra. 


rise from its perusal 


mysteries the race of scholars has been 
endeavoring to elucidate.” —Mail, Toronto. 

“It is one of a series of historical works Mr. Alden is 
publishing, in which he seems to have discovered or invented 
the art of combining standard literature, good type, tasty 
and strong binding, numerous illustrations, with the lowest 
prices. Mr. Alden certainly leads the cheap book move- 
ment at present.” —Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 


no other publication.” —Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O. 
“A magnificent book, comprehensive and exhaustive of the 
subject of which it treats.” —Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga, 


Prescott’s History. 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 
Catholic. By Wu.sam H. Prescorr, Corresponding Member of the 
French Institute. Member of Royal Academy of History at Madrid, etc. 

New Illustrated Library Edition, in two volumes. small octa- 

@ vo, including portraits and other illustrations. Long Primer fine 
heavy er, fine cloth, gilt tops @ Price tan ne 80 cen 

Popular tion, from the same plates as the above, the two 

bound in cue, neat cloth. $1.95; postage 15 cents. 


type, press-work, illustrations, and binding are all good, and 


“It contains the “ The books, as books, are MNCELLENT. Paper. 
studies ofalearned 
lifetime, and the the price extraordinarily low.” —Literary World, Boston. 
faithful student will | 


“These books are a marvel of cheapness and excellence.” 


—The Examiner, New York City. | 


with a mind enriched by a more vivid e 
knowledge of that ancient world whose 
$18. reduced to $3. OnarCnle 


“Put forth by Mr. Alden at a price the most penurious 
could not grumble at. As a work of reference it is one of 
the essentials of a library, like the dictionary and the atlas 
‘and the cyclopedia. It is a monument of learning, and 
throws astrong light upon the manners and customs, as well 
‘as upon the arts, history, the geography, and antiquities of 
Persia, Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, Parthia, and 


“ The high character of these volumes is not in dispute.|Sassania. The maps and illustrations are clear and copi- 
They cover the ground as that ground is perhaps covered by|ous.”— Times, Brooklyn, New York. 


Guizot’s France. 


A History of Francetfromthe Earliest Timesto 1848, 
By M. Gvizor and his daughter, Mue. Guizor De Wrrr. Translated by 
Robert Black. With 426 fine ustrations, Complete in volumes. small 
octavo, of about 00 pageseach. Price 88.00, postage $1 4) Cheap- 

er Edition, 5 volumes, Imo. Price, $5.00; postage 72 cents 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. The best lit- 
erature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. Books sent for 
EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENT on reasonable evidence of 
good faith, Mention this paper. Address 


¢ JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P. ©. Bow 1297, 893 Pearl Street, Now York, 


| | 
Charles Scribner:s Sons.§ 
| 
| | 
| 
| ) ’ 
N 
i 
N 
| 
143--749 Broadway, New York. | 
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TWO QUEER WAGERS, 

Every one has heard of the curious bet 
made in one of the London clubs some 
years ago. It was that a certain member 
could not within two hours on London 
bridge sell one hundred new guineas at a 
penny apiece. The man took his place 
on the bridge with a little tray on which 
he had thecoins. He informed the pats- 
ers by that they were genuine gold coins 
from the Bank of England, and that they 
were to be had fora penny each. The 
cartmen and policemen laughed at him. 
When the time expired, such is human 
incredulity, he had sold but two, which 4 
maid-servant tad bought to amuse her 
litle charges. Another peculiar bet made 
in Loadoa was by a well known barrister 
for a large sum that he could at a certain 
hour block Fleet Street in the busiest part 
of the day, and at its narrowest point. 
Half an hour before the time appointed 
he took bis stand on the opposite side of 
the street from an insurance oftice which 
had a large lion over the door. He was 
dressed like a necromancer, witb a long 
cloak, and wore a till pointed hat and 
large glasses over his eyes. Under one 
arm he carried an enormous bk, and ia 
his hand he held a large telescope, which 
he every few minutes poiowd at the lion, 
after inspecting the book. People gath. 
eréd around, and he told them that in the 
book of Balderdash it was written that 
in half an hour that lion would wag his 
tail. Slowly walkiag up and down, and 
every few minutes taking a look at the 
lion through bis glass, he attracted the 
attention of everybody, and the awailing 
crowd grew every momentdenser. Then 
wagons stopped tu see what the trouble all 
was, and these jammed others until the 
whole street was crowded and impassable. 
The barrister slipped away in the crowd, 
but a most obstinate jam ensued. and it 
was more than an hour before the police 


could clear the thoroughfare —[Selected. 


ENGLISH TRAVELERS IN AMERICA. 
To an “ in'erviewer ’ of the ‘‘ Pall Mal! 

Gazette” Mr. Edmund Gosse, shortly 

after hie return from this country, said : 

‘*T cannot undertake to give you any 
impressions on America. I did not stay 
there long enough to collect any that 
could be of value to you. ButI might, 
perhaps, venture om one or two impres- 
sions of Englishmen in America. It has 
struck me in the current comparisons 
between the two countries that our 
travelers have failed to prepare themselves 
for the fact that, although the language 
is the same, the two nations differ 
immensely The first thing that strikes 
one is the difference in the physical 
appearance of Amcrica—broad planes of 
the landscape, the brilliant atmosphere, 
even the foreiga smells. Englishmen 
should not, when they visit America, wish 
to have a replica of what they left behind. 
Nor should they reprove and chastise and 
point the moval, as they are so fond of 
doing—a remnant, surely, of the good 
old times when the papers used to tell 
John Bull every morning that he was the 
noblest fellow in the world, and could do 
nothing wrong. ue is immensely struck 
by the fact tha. all the little details of 
every-day life are different; even the 
language has undergone transmutation 
not to be discovered in books. A station 
has become a ‘depot,’a washhand jug a 
‘pitcher,’ spirits of wine ‘ alcohol,’ lug- 
gige ‘baggage,’ an engine a *locomo 
tive’—all these little things tend to pro- 
duce a certain amount of friction on a 
conservative ear. Then the Englishman 
should start with an uaderstanding that 
democracy is a real thing in America. 
Now, I heard a story of @ distinguished 
Englishman of sclence who made so great 
a fuss at an American railway station 
that the bystanders remarked it. ‘ You 
seem to take up a grcat deal of room, 
sir.’ ‘In my country I am accustomed to 
take upa great dealof room.’ These are 
the little things that ruffie the Americans 
sadly. But it is impossible, I think, for 
amy one, even perhaps. for an American, 


‘to give trustworthy impressions of 
America, the most interesting country in 
the world, the most shifting problem of 
modern times. The Americans regard 
Mr. James Bryce as the authority par 
excellence on things American. But then 
he has traveled far and wide, and followed 
the various steps of American progress 
with sympathy and iatelligence.” ‘‘ Why 
is one lecwwrer more successful than 
another in America?” ‘‘ My impression 
is that tact is one of the most imp »rtant 


elements. Thackeray was pethap; the 
most popular of English lecturers, for bis 
extreme simplicity, his genia‘ity, 
courtesy, and his tact. Dickens, on the 
other hand, perbaps, posed too much for | 
effect. He was too theatrical. Now, no 
nation is so susceptible as the American. | 
[ heard of one famous English professor | 
who always lectured there in a flannel 
shirt—a decided breach of convention- 
ality. It woukl be interesting to know. 
whether the flannel! shirts appear at his| 
Eoglish lectures ; if not, I feel inclined to| 
wonder why refingl and susceptible | 
audiences should be treated with less) 
deference on the west than on the east of 
the ocean. One sometimes fanctfes that a 
great ignorance of the real social and intel- 
lectual condition of the Eastern States | 
must cling about even highly educated 
English people. I heard charming stories, 
perhaps at least half true, of Eoglish artists | 
who were afraid to sketch in the Central , 
Park of New York for fear of Indians ;| 
of eminent lawyers who had not happened 
to hear of the fact that the negro slavery 
bad been abolished. My own impression 
is that the way to enjoy America fs to 
take the trouble to learn 4 little about its 
intellectual and political life before going 
there.” 


BOSTON AS A PRISON. 


The Boston ‘‘ Advertiser ” relates an an- 
cient legend and a strange legal sentence, 
both of which will be new to most of our 
readers : ‘‘ The story of Rugg, the ‘ miss- 
ing man,’ who for bis contempt of Provi- 
dence and defiance of the powers of the 
thunder was dvomed to wander forever, 
searchivg in vain fir Boston, his native 
town, is so well koown that it may be 
said to have ripened iuto 4 legend. Even 
to this day be has been seen by ‘overs of 
romance, driving fiercely along country 
roads, pursued by the same furious syuell) 
that was the occasion of his blasphemy. 
But fact—even dry, legal fact—is often 
stranger than fiction, and the remarkable 
doom of the ‘ missing man’ finds a coun- 
terpart in the sentence imposed in old colo- 
nial days upon one Daniell Fairefeild. 
As Rugg was never to find the city of his 
home, so Fairefelld was never to leave it, 
for in consideration of his crimes he was, 
says the quaint sentence, ‘to be confined | 
to Boston Neck, to as if hee bee found 
at apy time dureing his life to go out of 
Boston Neck, that is, beyond the railes 
toward Roxberry, or beyond the Jow water 
marke, hee shal be put to death upon due 
conviction thereof.” Imagtnation can 
picture him wandring through the little 
Boston of 1642, or watching the Ki. g's 
frigates sai! up the harbor, or gazlag wist- 
fully over ‘the railes toward berry,’ 
while the liw’s ne ereat regno rings {in his 
ears like the complaiat of Sterne’s starling, 
‘I can’t get out.’ Clothed in the trappings 
of romance, would not the story of this 
man, whose country was his prison p-n- 
insula, approach very near in interest to 
that rare tale, its natural complement, 
‘The Man Withouta Country ’?” 


INTERFERING WITH THE MAILS. 


The following story is told by Colonel | 
Lewin in his new book, ‘‘A Fly on the’ 


Wheel ; or, How I Helped Govern India :” 

**T was walkiog up and dowa one even 
ing, taking exercise in front of the mat 
house which sheltered me at Demagree, 
watching some of my men playing at 
quoits, when of a sudden there appeared 
a fugitive, like man Friday coming to 
Crusoe. Bareheaded, bare-footed, with 


his clothes in disarder, one of the Fron 


battalion soldiers approached, running for 
his life. He was a simple, gooj-natured 
fellow, who had been sent to carry letters 
to the outpost on Sirthay Tleng, the hill- 
range above Demagree. This was his 
story : 

‘** Sahib, I was going along with the let- 
ters'—here the quoits were abandoned, 
and a crowd of listeners pressed around us 
—‘I was going along with the letters 
which I had received from your highness, 
and nad reached the small waterfall half- 
way up the hill, where I stopped to drink. 
After [ had drank I proceeded on my 
way ; but I had not gone above a musket- 
shot when a great tiger came out and stood 
in the path. Then I feared for my life; 
aud the tiger stood, and I stood, and we 
looked at each other. I had no weapon 
but my kukri (a Ghurkhba knife), and the 
Government letters. So I said, ‘‘ My lord 
tiger. here are the Government letters, the 
letters of the Honble Kumpny Bahadur 
(the Honorable East India Company), and 
it is necessary for me to go on with them.’ 
The tiger never ceased looking at me, and 
when I had done speiking he growled, 
but he never offered to get out of the way. 
On this I was much more afraid, so I 
kneeled down and made obelsance to him ; 
but he did not take any more notice of 
that either, so at Jast I told him that I 
should report the matter to the Sahib, and 
I threw down the letters in front of bim, 
and ran here as fast as I was able, Sahib, 
l now ask for your justice against that 
tiger.’ 

‘* This was a new mode of stopping Her 
Majesty's mail, so I sent out a party to 
prepare atrap for my lord tiger. It was 
most unreasonable behavior on his part, 
for, as my men said, we never interfered 
with him. This stoppage of the road was 
a declaration of war, and we killed him 
not long afterwards.” 


HE WAS FORGIVEN. 


Another characteristic story iv told of 
President Lincoln by Major Ben. Perley 
Poore in a Boston paper : 

‘*One of Mr. Lincoln’s annoyances was 
the claims advanced for having first sug- 
gested his nomination as President. One 
of these claimants, who was the editor of 
a weekly paper published in a little vil- 
lage in Missouri, called at the White 
House, and was admitted to Mr. Lincoln’s 
presence. He at once commenced stating 
to Mr. Lincoln that he was the man who 
first suggested his name for the Presidency, 
aad, pulling from his pocketan old, worn, 
defated copy of his paper, exhibited to 
the President an item on the subject. ‘Do 
you really think,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘ that 
announcement was the occasion of my 
nomination ?” ‘Certainly,’ said the ed- 
itor; ‘the suggestion was so opportune 
that it was at once taken up by other pa- 
pers, aud the result was your nomination 
and election.’ ‘ Ah, well,’ said Mr. Lin- 
coln, with a sigh, and assuming a rather 
gloomy countenance, ‘Iam glad to see 
you and to know this, but you will have 
to excuse me, I am just going to the War 
Department to see Mr. Stanton.’ ‘ Well,’ 
said the editor, ‘I will walk over with 
you.’ The President, with that apt good- 
nature so characteristic of him, took up 
his hat, and said: ‘Come along.’ When 
they reached the door of the Secretary's 
office, Mr. Lincoln turned to his compan- 
ion and said: ‘I shall have to see Mr. 
Stanton alone, and you must excuse me,’ 
and taking him by the hand he continued, 
‘Good-by. I hope you will feel perfectly 
easy about having nominated me; don't 
be troubled about it; I forgive you.’” 


TURNING NIGHT INTO DAY. 


Close by the Brovklyn Bridge, says the 
New York corresp »ndent of the Chicago 
‘* Inter-Ocean,” stands a huge tenement- 
house, seven stories high, and separated 
into two sections by a narrow alley lead- 
ing inan innercourt. This inclosed space 
is like a well, into which the sun cannot 
shine, and at the bottom of which the 
tenants are troglodytes. Alter glimpses in 
riding over the bridge for months, I made 


an exploration of the premises. The court 
seemed subterranean. It had the damp- 
ness ofa cellar and the gloom ofa cave. 
Night was there at noon. The patch of 
the bluesky ove rhead was obscured by the 
suspend ed structure of the big bridge, and 
the little natural light that began to make 
the descent became so nearly absorbed by 
the dark, inclosing walls, that hardly any 
of it reached the pavements. Lamps and 
candles burned in a few of the rooms, and 
others were left black, as though the in- 
mates were asicep ina mistaken belief that 
it was the twelve o'clock of midnight 
instead of midday. 

‘* Pretty dark in here,” I remarked to a 
woman who came yawning from the house. 
“ Right you are,” she replied, in a jaunti. 
ness of words that did not harmonize with 
her somnolent manner. “But we're 
bright o’ nights. Our days is nights and 
our nights is days—that’s what I tells ’em 
—and what's the use in buckin’ ag’in it. 
So I snooze when it’s dark and works 
when it’s light, like a sensible woman 
We don't get no sun, but we do get the 
electric glim.” 

So I mide a second visit, and at night. 
The bridge had two rows of strong electric 
lamps, and one of them is directly over 
the court of this tenement-house. Every 
corner was brilliantly illumined. It was 
indeed noontide, so far as the perpen 
dicular rays of light could make itso, but 
out of this sun al! mellowness and warmth 
had departed, and the cold glitter was 
arctic in effect. But there was the bustle 
of work and play, as though tie scene 
were sunny Italian, and it was clear that 
the woman with whom I bad spoken was 
not alone in rearranging the hours of sleep 
ing an waking to suit the conditions. It 
was the custom of the place. 


A SNAKE CHEATED. 


Snakes are fond of eggs, but they do not 
always have a sharp enough instinct to de. 
tect the genuine article from the sham. 
One in Ohio recently got into trouble from 
poaching in a hen’s nest. 

Last Saturday morning Levi Henry shot 
and killed a black snake five feet long, on 
the hills back of the town. Obeerving an 
enlarged. appearance about the center of 
the body, he concluded that the snake had 
swallowed something, which was as yet 
undigested, so he cut the reptile open to 
ascertain the nature of the object. This 
fact revealed no less than one of those 
false china eggs, just the s!ze of an ordi. 
nary hen’s egg. 

The philosophy of the thing {s, that the 
enake had been robbing hens’ nests, and 
finding this egg in one, did not discover 
its true nature until] it was too late. The 
reptile had probably swallowed the china 
egg some time before, as the tensioned 
part of the body was hard and white. 
The egg resting heavily upon the creat. 
ure’s stomach was prubably what pre- 
vented it from entering on its winter's 
doze.—[{Good Cheer. 


A Lesson tn Cornace.—Some years ago 
there lived ina village which is now included 
within the limits of Boston a blacksmith. He 
was & master workman, his custom was 
large, and the owners of fine horses for miles 
around were in the habit of taking them to 
Green’s to be shod. One day a new cus- 
tomer, but not a stranger to the old gentle- 
man, drove up. His name was Blodgett, but 
he had passed a season abroad and had re- 
turned considerably Frenchified as well as 
Anglicized, and his rame had been trans 
formed into Blogee. He wanted a shoe set, 
and, after the job had been completed in the 
usual excellent manner, he inquired : ‘‘ Aw, 
how much is the chawge, Mr. Gre n *’’ The 
reply came short and sharp: “ Half a dol. 
lar."’ ** Hawf a dollar! hawf a dollar! Why, 
weally, I’ve been out of the country so long 
that I don't know what bawf a dollar is, 
don’t you know,’ answered Mr. Blogee, 
handing over a dollar bill. The blacksmith 
stood a moment in speechless amazement ; 
then thrusting the bill into one pocket he 
brought forth a quarter from another, and, 
handing it over to Blogee with the remark, 
“TI thought every darned fool knew a half 
dollar was seventy-five cents,’’ marched beck 
to his forge.—[Boston Herald. 
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FINANCIAL. 


This week is closing without any marked 
feature, excepting the depression of the 
prices of Union Pacific and of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship shares, owing to a rupture 
in the running arrangement which has ex- 
isted between these two companies and the 
Central Pacific Railway Company ; this 
arrangement had reference to the passenger 
traffic, and compensates the steamship 
company for notentering into competition 
for this branch of the business. In con- 
nection with this rupture is the further 
question of agreement between the Union 
Pacific and the Central Pacific roads, 
which is now threatened. The effect of 
these several rumored difficulties is to 
depress the market prices for all the shares 
involved in the controveray. The general 
market was affected slightly, in sympathy 
with this trouble, but rajlied easily, and 
shows no marked change from the quota- 
tions of a week ago. The bond market is 
steady, withexceptions. And there are 
many classes of bonds that are selling far 
below their real value as good investment 
securities. The silver question {s, of couree, 
still in suspense, and will remain as a 
great detriment to all business interests 
until Congress meets again in Decem- 
ber, when it is reasonably certain 
that a repeal of the Coinage Act will 
be effected. But for this confidence in 
such prospective repeal, the conditions of 
all business interests would be a good deal 
worse than they are. 

The coal trade is unexpectedly good, 
and the market for coals for domestic 
uses ig especially stimulated by the pro- 
tracted cold season. The March earnings 
of the Western roads are exhibiting 
marked improvement over those of Feb- 
ruary, and also of the corresponding period 
of last year. St. Paul exhibits an increase 
of about $95,000 for the second week of 
March ; Northwest, an increase of nearly 


$40,000 for the same week, with reports| ~— 


of heavy earnings in prospect, owing to 
the accumelation of merchandise and 
products on the various Northwest lines. 
The unfortunate connection of the New 
Jersey Central Railway with the Reading 
Company—unfortunate for the former— 
has finally come to a crisis ; the Reading 
must give up the leave ; it is unable to even 
pay interest on the bonds, laving out of 
account the guarantee of a dividend on 
the stock. This being the case, the New 
Jersey Cer.tral road will again pass into 
the hands of a receiver; in the meantime 
the bondholder will have to walt a short 
time, probably, for the interest, but the 
bonds are undoubtedly good, and could 
well afford to take jhe property. 

The general tone of the stock market at 
the latest writing is inclined to lower 
prices. The movement, however, thus 
far, is aimed at specialties, and may not 
amount to any considerable decline in the 


genera! list. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease .... .......... $2,450,400 
Specie, Increasé................. 910,500 
Lega! tenders, de ‘rease 428,700 
Deposita, decrease... ... ..... 1,376,000 
Reserve, incremse............... 830,800 


The bank surplus reserve is about 
$49,000,000, and money is very easy at 
one to one and a half per cent., with no 
prospect of a higher rate. Foreign ex- 
change is weak. The Bank of England 
has reduced its discount rate to three per 
cent. 


NEW BANKING FIRMS. 


The well-known firm of Fisk & Hatch, 
bankers and brokers, recently dissolved 
partnership. The senfor member of the 
firm, Mr. Fisk, has formed a copartnership 
with his sons, under the firm name of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, and opened an 
ofice in the Mutual Life Building, 28 
Nassaul Street. They will do a general 
banking business, also deal in Govern- 
ment bonds and other investment secur!l- 
tles, Mr A. 8. Hatch retains the old 


offices at No. 5 Nassau Street. The long! 


familiar sign of Fisk & Hatch has been 
superseded by A. 8. Hatch & Oo., 


which name this firm will alsodo # general 
banking business, and dealin United States 
bonds, and buy and sell, on commission 
or margin, stocks and bonds listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The confidence in which the public has 
held the old firm will, we believe, be in- 
herited by the new firms, and insure their 
success. 


A.S.HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers io UNITED STATES BONDS and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and seldon commission atthe New Vork Stock 
Exchagge or in the open market, 

Active stocks and bonds Msted at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and sold on mar 


gin. 
UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVE*TMENT RFECURITIES 


bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 


Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


will open their office, No. 28 Nassau St. 
(Mutual Life Building), New York City, 
on Thursday, March 26th, for the transa- 
action of a General Banking business, 
also dealings in Government Bonds and 
other Investment securities, 

Harvey Fisk, 

Harvey Edward Fisk, 

Charlea J, Fisk, 

Pliny Fisk, 
composing the firm of 


Harvey Fisk & Sons. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


- FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


loans ta force. Wat E 
40 LOSE A RED Fn 
at TGAGE, and bare NEV 
‘ Hot of principal or tterest 
coll ected and sent to you 
“wat, cach loans are rey and 
nearly three am known 
‘imesas iy three BONDS. and recom- 
mended by leading clergymen, 
sastand West—men for wh ve been making 
these investments for NINE EARS PASTY. 
tev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, 
M. E. Ga TES PhD. LL-D., President t Rutgers Col 
Brunew ick, N. J. 
MILNE, Pres't Geneseo Normal Sebool, 


TOP LIFF ‘Manchester. N. 
Rev. JOHN 


RAY, Lake City, Min 

Dra. JOHN K. BUCKL YN ‘Mystic brid; 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Mino 
The “ Congregatk malist,” Boston ; “N. ¥. Observer. 

All are pleased with my investments = Cir 
cular, with full letters 
from old customers, and a Ne on of Debete, 
gone on application. Men’ is paper. 


E.P CATES Pres't Mercha’ t's Pank, 


GHAND FORKS. Dak. 


EAI, ESTATE 
ia MINNESOTA worth three 41 
he loan. business thie city” 


, Conn. 
“New York. 


d ecurcular. 
BAKE MINNEAPOLIS, A. 


ORTGAGES. the most Ab 
t 
K ansas- Mis. » at rast 60. Wyandotta, 


haa for sal 
of nearly Uheicest Farm- 


RUSSIAN VAPOR BATHS, 


18 Lafayette Place, 
NEW YORK. 


| Next door to Phe Chrtstfan- Union Office 


Atonece 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH VU. 8. GOV’. 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 


GOING WEST. 
ORLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


SHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


the Heart of toe Continent w 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 
DENVER, 
or via Clty and Atehieon to Denver 
n Union teat Ka Clty, lsen 
Denver through trains for 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
3nd all points in the Far West. shortest Line v 
KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West. 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKER: 


Should net forest the fact thas Round Trip tickets +. 


by ail Health and P 
and South-West of 
Mountains of COLORA DO, the Valley of the 
the 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all polots in the Mexican Repubilia, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that t’ ine leads direct °c 
Gears of the Goverumnans Rallroad Lande ip 
@braska, Kausas, Texas, Colorado and W ashipg- 
Territory. 
tis Known as the great TH ROUGH oes ne 
ef America, and is universaily admitted to 


Fines: Equipped 


in the Weslat 
classes of 


Fhroagh Tickets via this line for all | 
road Coupon Ticket Offices In the Unite’ States and 


Pres’ ond Gen. “PRRORVAL LOWELL 


Pass. Ag’ t C 
w ay. New York, and 


To Owners of Fine Surburban Residences, 
Architects, 

And Others Interested in Securing the Beat, 
WE OFFER THE 


ESSEX PAINT. 


Absolutely Pure, In Paste or Liquid Form, 


CES, OLIVES, 
DRABS, GREYS, 
MAROON, TERRA COTTA, 
BRON 


ZE, ORANGE, 
COLONAIS RED, &e., &c. 

These goods are all guaranteed free from Barytes, 
W ater, Benzine, or any other adulteration. 


Samples and prices given by 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX, CONN. 


YOUR PARLOR 


98-inch Border for - - $20.00 


Without Gold - 12.00 
Remnant lots of handsome 
Gold Paper sufficient to 
paperaroom, - - - 


Without Gold, - 


THE THOS. PAYE 00, 


816 BROADWAY,’ NEW YORK, 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &e. 


SUBSTITUTE 


= by 25 
W.C.YOUN 


PHILADELP 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


bour. The broad fortune opens before 
address. 


Tavs | 


29, 


The Baron’s Rescued Arms. 


** Now, who will clean,” 


Quoth he, 


The baron’s blade is dimmed with rust, 


With rust his armor cakes, 


Ilis plate and cup aside are thrust 


His crest in anger shakes. 


Le cries in wrath, 
‘This sword, these arms of mine? 


What potent sage the secret hath, 


Once more to make them shine?’ 


Then forth a travelled vassal stepped, 


Who knew of foreign lands: 
mixture deftly yclept, 
Awaits my lord's commands, 


It polisheth whate’er it meets, 


As those who use it know: 


Fame sings its praise and fortune greets 


The great ‘SAPOLIO.’” 


A cake forthwith he brourht to view, 


Which then and there was tried; 


‘*TIn sooth the metal shines anew,” 


The mighty baron cried 


‘* That vassal wise shall knighted be, 


Who brought this prince of charms, 


SAPOLIO henceforth shall he 


Wear for his coat of arms.” 


SAPOLIO ts a solid, bandsome cake of scouring 
soap, which bas no equal for all cleansing purposes 
escept the laundry. To use It Is to value it. 

What will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint. 
make oll-cloths bright, and give the floors, tables, 
and shelves a new appearance. 
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New York, Taurspay, Marca 26, 1885. 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


We are always glad to give our subscribers 
information inthis department about any 
new and useful! article for the home, whether 
advertised in our columns or not. We often 
come across new inventions of such merits 
that were they generally known to the public 
they would insure large sales. Such an in- 
vention is the 

ROCHESTER LAMP, 


recently put on exhibition and sale in New 
York, at6SS Broadway. The wick movement 
is produced by a very simple and clever 
device, doing away entirely with the old- 
fashioned ratchet, and can be extinguished 
without removing or blowing down the chim- 
ney. Its illuminating power is largely in 
excess of the ordinary lamp. For any one 
needing a kerosene lamp where a strong 
light is required, this lamp is worthy of tbeir 
investigation. 

At the Inventors’ Institute in ‘‘ Cooper 
Union ’’ in this city, there are inany new in- 
ventions on permanent exhibition. 

A NEW COFFEE-POT 
recently attracted the writer’s attention, 
called ‘‘ The Acme,”’ made by the Fianders 
Manufacturing Company. After a trial of 
several weeks, we can pronounce the results 
most satisfactory, and recommend an investi- 
gation of its merits by sending to the manu- 
facturera at Cooper Union for their circular. 


A NEW RECLINING CHAIR, 


made bythe Luburg Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 145 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., seems to have three important points in 
its favor; viz., cost, comfort, and conven- 
jence. It can be very readily adjusted at 
various angles suitable for sitting or reclin- 
ing, and can be folded in a compact manoer 
forshipment. The manufacturers say that 
these chairs have rapidly grownin popularity, 
and are now being shipped to all parts of the 
coupntry. The cost is about one-half that of 
the ordinary reclining chair. A catalogue 
will be sent on application. 


Purify your blood, tone up the system. and 
regulate the digestive organs bv taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by all druggists. 


“VERIFY YOUR QUOTATIONS.” 


We find this joke on a Congressman in 
the ‘‘ Newark Journai :” 

‘* At the beginning of the present session 
of Congress, Mr. McAdoo, during his first 
speech, quoted a Scriptural passage, with 
strange results, as the sequel will show. 
One week later he received a letter from 
an old Kentucky farmer, in which the 
latter eaid: ‘I speud my leisure time 
reading the Bible and the Congressional 
Record. Iresad your speech, and am im- 
pelled to say that I am ‘orry to see such 
an able young man as you are misquote 
the Scriptures as you did during your 
remarks. In conclusion I would gay, 
please send me some tobacco seed.’ A few 
weeks later Mr. McAdoo tackled the 
Scriptures again on the floor of the House, 
and received another letter from his un- 
known rural taskmaster, which conclud- 
ed: ‘Your Bible quotation this time is 
correct; please send me some flower 
seed.’ The seed was sent each time, and 
the New Jersey Congressman did not 
hear from the old Kentuckian until the 
other day, when he received a letter from 
the former, which contained the follow- 
ing : ‘I picked up an old copy of a Louis- 
ville paper yesterday, and read a speech 
delivered by you during Mr. Randall's 
visit to our section. In that speech you 
quote the Bible as saying ‘‘oil flowed 
down Abraham's beard.” You are dead 
wrong. The good book distinctly says, 
‘‘and oil flowed down Aaron’s beard.”’ 
Not Abraham's, as you had it. My 
flowers are growing nicely, and I now 
request you to send me some vegetable 
szed for early spring plantin:.’ Theseeds 
were sent, but Mr. McAdoo says he is 
going to omit Scriptural subjects from 
his remarks hereafter, for fear ‘Old Ken- 
tuck’ may bankrupt the agricultural 


department.” 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 

An exchange has these notes on woman- 
kind : 

A woman was spesking in defense of an 
absent friend. ‘‘ Ab, madam,” eald one, 
‘‘ you speak well of him because he is your 
friend.” ‘‘ Not atall,” she answered; “‘ he 
is my friend because I can speak well of 
him.” 

Women are doing nearly all the clerical 
work of the Georgia Legislature, and doing 
it well. Experts say that their work is 
fifty per cent. cleaner and more correct 
than any ever done by male clerks, and 
Governor McDaniel bears it like testl- 
mony. 

An esteemed contemporary announces 
the belief that all water-bugs are females, 
basing it on the factthat they are the most 
inquisitive animals of which we have any 
record. And as contemporary proof we 
point to the fact that they are also the 
most silent, disercet, industrious, and com- 
panionable. 

Joaquin Miller writes that he has found 
in New (Orleans the noblest woman he ever 
saw, and he professes 1o have ‘‘ seen the 
world well.” She was born to wealth, 
received a careful education, traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, and at length became 
poor. Sbe now keeps a little shoe-store, 
and works with her father and sister at 
making the stock. 

Those ladies of fashion whoare nothing 
if not exact will be puzzled to know the 
true shade of the dress which Mrs. 
McElroy wore at the President’s New 
Year's reception. The Associated Press 
said it was heliotrone ; the United Press, 
lavender; the Philadelphia ‘‘ Times,” 
violet ; and the Washington “ Critic,” 
purple-pink. 


A BEE'S WORKING TOOLS. 


Naturalists say that the feet of the com- 
mon working bee exhibit the combination 
of a basket, a brush, and a pair of pincers. 
The brush, the hairs of which are ar- 
ranged ia symmetrical rows, are only to 
be secn with the microscope. With this 
brush of fairy delicacy the bee brushes 
its velvet robe to remove the pollen dust 


with which it becomes loaded while suck- | guarantees the 


ing up the nectar. Another article, hol- 


lowed like a spoon, receives all the glean- 
ings which the intect carries to the hive. 
Finally, by openiog them, one upon an- 
other, by means of abinge, there two pleces 
became a pair of pincers, which render 
important service in the coostruction of 
the combs.—({ Exchange. 


Hg was T0o LatE.—“ Yes, we's do run 
up ag’in some quecr chaps,” observed the 
tramp, as he steamed behind a red-hot 
stove in the station waiting-room, ‘‘ some 
peculiar fakes we’s has on our travels. 
’Bout six weeks ago, ez Hi was comin’ up 
ter town to look fur my winter quarters, 
Hi got hawful ‘ungry one day. Sucked 
half a dozen ’ens eggs wich Hi found in 
a barp, but raw heggs beeunt werry fillin’ 
onacold day. Purty soon Hi struck a 
town, an’ goin’ up to a neat but ‘umble 
‘ouse— it's the poor dat’s de friends of we’s, 
yer know—Hi knocked at the door, an’ 
was told to come in. ‘ Please, mum, sez 
Hi to de’ooman of de place, ’please, mum, 
Hi'm starvin’. Can’t ye give a poor man 
a bito’ sup to-day?” An’ w’at d’ye sup- 
pose she said? ‘’Elp youself,’ sez she, 
wid a cold-potato kind o’ smile on her 
face ; ‘’elp youself to hanything to heat 
yer can find, my poor man.’ 


“Yer can bet she broke me all up. 
Never seed nothin’ like it before in all my 
travels. Then Hi thought she might be 


afeerd o’ me. 

*** Don't be skeered. mum,’ Hi sez: 
‘Hi won't ’urt ye’s.’ ‘Hi’m not afraid o’ 
you,’ sez she, ‘nor o’ what you'll eat. 
Help youself, Hi say, to whatever you kin 
find. Hi'm a minister's wife, an’ we hed 
a donation party here last night, You're 
welcome.’ ”—{Chicago Herald. 


Are the months to purify the blood, as the body is 
BOW most susceptible to benefit from medicine. 
Impurities which have accumulated during the cold 

weather, when you bave been too much within 
| doors, must be expelled, or serious results may fol- 
| low. The testimony of thousands, as to the great 
benefit derived from Hood's Sarsaparilla, should 
convince everybody that it is the very best blood 
purifier and spring medicine. Take it now. 


Purify the Blood 


“IT have been troubled with scrofulous humor and 
sores breaking out all over my body for the last fif- 
teen years. I have taken four bottles vf Hood's 
Sarsaparilia, and it has entirely cured me. I recom- 
mend it very highly to any one troubled with scrof- 
ula, or any blood disease.” Henry Boos, 1,819 
| Campbell Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

“T have prescribed Hood's Sarsaparilia as an alter. 
| ative and blood purifier, and for indigestion, with 
the best results.” D. S. Dyson, M.D., Bloomington, 
LiL 


100 Doses One Dollar 


| 


Sold by all druggista. $1; six for $5. Made only | Sold by all druggists 
by C.I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. | by C.L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


March April May 


Your blood may be laden with impurities, but 
Hood's Sarsapariiia will thoroughly cleanse, enrich, 
and vitalize it. The most severe cases of scrofula, 
salt rheum, boils, pimples—in fact all affections 
arising from impure blood—yield to Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, the great blood purifier, It also cures dyspep 
sis, biliousness, sick headache, kidney and liver 
complaints, sharpens the appetite, and builds up the 
wLole system. 


Sharpen the Appetite 


“Ihad no appetie, and felt tired all the time. 
When I had taken half a bottle of Hood's Sarsapa. 
rilla my appetite was restored, and my stomach felt 
better. I have now taken nearly three bottles, and 
I never was so well in my life.” Mas, Jessix F 
DOLBEARE, Pascoag, FR. I. 

“Lused Hood's Sarsaparilia last spring, and can 
truly say it helped me very much. To those suffer- 
ing with bilious complaints, nervous prostration, or 
rheumatism, I earnestly recommend it.” Mars. E. 
CARPENTER, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


. $1; six for@. Made only 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Andrews’ Parlor Folding Beds. 
30 Stvles. $20 up. The only perfect Folding Bed. 


Call and 


A. H. Andrews & Co. 


Elegant and Comfortable! Saves Room-Rent 
Well ventilated ; on casters. 


see them. 


OUR OWN MAKE, AND FULLY WARRANTED. 


19 Bond St., 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send for Catalogue. 


New York. 


W. L, 
$3.00 SHOES for Gentlemen 


with 

Ne other 

tles. Made in 
Londo 


mail, postage paid, 
@ Ot as you would 
no other, but see 


and I guarantee 
Bet of a custom shoemaker. 
at “W.L. Douglas’ 


on fic ofeach shoe. 


“Who Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,”’ 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating thet they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


leather 
bottoms, and stayed and 
Shoe 


fect 
perfec 
Take 


MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


satisfactory corsetsas regards HEALTH 

and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 

adapted to the present style of dress. 
For sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 

FOY., HARMON & €HADWICE. New Haven, Conn. 


— 


UP IN 
ALEE 
all Fine STAN AN " 
WuITINR PA per Cn DA R 


THE OLD 


R.B. Parsons &Co. 


Nurseries, Flushing, N.Y. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Every Premium for 
nz Keeping butter. Lot 

1, Class |, was awarded to 
better made by the Cooley 
Also First P 


has «a Paten Process. 
Others imitate construction 
but cannot use the process. 
«MACHINE 


Be lows Falls, Vermont. 
BIG 
| Carietios, 


you our 
atalogue deseribes all 

&. Glastonbury, Oona. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 
For 


The “Success” Hatcher. The — 

In the market. How to raise Poultry 
Bird &c., and make ft profitable. 

inds. How to adorn the Garden 

nas. rTiow to adorn the Garden an 
Fencing of all kinds. )liustrated Ca 

, % pp., containing above informa 

uch more, sent on of Address 

“& EVAN 


YEARS IN THE 


5 OULTRY YARD. 


Edition. 108 Pages, explain- 
inw the entire business. Gives 
symptoms and best remedies for 
alldisenses. A 5)-pace Illustrated 
Catalogue. All for 25c. in stamps. 


A. M. LANG, 
Cove Dale. Lewis Co. Ky. 


everything new and rare 
to cover postage (6 cente). 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATAIA GUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


full of valuable cultaral directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
in Seeds and Plan*s. will be mailed on receipt of stamps 
To customers o t season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Send for catalogue also of SCHOOL, BANK, and OF FICE FURNITURE 
— 
ww ES for Boys. 
ve Won reputation 
for style, durabtity, and he ae 
ease ond any shoes 
for price in the market. 
The $3.00 Shoe for Tih 
entlemen isa first-class 
hoe, fine calf, glove kid IW 
top, stitebed with silk 
trimmed inside with calf. all 
ean cla above quell ongress, Skirt Supporter. 
acap. The manutacterer warrants every 
meéequalto thoseusually sold for g5| Combines the most Wy 
to give perfect satisfaction. They are| ELEZQANT FIT<- 
| for all classes of trade, as well asthe work-| TING CORSET 
shop, church, and farm. The @2.50 Shoe for boys | with PERFECT + 
better and styles, and warranted to give SKIRT SUP- ~ 4) 
better satisfaction than a higher cost shoe.* If your 
ee desler does not Keep them, measure foot as above, | PORTER and is o = >» 
state size usually worn, and style desired, and in- | of the most popular and ) 
close for either. and receive them 
Lawn 
. Address P. O. Box 603, Flushing, N. Y. 
DALY 
| mium for Sept. or Oct. but- a 
bier, Class 2, and the First 
| er. 
J Remember the COOLEY ¥ 


_ March 26, 1885. 
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GORDON’S PAPER MONEY. 


A curious complication seems likely to 
arise out of the fact that General Gordon 
issued bank notes of his own while in 
Khartoum. Saysthecorrespondent of the 
‘*Chronicle :” 

“The Mahdi, when Khartoum fell, se- 
cured the whole of General Gordon's pa- 
pers, together with a large number of 
bank notes issued by the gallant defender 
of Khartoum. These, we are informed, 
he is now taking steps to negotiate, and 
obtain much-needed ready cash by dis- 
counting them, As General Gordon 
pledged England's word to redeem them, 
it will require some Ingenuity to defeat 
the Mahdi’s object. Indeed, it will be 
next to impossible to detect the notes 
which the Mahdi has seized and those 
which have been circulated bona fide by 
General Gordon himeelf, especially as all 
documents are in tke False Prophet's 
hands. Many of the people from Khar- 
toum who came here in Gordon's steamers 
hold these notes, which they obtained in 
a perfectly legitimate manner, and such 
claims as theirs can scarcely beoverlooked. 
Many natives, moreover, who months ago 
held friendly and trading relations with 
Khartoum, have these pieces of paper, and 
they will certainly look for their redemp- 
tion. Many of the notes have been bought 
by the officers here at a far higher rate 
than their nominal value, as a memento of 
the hero who is gone. Another relic of 
the gallant defense) of Khartoum, how- 
ever, is even more sought after than the 
bank notes, and that is the leaden medals 
which General Gordon ordered to be 
struck and distributed to every man, 
woman, and child in the beleaguered city, 
in token of the bravery they had displayed. 
Several of these medais were in possession 
of Gordon's men, but they were so eagerly 
bought up, not only by officers but by the 
men, too, that they are now al a premium, 
and at such a premium, too, that an offer 
of their weight in gold fails to induce 
the lucky ownere to part with them.” 


GRANDFATHER'S .CLOCK. 


The difference between the staid old 
household clock of a bygone generation 
and its brisk and pert successor of our 
day is thus commented on by the ** Popu- 
lar Sclence Monthly :” 

“‘The invention of the coll spring 
came near annihilating the race of good 
common clocks, ‘ Grandfather's clock,’ 
with its wooden wheels and other crudi- 
ties, is still the superior of the grand. 
son’s clock as a time-keeper, for ‘ grand- 
father’s clock’ had the great advantage 
of a uniform power sufficient and just 
sufficient to propel the clock when it is 
properly cleaned and oiled. The grand- 
son’s clock has a colled spring as a motive 
power, having, when it is tightly wound, 
not less than three times the amount of 
power required to drive the cloek, dimin- 
ishing the amount, thereby altering the 
rate of the clock, with each successive 
hour. The grandson’s clock will march 
on, oiled and unoiled (and therefore 
usually unoiled), until it comes to a pre- 
mature end as complete as that of the ‘ one- 
hoss shay.’ The ‘grandfather clock,’ 
on the other hand, which declined to go 
unless its rations of oll were doled out 
to it once in a year or less by the peri- 
patetic tiaker, is good for another cent- 
ury, since its bearings have been saved 
from cutting themselves away from lack 
of oil. The kitchen clock of to-day can 
only be made to keep respectable time by 
so regulating it that the gain it makes 
when tightly wound shall be offset by 
the loss as it runs down.” 


STORIES OF CATS. 


Mr. Mivart, the author of the standard 
scientific work on the cat, has a rival in a 


new French book just published, entitled | pbs. 


‘* The Cat, Past aad Present.” It has just 
been translated into English. It is more 


of a popular than a acientific work, how- |! 
ever. It contains the following story of | promptly mailed. 


Mohammed: ‘‘ When the prophet was 
concocting his system, his cat sat curled up 
upon his sleeve. He dreamed for a long 
time, and the cat fell asleep. Being at 
length obliged to attend to his business, 
Mohammed took a pair of scissors, cut off 
the sleeve of his robe on which the cat 
was sleeping, and rose gently from his 
seat, happy that he had not disturbed 
the animal's slumber.” The London 
‘* Spectator,” in noticing the work on cats 
mentioned above, is reminded of a visit 
which a friend made to the late Bishop 
Thirlwall when he had resigned his tee 
and was living in retirement at Bath. The 
Bishop was in failing health, and, as the 
visitor thought, looking less comfortable 
than might have been wished. ‘‘ Why do 
you not sit in that arm-chair, my dear 
Bishop ?” said the visitor. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see who is there ’” said the Bishop, point- 
ing to a large, sleeping cat: ‘‘ she must 
not be disturbed.” This reminds us of an 
amiable lady, a good Unitarian, who 
stayed up one evening until midnight 
rather than to disturb a kitten that had 
gone to sleep in her lap. Such items as 
these will fill the soul of the editor of 
‘Dumb Animals” with fresh delight.— 
| Exchange. 


HOW THE COVENANTERS DID. 


Says the ‘‘ Scottish-American Journal 
‘“‘At one of the open-air meetings held 
lately at Rullion Green, the scene of the 
Pentland Rising, a young gentleman from 
Edinburgh, whose well-fitting clothes con- 
trasted strangely with the homespun worn 
by the country folks around, seemed not at 
all impressed with the service, but lolled 
listleasly about, till he came to a broad. 
backed shepherd, with his plaid over his 
shoulder ; he asked—‘Is this really the 
way the Covenanters did? No anawer. 
Thinking the man was a little deaf, the 
masher repeated his question a little 
louder. ‘No, sir,’ replied the country- 
man, ‘the Covenanters tried to behave 
an’ listen to the meenister, an’ never asked 
foolish questions when he wis speakin’.’”’ 


SOME USEFUL ARTICLES. 


Says a Southern paper: “‘ The following 
advertisement appeared in a recent paper : 
‘To any one sending us twenty-five cents, a 
beautifal casket will be sent, containing 100 
useful articles with which a fortune can be 
made at home.’ A number of enterprising 
ladies in Paris caught at this alluring bait, 
and at once indulged in dreams of sudden 
and great wealth. As rapidly as the mails 
could convey it, the required sum was poured 
into the coffers of the advertiser from day to 
day. The curiosity of the ladies in the mean- 
time was on tiptoe, and, on meeting, Mrs. M, 
would ask of Mrs. 8.: ‘Do you think our 
caskets will come by express’ I wonder how 
large taey will be?’ Mrs. 8. replying, * Of 
course, by express, they will be too large for 
the mail.’ At last the happy day came, and 
to the joy of all, the beautiful caskets, two 
inches square, containing four papers of 
needles (twenty-five in each paper), making 
the 100 articles, were received, with a notice 
inside, which read: ‘Any woman unwilling 
to make a fortune by sucb means does not de- 
serve a fortane.’’’ 


The story is told by an exchange that 
the ‘‘ pastor ofa colored Baptist church in 
Baltimore was charged by members with 
having run away with money belonging to 
the congregation. On his return he showed 
that they had never intrusted him with 
more than six dollars at a time, intended 
as a fortnightly installment of his salary, 
and then crushed his. adversaries by ask- 
ing some one to explain how he could sup- 
port himself and run away upon such an 
amount.” 


FROM DEATH’S DOOR. 


Many = were thought by pbysicians and 
friends to be at death's dvor have been restored 


Neuralgia, Bronchitis. and various Chronic dis- 
eases are indeed wonderful, and are attracting 
wide attention. Nothing like it is known in 
u a te to 
them, and pamphlets and 


A Sensation 


of relief is sure to follow the use of Aver's 
sursaparilla, and thousands <chankfully 
ucknowledge its good effects. Charles 


Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have 
been troubled, for a long time, with a 
bumor, Which appeared on my face in 
pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood puritier in the world.” 


Judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 
Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so 
afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 
would crack open, and bleed and itch ter- 
ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 
st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla proved a specific in hercase. Francis 
Johnson, Editor of the ‘German Ameri- 
can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ For years 
I have been subject to chronie attacks of 
neuralgia, especially at the co_amencement 
of spring. I have derived great benefit | 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be- 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu- 
matism. So great has been his improve- 
ment since using 


Ayer’s Sar 


suparilla that he has every reason to be- 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


saparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Price $1; six bottles for 85. 


In Court 


one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
Who finds a friend. But he is still more 
fortunate who discovers that he may 
eradicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Scrofula is one of the most terrible of al! 


diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting 
and contaminating every tissue and tber 
in the whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: 
“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” The 
following, from R. L. Kins, Richmond, 
Va., is corroborated by Pureell, Ladd & 
Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 
(May 12, 1884): “My son Thomas, aged 
12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 
with serofula, in its worst form. His case 
was said to be incurable. One arm was 
useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
large piece of bone had cut through the 
skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 
ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weeks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
are contained in the sume letter. 


Does your little one 
\ worry at olght and 


auch unrest is caused 
by acidity and wind 
through improper 


it than upon all other 
foods combined. Par 


nothing else until this has been 
$1.5, and $1.75. Sold ac] all Wruggists. 
WOOL RIC x CO. on every label. 


FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yanker Soap, 

Has never been 
equaled in the rich- 
bees and rma- 
Bence of its lather. 

Especially adapt- 
ed for heavy beards 
and a delicate skin 
Standard forquality 
in the U. 8. Navy. 
Has beew counter- 


PAC.SIMILE. 


GENUINE 
KEE SOAP, 


MAN CHE: ‘CONM, 


WILLIAMS 4 BROTHERS 


CHEMIGTS AND APOTMEC S. 


feited more thas 
any other seap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
L avoid imitations. 

ALL sGISTS KEEP IT. Trial Sample for 12 Cents. 


J. WILLIAMS CO., Co 
Formerly & & 


Manacbester, 1846. 


= 
Patent Foot ARNE! CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete. with steam power, 
Machines on trial if desire. 
Proof of value, prtees, full 
detail, i.lustr'd catalogne, free. 
John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No344 Ruby St. 
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WANT ED A WOMAN 


reports of cases will be re 
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References exc Cay St., 


Established 35 Years, 
Largest Refrigerator 
Works in the 


World. 


REFRIGERATORS. 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


No. 1 SUIT. 


Catalogues sent free. 


‘BANNER S 
IN SILK AND COLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 

59 Carmine &t., + New ‘York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


of Pure Copper and Tin for Chr-¢ 


Schools, Fire Alarms, armas, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, € atalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
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